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Wh Excellent een, 


Ma DAM, 
ou MEST being So- 
Avereign of all Sat: Peo- 
ple who ſpeak the Lan- 

guage for which the following 
Grammar is made, This Perfor- 
mance doth naturally claim YouR 
 MajesTrY's Protection. \ 
A Grammar of the French Lan- 
guage was the Firſt Labour of that 
Learned Body the French Academy,” 
That: being the Foundation of all 
Writing: And as Your MajzesTrY's 
A ” Am 


= 


DEDICATIox 
Arms have been Superior to thoſe 
of Fance, ſo we hope that, by 
Tour Royal Influence, You will give 
the ſame Superiority to Our Arts 
and Sciences, which are All built on 
This that is now Preſented to Your 
SACRED MAJESTY, by 


Map, 


2 


Tour Ma jefty's moſt Obedient 


and Dutiful Subjects, 


vo ted to the Iuſtruction of others in the Latin and Greek Gram- 


could not prevail with himſelf to quit it intirely. The ſecond 5s fo 


K E FACE 


HE Publication and Succeſs of the Firſt Edition of | 
this Grammar, we find, flirr'd up the Emulation 
@ / Two Gentlemen to give the Town their Per- 
1285 formances in this kind: The firſt is call d, An 

| aa, towards a Practical Engliſh Grammar; rhe 
= J./ had the emphatic Title of THE Engliſh 
Grammar; or, An Eſſay on the Art of Grammar apply d to, 
and exemplified in, the Engliſh Tongue. We were in hopes 
that Tawo ſuch Gentlemen of Letters, whoſe Time had been, de- 


mar, would. make ſome further Progreſs in, and furniſh better 
Helps, and more eaſy Methods to, the Engliſh Student in his 
Mother Tongue, than we who never had employ'd our Time in 
that Way, Had we found what we expetted in them, we ſhould 
not have given ourſelves any farther Trouble of Rewviſing our own 
for a Second Impreſſion; /atisfy'd with the Honour of opening a 
Way for fuch glorious Improvements. But abe are apt to believe, 
that the very Qualification, from which we expetted a more e- 
cellent Production, was the Cauſe of the little Progreſs they mads 
in a Diſcovery that had ſo fairly been laid b:fore them by. Dr. 
Wallis and Ourſelves : For Cuflom has ſo fireng a Force on the 
Mind, that it paſſes with the Bulk of Mankind for Reaſon and 
Sacred Truth. The Iriſh thought themſelves oppreſs'd by the Law 
that forbid them to drew with their Horſes 1 ails, and that be- 
cauſe their Anceſtors had known no bitter Way of bing it: Aud 
Perſons auh hawe not only been Educated themſelves, but baus 
bred up others in a particular Method, muſt have a great m—_ 
neſs of Soul to diſcover its Errors and forſake them. 

The firſt Eſlayiſt has indeed, partly quitted the old Track, but 


far from parting with a Tittle of the old Greek and Latin Terms 
that he pours in a new Poſſe upon us. The firlt is Jo full of Ob. 
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ER PREFACE 


ſcurity and Confuſion, for want of Method, that his Book can be 
of little Uſe to the Iuſiruction of the lenoragt' ; and the latter has 
fo little Regard to the Engliſh Tongue, that in the Title of his 
Book he is guilty of an evident Miſnomer, it being no more an. 
Engliſh Grammar, han 4 Chineſe. 

That the firſt Eſtayiſt has no Method, is plain from his wer * FF 


wifion of Grammar ; for hawing divided Grammar into four Parts, 


yet the Parts of Speech ( which he unneceſſarily makes eight, after 


the old Way) are plac'd und:'r no one Head of that iwie on; which 
is Orthography, Proſody, Etymology, Syntax,? = confeſs'd 
that the Author might have ffelter d the Parts * d eech under 
Etymology, in a Senſe, which many Grammarians have given it, 
but he has cut himſ-1f off from that Refuge; for giving the firſt 
Chapter of his ſecond Part (when he difpatch'd all his Dearine of 
Word: ) the © itle of Etymology, by woy of Diſtinctien, it is plain, 
he under ſtcod it in the Senſe of Derivation in the Diviſion, or he 
had forgot the Members of his Diviſion: Both which Ways muſt 
of Neceffity produce Obſcurity and Confuſion, 

In the next Place, this Eilayiſt has threwn that Part of his Di- 
wifion laſt in his Bock, which in Uſe, in Nature, nay, and in his own 
Poſition, ought to be firſt : For the Doctrine of Letters is throughly 
4% be known before we proceed to Words. But the Conduct of this 
Author in this particular, being contrary to the Order and Method 
of Nature, nay, contrary to his own Diſpoſition of the Parts in the 
Diviſion itſelf, muſt neceſſarily produce Confuſion and Obſcurity. 

Thirdly, He intirely reeds Proſody, tho" voluntarily made the 


- ſecond Member of his own Divifiom. Now, this Diviſion a 


neceſſary, or it was not; if it was neceſſary, it ougbt all- along 
to have been obſerved; if not, it ought never to have been made. 
Fourthly, For want of Method, ſeu ral Parts of Speech are 


jumbled promiſcuouſly together, the Do#rine of which ought to 


hawe been more diſtin, for Diſtin&icn is a great help to Perſpi- 
cuity; without which, the Knowledge which aut would convey, 
mnuſt be very de efective and obſcure. But this Author has nst been 
ſatisfy d to join the Conſideration of thrſe Parts of Speech, which 
in regard of this Nature and Order cug bt is have been ſeparate, 


| but ſeatters the Syntax, er Conſtruflion of our Language, through 


his Diſceurſe of Words ; tho' the Defrine of Werds, ſeparately 
confid:r'd, and in a Sentence, are Things diſtinct enough. 

We muſt indeed confeſs, that we believe, that Dr. Wallis miſlca 
him in this particular, as he did us in our Firſt Edition, neither 
of us confidering that the learned Doctor wrote to Men already 
filled in the Latin Grammar, and th:refore had no need of treat- 


ing them as ſuch as were 1 igrorant of Grammar. 8 
Fifthly, 
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Fi: bly, By affecting the old Terms, and the old faulty Divifion 
of the Parts of S peech, he has multiply'd Words many times in 
long, and oftner in dark Ex;lanations of them by Latin Word, 
awhich being entirely unknown to the Learner, can only puzzle 
(not inſtruct ) him. This Multiplicity of Wards is again increas'd, 
y repeating, at the End of every Chapter, its Contents by way 

| of Queſtion and Anſwer ; by that means heaping a double, th ough 
uſeleſs Load, on the weak Memory of the young Learner. 

Sixthly, The Rules are not ſufficiently d. ;fling 106 d, which gives 
the Learner a Difficulty in chuſing what to commit to his Memory, 
and what not. For theſe and many other Reaſons, ave could not think 
this Eſſay towards a Practical Engliſh Grammar /#fficient to deter 
us from endeavouring to correct the Errors of our Firſt Impreſſion, 
and from giving the World an Edition more «ful and more perfect. 

But if the firſt Eflayiſt leave us ſo much room for Hopes of ma- 
king a much farther Progreſs in this Work than the World has yet 
ſeen, the Eſſay on Grammar very much enlarges thoſe Hopes, fince 
in this ave find not ſo much as any Aim at a Grammar peculiar to 
our oa Language, the Author being content to repeat ihe ſl} ſame 
J hings the ſelf-ſame Way, as all thoje have done, ache bowe en- 
deacvour*d to force our Tongue in every Thing to the Method aud Form 
of the Latin and Greek. For his Execution is fo contrary to the De- 
ſign he ſeems in one Part of his Preface to propoſe, that by iſ rating 
21 Engliſh, he only MURES the l 4 GJ the more diffcutt, far ee to under- 
ftand his Terms, the Reader muſt underſtand Greek; auher in the 
ordinary Way of learning that Language, the Student is ſup; os'd to 
have a competent Knowledge of” the Latin befor e he pre aches the 
Greek Grammar. To fulwe this, he tells us in the | Treface, that 
every Man, Wiman, and Child, ought to ſtudy the learned Languages, 
as incapable, without them, to anl. frand the Terms mad: uſe of in 
ſeveral Profeſſions : Not conſic ring, that by this he requires an 
Impoſſivility, fince much the greater Part of Mankind can by no 
means ſpare 10 or 11 Years of thr Lives in learning t haſe dead 
Languages, to arrive at a per fit Kabul of their own. 

But by this Gentleman's way e, Are wing, abe cught not only 
to be Maſters of Latin and Gr rees, but of Spaniſh, Italian, 
High Dutch, Low-Dutch, French, the Old Saxon, Welch, 
Runic, Gothic, nd Iſlandic; /irce 98 the greater number of 
Words of common and general U fe are derived from thoſe Tongues. 
Nay, by the ſame way , Reaſming wwe m- iy jrove, that the Ro- 
mans and Greeks di unt unde Band heir own Tongues, becauſe 
they were not acquainted with the Welſh, or ancient Celtic. there 
being above 620 radical Greek Words dri d from the Celtic, 
and of the Latin a nuch greater Number. | | 


With 


Nom. Smith * Nom. Smithas * 
Gen. Smithes „ Gen. Smith# 
Moro), Dat. Smithe | Plural Dat. Smitkum 
Sul. <Accul. Smith. ral. Accuſ. Smithas 
Voc. Kala thu Smith / Voc. Eala ge Smithas 
Abl. Smith. Abl. Smithum. 


Nom. Andgit | Andyitu 
| Gen, Andgites | Andgita 
Far Dat. Andgite | Andgitum 
Siogul. 4 Acc. Andgit Plural. Andgitia 
Voc. Eala thu Andgit Eala ge Andgitu 
Abl. Andgite. „ 10 
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NMiil much batter Reaſon the former Eſſay iſt ſeems to regaire 
ſeme Skill in the Old Saxon, whence *tis allow'd on all hands, the 
Body of our Tengue is really deriv'd. But we cannot agree with 
that Author, even ſo far as that, becauſe the very Nature and 
Genius of our Language is almoſt enticed alter d ſince that Speech 
was diſus d; and ſince the Meaning of Werd is ( except in ſome very 
Few Caſes) to be ſought from the Uſage of our own, and not that 
of former Times. Ihe Saxons, for Example, ¶ we may credit 
Dr. Hickes) had various Ten to their Mon. at leaſt 
Tavo in every Subſtantive Singular ; whereas we wwe Word 
25W in Uſe, except the Perſonal Names, that has jc. 1 pus Dr. 
Hickes has made Six ſeveral Declenſions of the Saxon Names, 
but ours have not ſo much as one. He gives them three Numbers; 
a Singular, Dual and Plural: We hawe no Dual Number, except 
perhaps in Both. To make this plainer, wwe ſhall tranſcribe * 
Six Declenſions From the Antiquary's Grammar. . 
The Fer Declenſion, which makes the Genitive Caſe in es, and 
the Dative zz e, the Nominative 71 as, the Genitive Plural 
in a, and the Dative in um; as, 


The Second Declenſion is of Names, whoſe Singular Number is 
a in the Nominative, Heir Genitive, Dative, Accuſative, 
ard Ablative in an, th» Nominative Flural i» an, Geni- 
tive in a, Dative ia um;'as Wu, a Prophet. 

Nom. Witega Witegan 
\ Gen. Witegan Witegena 
Dat. Witegan. Witegum 
Acc. Witegan. \ Witegan 
Voc. Eala thu Witega Eala ge * 
Abl. Witegan. Witegum 

The third Declenſion agrees with the fo ft, only the Nomina- 

tive Plural ends in u; as Andgit, the Senſe. 
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Singul, Plural. 
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The fourth Declenſion has the ſame Variations as the firſt, ex- 
cept that the Nominative Plural 7s the ſame as the Nomina- 
tive Singular; as, Word, 5 

Nom. Word Word 
Gen. Wordes | | Worda 
Dat. Worde Wordum 
Singul. $ Acc. Word > Plural, 0 Word 
5 oc. Eala thu Word Eala ge Word 
Abl. Worde. Wordum. 
The | © Declenfion agrees evith the firſt, except that the Ge- 
nic Cingular ends ine, and the Nominative Plural in a; 
as in Wiln, a Maid. 
$ Nom. Win — Wilna 
| Gen. Wine Wilna 
8 Dat. Wilne ( Wilnum 
Singul. Acc. Wiln 2 Plural Wilna 
Voc. Eala thu Wiln ! Eala ge Wilna 
Abl. Wilne. - J Wilnum. 

The fixth Declenſion has its Nominative Singular in u, its Ge- 
nitive in a, Dative, Accuſative, Vocative i in u; and the Plu- 
ral Caſes all form'd like 444 of the fifth; as Sunu, a Son. 

0 Nom. Suna f Suna 
Gen. Suna Suna 


Acc. Sunu Suna 
Voc. Eala thu Sunu en ge Suna 
Abl. Sunu. LSunum. 

The Aajcctiwes, or Qualities, 1 as much from theſe in our pre- 
ſent Language; for their Termination diſtinguiſh the Gender: 
that is, the ſame Termination is for the Maſculine and Newter, 
but a different for Feminine; as, God, Good. 

, Maſculine Neuter. The Feminine. 
Nom. God bonus, bonum. ] . Gode bona, 
Gen. Godes ; i Godre 
Singul. J Dat. Goduom J Godne 
Sul. J Acc. Godne, Gd Gode 
Voc. Goda | Gode 
LAbl. Godum. J | Godre. 
Nom. Gode boni, bone, bona, 
| Gen. Godra 
Plural Dat. Godum 
| I ͤ Acc. Gode 
i iba Gode ; 
Abl. Godun 


baigal. Dat. Sunu Tn Sunum 
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We might give you various Iuſtances more of the i Dife- 
rence betaween the old Saxon and nyudern Englith Tongue, but theſe 
muſt ſatisfy any reaſonable Man, that it is jo great, that the Saxon 
can be no Rule to us; and that to under ffand ours, there is no need . 
of knowing the Saxon. And th Dr. Hickes muſt be allew'd to have 
been a very curious Enquirer into thoſe Ob/zlete Tongues, now out of 
Uſe, and containing nothing valuable, yet it does by no means follow 
{ as is plain from what. has been -ſuid) that wwe are oblig'd to 
derive the Senſe, Conſtruction, or Nature of cur preſent Language 
from his Diſcoveries, But it is the preſent Tongue that is the only 
Object of our Conſideration, as it matters not to the under ſtanding 
of that, whether aue know that Kine is deriv'd from Cowin, or 
Swine from Sowin. Time indeed has an entire Dominion over 
Wards, as well as over all other Productions of Human Kind. Thus 
in gur Language, as well as in all others, Words hawe extreamly 
wvary'd from their Original Siguifications. Thus Knave fignify'd - 
originally no more than à Servant, Villain, a Country Steward, or 
Fillager: Yet, I fear, if you Aula call a Man Knave, or Villain, it 
evould not OF; appeaſe his Choler, to tell him, that theſe Wards 
(/eme Hundreds of Years ſince ). ban very harmleſs Signification. 
Our proper Diſign, therefore, is to convey a Grammatical Know- 
ledge of the Langurige aue now ſpeak, from whatever Springs and 
Soros d, ſcending down to us, in the moſt eaſy, familiar, and com- 
perdious Method that we could poſſibly find out. Nor could we by any 
means be diverted from this generous Aim, by any poor Ambition of 
feeming frill'd in the Foreign Terms of the old Grammarians ; and 
th xe have nit rijecid them out of Cont:mpt of Learning (as 
they call it) or of the Languages from which they are deriv/'d, 
yet ave could much 4 reſerve to ſacrifice the Eaſe of our Learner 


to a Cuſtem ſo iniurious to the general i 'rogreſs of thoſe, who are  -, 


defirous to know the Grammar of their own Mother Tongue only, 
To this End, we have been at ſome pains to put all the Rules into 
as ſmooth and ſonortus Ve, ſe as the Nature of the Sul ject auould 
bear ; and we hope, that this has been far from giving any Obſcurity 
to the Senſe; but to give them the greater Lig/t, under each aue have 
added an Explonatiin in Proſe, according to the May taken by that 
learned Feſuit Alvarus, in his Grammar, which is not only uſed in 
almoſt all the Schools of Europe, except England, but commended by 
Schioppius, as the b practical Grammar of the Latin Tongue. 
It could not be avoided, but that ſome of them muſt run leſs harmo- 
nioufly than the reſt, but ave belicve the Number of them is net great. 
We hawe never met with any ſolid Objetion againſt this Way (ex- 
cept ſome People's luat ility to do the like ) becauſe, indeed, its Ex- 
cellence is in the very Nature if the Thing; For Verſe is far more 
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PREFACE. i 
eaſily learnt, and better retain'd, than Proſe; and Engliſh Verſe, by 
Reaſon of the Rhimes, yields 4 greater Afjiſtance to the Learner 
than Latin Verſe, one End of a Verſe recalling the other. An Au- 
thor of good Reputation confirms our Opinion in theſe Words : All 
Men paid great Reſpe& to the Poets, who gave them ſo de- 
lightful an Entertaiument. The Wiſer Sort took this Opportu- 
nity of Civilizmg the reſt, by putting all their Theological, and 
Philoſophical Inſtructions intoV erſe, which being learnt with plea- 
ſure, an“ in d with Eaſe, heip'd to heighten and preſerve the 
Venerati ready, upon other Scores, paid to the Poets. 

By this means the Child, or Learner will be oblig'd to burthen 
his Memory with no more than is abſolutely neceſſary to the Know- 
ledge of the Art he ſtudies. 

Nothing being more neceſſary to acquire'a clear 3 of any 
Thing, than a clear Method, we have taken a peculiar Care in this 
Edition to obſerve all the Rules of Method. - We begin with what 
7s firſt to be learnt, that what follows may be under flod; and pro- 
eced thus Step by Step, till wwe come to the laſt and moſt difficult, and 
avbich depends on all that goes before it. We hawe reduced the 
Terms, which are plain and obwious, into as ſmall a Number as was 

 confiſtent with Perſpicuity and Diſtinction; for our End being the 
teaching only the preſent Engliſh Tongue, we had no Regard to ary 
Term whutſoever, which had not an immediate Regard to that : 
By this means aue believe we may ſay, That awe have deliver'd the 
Learner from Jome Scores of hard M. ords, impos'd in other Grammars. 

The Text is what is only meant to be taught in the Schools ; and 
in that, aue hope, no Teacher of any tel:rable Capacity, will find any 
Difficwty, that may not be ſurmounted by a wery little Application. 
7 he Notes hawe been pleaſantly miffaken, by a Man that ſhould 
have known better T hings, for ſuch Commentaries as the Dutch Au- 
thors have put to moſt of the Claſlics, i. e. an Explanation of ob- 
ſcure Placer, difficult Expreſſions, hard Words or various Readings y 
avbereas ibs © Notes conſiſt of more d. | phi Engquirics into Grammar 
in general ; or ſometimes contain a Defonce of Particulars in the 
Text, and at other Times ſhews the fnalogy ! betaveen the Grammar 
of the Engliſh, and that of the Latin Tongue: All aubich muſt 
be of great Uſe to Men or Women if judgment and Learning, but 
are not to be taught the young Beginner, <vh:ſe Head cannot be 
ſuf pod Arong enough for Diſquifitions of that kind. 

Hawing taken theſe Precautions in the Grammar, Wwe thought 
ourſelves obliged to put ſue them rough the reſt of the Arts contain'd 
in this Volume; in aui, avs hawe had n peculiar Regard to the 
Truth of each, wvithaut any Rejpcet lo ſuch Baoks as have been too 
oy 8 in the Pelſeſſian "_ the Schools. Poetry, Rhetoric, and Logic 
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have generally been taught in moſt of the Reforts „ Learning 7 
Europe, in the Latin "Vongue : It was, therefore, neceſſary to 


our Defign of accompliſhing our Engliſh Scholar, that he fuld 


boſe no. Advantage which thoſe enjoy, who make their firſt Court 


to the dead Languages. Nay, abe may ewithout Vanity /. ", that 


no Publick Schocl in Europe has any Courſe of Poetry equal to 
avhat we give here. We have ſeen all that have been taught, 
and not one of them proceeds any farther, than the Art of Verſi- 
fying, by teaching the ſeveral Quantities of Words, and what 
each ſort of Verſe requires. But this is the Art of making 


Poetaſters, not Poets; of giving a Tafte of Numbers, but not of | 
_ the ſublimer Beauties of the Authors they read, which are of the 


firſt Magnitude; by which means wwe often find, that thoſe who 
game ſpunt many Years in teaching Schools, are the worſt Judges 


in the World of the very Authors they teach. If Poetry be at 
.all to be fludied (for which there are a thouſand irrefragable Ar- 


guments ) it caght to be truly taught, which yet it has newer becu 
in any Schools that wwe could ever hear of. In this Art of Poetry, 
therefore, we have fix d the Rules of every Sort of Poetry, 


 ewhich auill be a great Diminution in time of bad Poets; and aus 
have farther, we hope, given a Standard of the Quantities of | 


our Tongue, which if aue have not perfectly obtained, we may 
wenture to ſay, that ave are not far from it. - 

The General Rhetorics of the Schools in England medale. only 
ewith the Tropes and Figures of Wards and Sentences, but neglet# 
the Cultivation of a young Invention. We know ſome ingenious 
Men base diſalloau d of putting any People on the Exerciſe of that 


| Faculty; but we preſume, that we ought to do in this as the Youth 


of Antiquity did in their Gymnaſtic Exerciſes; they flaid not till 
they were Men of confirm'd Strength and Robuſtneſs, but began 
in a more tender Age to make their Limbs pliant, and ſo to knit 


their Sinews and Mer ves, that they fhould be without a Stiffneſs, 


which would not be removed by a late Application to that Art. 
Thus by ufing Youth early to a Methodical Invention, Exerciſe 
and Time will give a Readineſs and Facility in ſeeing what all 
Subjects aui afford of UN to Perſuaſion, which a Mind wnuſed 
to that way of thinking, will not eafily find out. 

We may farther venture to ſay, that very frau Schools in Eu- 
rope can boaſt ſo juſt a Logic, clear'd of the old Fargon, and de- 
livering the direct way to Truth, not to uſeleſs Wrangles, I his <vas 
arawn up by a very eminent Hand from Mr. Locke, Father Male- 


branche, tbe Me/ieurs of Port-Royal, and ſome others, tho! we 


have wentured to give it you ſomething ſharter than it is in the 


Original. 
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MINERVA bids the Muſe 7h;s Charter draw 
To free Our injur'd Fair from Servile Awe, _ 


3 Upon this Noble Deſign of an EnGL1 s Ep u- 


CATION, &c. By Mr. TAT E, Poet-Laureat 
to Her Majeſty. 


N Engliſh Education ! Glotious Prize | f 
Fame claps her Wings, and ſounds it to the Skies: : 


Tells 'em, the ſuff ring Muſes are referr'd 

To be by Theirs and Britain's Guardians heard: 
Whoſe Judgment Awes at once, and Charms Mankind, 
Can ſilence Sander, and ſtrike Envy blind. 


To Grecian Hills our Voutk no more e 


Supply'd with theſe Caſtalian Springs at Home: 
Our Ladies too, as in EL IZ A's: Days, „5 | 


Be doubly Crown'd, with Beauty and with Bays. 


And cancel cruel PH OE BU'S' Salique Law. 


O wondrous Bleſling ! yet on Terms ſo cheap, 
That /oweft Stations ſhall -th? Advantage reap z, 
The meaneſ? Britons in this Prize may ſhare, 
Our ALBION be what ROME and ATHENS were. 


Then ſay, what Thinks, hae Praiſes*muſt attend 
he Gen'rous Wits, who thus could condeſcend! 
kill, that to Art's ſublimeſt Orb can reach, 
Employ'd its humble Elements to Teach 
et worthily Eſteem'd, becauſe we know | 
o raiſe Their Country's Fame they ſtoop'd ſo low. 


Shall 
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On an Engliſh Education. 


Shall private Zeal beſtow ſuch Coſt and Toil, 


To Cultivate that long. neglected Soil 


Our Engliſb Language, (ſtor'd with all the Seeds 
Of Eloquence, but choak'd with Foreign Weeds ;) 


And Great BRIT ANNTA not vouchſafe a Smile 


To chear theſe ſpringing Glories of our Ifle? 


If only Martial Conqueſts we advance, 


And yield the Muſe's Bow'rs to vanquiſh'd France; 
If here we fix our Pillars of Renown, 

Will not reſenting Britain's Genius frown, - 

And, while our Troops politer Realms o'eggtun, 
Cry, So the Vandals and the Goths have done? 
When Honour calls my Sons to new Alarms, 

And grow in Arts victorious, as in Arms, 

Our Language to advance, and prove our Word; 
No leſs deſign'd for Conqueſt than our Swords. 


Till Learning's Banners thro' our Realms are ſpread, 


And Captive Sciences from Bondage led ; 
Tho' Gallic Trophies ſhall our Iſland fill, 


Our Conqu'ring Wings are clipt, and LE WIS triumphs ſtill. 
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PART I. 


CHAP. I. 
1, RAMMAR 4er all the Art and Knowledge teach, 


According to the Uſe of every Speech, 


U. 1 How wwe cur T houghts moſt juſtly may ene 
In Words together ous d in Sentences. i 
[2] Dis 


NOTES. 
[1] The modern, as well as old Grammarians, have given us 
arious Definitions of this very uſeful Art. That of a certain 
Author ſeems defective, when he ſays, Grammar is the Art of 

8 peaking 3 ; ſince *tis plain a maſtery of it, is of more Conſe- 
quence in Writing; the Soleciſms of Vulgar Diſcourſe paſſing 
finheeded, tho they would be monſtrous in Writing. Of this 
Dpinion we find the great Mr. Locke. 
I cannot omit the learned and judicious Mr. Jobn/en's De- 
3 nition, Grammar is the Art of expreſſing the Relation: of Thin 
al Conſtrudtion, with due m_— in Speaking, aud e 


. 


- The Engliſh Grammar, with Notes. 
Ii] Into Four Parts the Learn'd this Art divide: 
The Firſt to Letters 7s preciſely ty'd; 
The Second dves to Syllables extend; DD 
© "The Third the various Rules of Words commend ; 

The Fourth 28%, on Sentences does ſpend. . 
For in Engliſb, as well as other Languages, this Art conſiſts 
of LETTERs, SYLLABLEs, WorDs, and SENTENCEs The} 
Second is produc'd by the various Conjunctions of the F:-/? ; the 
different Union of the Second begets the Third; and the various 


In 


. 


Joinings of the Third compoſe the Fourth. 


— 


zn Writing, according to the Cuſtom of thoſe, whoſe Language wel 

learn. If he had ſaid of Words, not Things, and Quantity for 
Accent, (which is a Thing or Art which no body alive under- 
fands, ſince it relates to the riſing and falling of the Voice, 
not the Quantity) we think it the moſt extenſive Definition we 
Have met with; but, indeed, every thing is extraordinary in 
this Author's Book. And we are pleaſed to find, that ours 
(which was made before we had the Happineſs of ſeeing his 

Book) contains the Senſe of it. But to ſpeak, is to explain ou 
Thoughts by thoſe Signs, which Men have invented to that End 
We find the moſt convenient Signs are Sounds, and the Voice; 
but becauſe theſe Sounds are tranſient, and paſs away, Men 
have invented other Signs, to render them more durable and 
permanent; as well as viſible, or objects of the Eye, which are 
the Characters in Writing, called by the Greets yedpuale, 

whence our Term of Grammar is deriv'd. Two things we 
may conſider in theſe Signs: The Firſt what they are by thei 
Nature, that is, as Sounds and Characters. The Second, thei: 
Signification ; that is the Manner in which Men make uſe of 
them to expreſs their Thoughts. 

[2] Others divide Grammar in the following Manner; ag x 
Orthography, or the Art of true Spelling; Orthoepy, or exacq 8 
Pronunciation, as to Quantity and Accent; E!ymology, or [thy _ 
Derivation of Words, to diſcover the Nature and Propriety off g 
ſingle Words; and Syntax, to join Words agreeably in Sen 
tences. Orthography, or Spelling, has relation to Letters, bot! 
to the Knowledge of their Figures, and the Sounds expreſſec 
by them, and the putting them together to form Syllables, and] P. 
Words. Orthozpy directs the Pronunciation of Syllables, as 10%, 
their Length or Shortneſs : Etymology, or Derivation, regard v 
Wards ; and Syntax, Sentences, LG» x ihe 
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The Engliſh Grammar, with Notes. 2. 
In the perfect Knowledge of theſe Four Heads conſiſts the 
whole Art of GRAMMAR, | | 
Letters being evidently. the Foundation of the whole, ought, 
in the firſt place, to be thoroughly conſider'd, and all thoſe E ules 
which Induſtry and Obſervation have been able to furniſh, laid 
als down in ſuch a Manner, that the Underſtanding of the Learner 
"hell being in ſome meaſure inform'd of the Reaſons of Things, may 
the not pals through this Book to ſo little Purpoſe, as to learn only 
a few Words by Rote. EO ED | 
Iz] A Letter, therefore, is a Character, or Mark, either in 
In Print or Writing, which denotes the various Motions, 1 Po- 
8 : | 1dions 


Mr. Johnſon, in his Grammatical Commentaries, much bet- 
ter: From hence there ariſe four Parts of Grammar. Ana- 
6 /ogy, Which treats of the ſeveral Farts of Speech, their Defi- 
6 nitions, Accidents and Formations. Syntax, which contains 

1 < the Uſe of thoſe Things in Conſtruction, according to their 
“ Relations. Orthograſ by of Spelling, and Proſedy of Accent- 
ing in Pronunciation.” Our Diviſion is eafily reduced to 

this, for Orthography, whoſe natural Place is firſt, as the Foun- 
dation of the whole, contains Letters and Sy/lables. Analogy 
Words, Syntax Sentences. As for Proſody, we preſume it falls 
more juſtly (eſpecially in Exg/;4) under the Art of Poetry, as 
we have plac'd it; but as much as relates to the Pronunciation 
of Proſe is taken in by Letters, where their true Sound is taught; 
and our Terms being more plain and eaſy, and needing no Ex- 
planation, we have choſe to keep fill to them. b 
'S [3] There are other Definitions of Letters, as the following: 
Letter may be ſaid to be, a ſimple uncompounded Sound of, or 
in, the Voice, which cannot be ſubdivided into any more ſimple, 
and is generally mark'd with a particular Character. This 
Definition we take to err in two particulars; fr, tho? every 
Sound ought to be mark'd with a proper and peculiar Cha- 
jg racer, yet by the Corruption, or Primitive Ignorance of the 
firſt Writers of our Modern Tongue, the ſame Sounds are often 
expreſs'd by different Characters; and different Sounds are 
s, bot mark'd by one and the ſame Character: In the next Place, 
Letters are the Signs of Sounds, not the Sounds themſelves : 
For the Greeks yedpuala is from Writing, and the Latins 
Litera, from /ineando, (as linea itſelf) or linend, ſo that both 

Words ſignify that which is mark'd on the Paper. But if there 
be any Character, Sign and Mark, that does not expreſs a 

. 1 Sound 


4 27 be Engliſh Grammar, with Notes. 


ſitions of the [4] Inflruments of Speech, either in producing, 
or ending of Sounds. Or you may term them Marks and dene / 
expreſſing the ſeveral Sounds us'd in | conveying our Thoughts to | 
each other in Speech. 

A Letter is an uncompounded Sound, 

Of which there no Divi/i on can be found. 

Theſe Sounds to certain Characters we e fix, 

Which, in the Engliſh Tongue, are Twenty fix. 


Of theſe Signs, Marks, or Characters, the E nglih I, anguage | 
. makes Uſe of ren,. ſix, as will appear from the following 
e WO00 | 

—_ 


Sound ny ſimple, but a Sound compos'd and compounded | 

cf Two or more, and is reſoluble into as many, it is not fo 
properly a Letter, as an Abbrewiature of ſeveral Letters, or a 
Contraction of them into one Not. or Mart. containing in itſelf 
ſo many Letters, as its Power contains ſimple Sounds. 'This is 
plain in the Latin &, , the Greek &, J, e, and many others 
ſufficiently known ; for they are compos'd of (et,) (cs), (xc,) 1 
(g,) (sr,) Sc. On the contrary, a fimple Sound, tho? it be ! 
expreſs'd perhaps by different Characters, yet it is to be eſteem'd}] | 
but one Letter: For (%,) (,) no leſs than ©, 0, and /, are { 
but fimple Letters. 11 
[4] The chief Inſtruments of Speech, Diſcourſe or Letters, x 
are the Lungs, the Wind pipe, Throat, Tongue, Noſtrils, Lips v 
and ſeveral Varts of the Mouth. The Breath, or that Air that e 
is inſpir'd or breath'd into us, is blown from the Lungs throught © 
the Wind- pipe, which furniſhes the Matter of the Voice or Diſ- c 
courſe. For from the various Colliſion of this Air or Breath, ;; 

ariſes the Variety both of Tones and Articulation : And this 
Variety comes not from the Lungs, but from other Cauſes, as p 
will anon be evident. For all the Variation which Sounds re- a. 

ceive from the Lungs, is only from the different Force with 
which they ſend out the Breath, by which the Voice becomes I 
more or leſs ſonorous or loud ; for the Lungs perform 1 in Speechſ a! 
the Office of the Bellows in the Organ. L 
I know Anatomiſts have obſerv'd, that we cannot ſo much m 
as talk without the Concurrence of twelve or thirteen ſeveral to 
Parts, as the No/e, Lips, Teeth, Palate, Jaw, Tongue, Weaſonfy ar 
Lungs, Muſcles of the Cheſt, \Draphonwins; and Muſcles of th M 
Belly ; but 1 have nothing to 90 with my Part, but what iff Sp 
1mmey be 


to 4 


e 7 


immediately concern'd in the Formation of Sounds, the Obſer- 


vation of the Manner of which, leads the Obſerver to certain 
# uſeful Concluſions in the Subject we treat of. Farther Enquiries 


into other Parts concern'd more remotely in Speeeh, have little 
but Amuſements here, tho' of Conſequence in the Contempla- 
tion of the admirable Order of Nature. | | 

The Variety of Tones (that is, as far as they relate to Gravity 


; or Acuteneſs, flat or ſharp) ariſes from the Wind pipe. For as 


a Flute, the longer and ſmaller it is, the more acute or ſharp, or 
{mall the Tone; and the larger and ſhorter, the more grave 
and big the Tone is, that it gives: The ſame holds good in the 
Wind pipe, (whence, at leaſt in ſome meaſure, ariſes the Va- 
riety of Tones in the Voices of ſeveral Men; or even of the 
{ame Men in the different Parts of their Ages) but chiefly from 
the L::rynx, or Knot of the Throat: For the Tone of the Voice 


is more or leſs grave or acute, as the ſmall Cleft of the Throat 
opens more or leſs ; and this is the Seat of all Muſical Modu- 
$ lations, | 

From the ſame Seat muſt we ſeek the Reaſon of the Difference 
betwixt a gentle Whiſper, and loud Talk. For if, when we 
be] ſpeak, we make a tremulous Concuſſion of the Throat and Wind- 
pipe, (that is by reaſon of their Extenſion) it produces loud 
| ſpeaking ; but when the Throat and the Wind-pipe are leſs 


ſtretch'd, and more lax, it is Whiſpering. But all Letters are 


not capable of this Diverſity or Variation; but only thoſe, 


which we call Vowels, half Vowels, half Mutes (and ſuch as 


J derive themſelves from half Mutes): For 6, f, c, or 4, are 
ſimply Mutes, and their Aſpirates never admit of that Con- 


cuſſion; nor is their Sound in loud Speech different from what 
it is in a Whiſper. | 


To this Head we may refer the Hoarſeneſs, often the Com- 


panion of Catarrhs, which hinders that Concuſſion of the Throat 
and the Wind pipe. | | . 
The Articulation of Words, or the Formation of the ſeveral 
Letters, begins when the Breath has paſs'd the Throat ; and is 
almoſt wholly perform'd by the Noſtrils, Mouth, Tongue and 


Lips. Tho” theſe Remarks ſeem out of the way to the com- 


mon Reader, yet a judicious Maſter will find it worth his while 
to ſtudy this point thoroughly. For by knowing what Letters 
are formed by the Mouth, Tongue, Throat, Lips, &c. the 


Maſter may give a great Light to the Learner in the Art of 


Spelling, and- perhaps the moſt certain Rule of doing it juſtly, 
becauſe in theſe Notes we ſhall ſhew how every Vowel and 
Conſonant is form'd. 
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[5] Tho? it would be too much from the preſent Deſign for 


me to enter into the Enquiry, who was the Inventor of Letters, 


ind what Nation had the Honour of firſt enjoying this Benefit; 


pet that J may not wholly diſappoint ſome who may expect 
this, I ſhall in a very few Words let him know, That the Ch;- 
2:</: are allowed the Palm in this Particular; for their firſt King 


oh, who liv'd 1400 Years before Mo/es, 500 before Menes 


the firſt King of Egypt, and 2950 before Chriſ, was the Au- 
thor of this Invention, and writ in their Language a Book called 
Z:xim, which is the oldeſt in the World. 
But this was in Parts too remote, and which had ſo little Com- 


anication with the World, that is, all that World which was then 
nown, that we may reaſonably make another Enquiry after the 


| Original of Letters in the hither Parts of Aa, Egypt, and Europe. 


Tis more probable from the Mummies and Obeliſes, that Hie- 


ſvoglypbics where in theſe Parts the firſt Manner of Writing, and 


ven prior to Moſes; the Pyramids and Obeliſes being made, at 
leaſt in great meaſure, while yet, the Hyaelites were in Slavery 


to the Egyptians, and by Conſequence not very well qualified 


for Inventions ſo curiqus and judicious. | 

Whether Cadmus and the Phenicians learn'd LET TERS 
from the Egyptians, or their Neighbours of Judah and Sama- 
ria, may be a Queſtion ; fince the Bible wrote in Letters is more 
likely to have inform'd them, than the Hieroglyphics of Egypt. 
But when or whereſoever the Phenicians learnt this Art, L 


think it is generally agreed, that Cadmus, the Son of Agenor, 
firſt brought Letters into Greece, whence in ſubſequent Ages 


they ſpread over all Europe. | 

Thus much I have thought fit to ſay on this Head: What 
remains is, That as the Difference of the Articulate Sounds was 
to expreſs the different Ideas and Thoughts of the Mind; ſo it 


is certain, that one Letter was intended to fgmfy only one 


Sound ; and not, as at preſent, now to expre/s one Sound, and 


then another; which has brought in that Confuſion, that hag 


render'd the Learning of our Modern Tongues extremely diffi- 


cult; whereas if the various Sounds were conſtantly expreſs'd 


by the ſame Numerical Letter, more than half that Difficulty 


would be remov'd. | 
But fince we are not here to reform, or indeed make a new 
Alphabet, as ſome have vainly, againſt the Stream, or full Tide 
of Cuſtom, attempted ; but to explain and deliver Rules about 
that which we have, and according to thoſe Errors and Miſtakes 
which U ſe, the inviolable Rule and Right of Speaking and Writing, 
has conſecrated, ſuch an Endeavour would be as aſclel as ſingular. 
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ws CHAP. II. 
Of Vowtus. [6] 
Under Two Heads theſe Letters ſtill are plac'd, 
The" firft holds Vowels, Conſonants the laſt. 


* Twenty⸗ ſix Letters are naturally divided into Two | 


) 


Sorts, which are call'd Yowels and Conſonants. Yowels | 
or perfect Sounds. being by Nature of greater Excel- 
lence than Conſonants, as ſonnding by themſelves, and giving the 
latter their Sounds, juſtly dæmand our firſt Conſideration. | 
A Yowel, therefore, is a Letter denoting a full Sound made 
in the Throat, and can be pronounc'd without the help and 
Joining of any other Letter to it. | | 
A V owel by itſelſ tompleat is found, 
Made in the 7 hraat, one full and perfect Sound, 
Five Letters wwe can only Vowels call, 
For A, E, I, O, U, contain them all. 
[7] In Exgliſb we have but theſe Five Marks or Characters 
of theſe perſect Sounds call'd Yowels, a, e, i, o, u, and y at 0 | 


2 


[6] It is of Uſe to obſerve, that the ſeveral Sorts of Sounds 
us'd in Speaking, which we call Letters, are form'd in a very 
natural Manner. For firſt, the Mouth is the Orgathat forms 
them, and we fee, that ſome are ſo ſimple, and unmix'd, that 
there is nothing requir'd, but the opening of the Mouth to 
make them underſtood, and to form different Sounds; whence 
they have the Names of Voavels, or Voices, or Vocal Sounds. 
On the other Side we find, that there are others, whoſe Pro- 
munciation depends on the particular Application, and uſe of 
every Part of the Mouth, as the Teeth, the Lips, the Tongue, 
the Palate : Which yet cannot make any one perfect Sound 
but by the ſame opening of the Mouth; that is to ſay, they 
can only ſound by their Union with thoſe firſt and only perfect 
Sounds ; and. theſe are call'd Conſorants, or Letters ſounding 
with other Letters. | . 
[7] If we judge by the Characters or Marks, we find that 
there is not the ſame Number of Yowels in all Languages, and 
3 . yet 


Fg 
* 


\ 
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End of a Syllable for 7, which is only a different Figure, but 
entirely of the ſame Sound. When theſe Vowels end a Syl- 
lable, they are uſually long, but generally ſhort in all other Po- 
ſitions. 3 : 
To each of theſe, two different Sounds belong; 5 
1 One that is ſhort, another that is long; | 
8 Five double Vowels add, to fill the Vocal Throng. 


Each of theſe Five have two diſtin Sounds, that is, a long 

and a ſhort Sound; the ſhort Sound is always made long by 
% adding (e) at the End, as Lad, Lade; Met, Mete; Pip, Pipe; 
vels Rob, Robe; Tun, Tune: To theſe we muſt add Five double 
Yowels, compounded each of 'Two of Theſe. To attain to the 
the perfect Knowledge of this, the Learner muſt firſt be taught the 


true Sounds of theſe Five Yowels, as they lie ſingle, and each 


3 by itfelf; for that is the Guide to arrive ſafely at all their Va- 
ne I riations. _ | ; | | ; 
Beſides the long and ſhort, to (A) does fall 
A Sound that's broad, as in all, ſhall, and call; 
And in all Words, that end in chuble (L); 
As Wall, and Stall; in (1d), as bald avill tell: 
| Betwwixt a double (U) placed and (R), 
_m As Warden, Ward, Warren, Warm, and Warmer. 


nd ( in theſe Words ſeems to have gain'd this broad Sound 
from the ancient Spelling ; which even in the Days of Queen 
Elizabeth, added a (a) after it, as in tali, it being then written 
nds fault, as in 4/cham and ſeveral other Writers before 1560, &c. 


(4) be- 


nce For this Reaſon I am of Opinion, ſays our learned Dr. Wal. 
h. lis, that they ought to be diſtinguiſhed into theſe Three Claſſes; 
ro- | Guttural, or I broat, Sounds; Palatine, or Sounds of the Pa- 
of late; and Labial, or Sounds of the Lips, as they are form'd 
ye, either by the Throat, the Palate, or the Lips. 

ind If therefore we make this Diviſion of the Vowels, accord- 
hey ing to that Number of Vocal Sounds, as we find them in our 
fect | Time, (as we ought) then will their Number be Nine, wiz. 


ing Three in the hroat, three in the Palate, and three in the 


Lips, according to the three ſeveral Degrees or Manners of 
hat | opening the Mouth: that is, by a larger, middle, and Je/s: De- 
gree of opening it in thoſe Three Tlaces or Seats, | 


hat yet all Nations almoſt agree, that there are more different Sounds: 
to of Yowils, than they have common Characters to expreſs them. 


33 | [8] We 


(4) beſides its ſhort and long Sound, has before (7) or rather 
double (/) generally a broad, open or full Sound, as it has in 
Words ending in (/4), &c. but when the double (J) is parted} 

in the Middle of a Word it is pronunced ſhort, as Shal!oxr, 
Toallow ; *tis likewiſe broad when plac'd betwixt a (ww) and (79 
and likewiſe in Yao, Hatch, Water, Wrath, &c. 


(A) is ſhort when fingle Conſonants conclude, 
Or 7 wo of the ſame into the Middle intrude, 
Or ſeem in Sound obtain the Middle Part; 

But yet the final (e) dis Length to thſe impart. | 
[8] When a ſingle Conſonant ends a Syllable, Bat, can, far, 
(a) is ſhort; and when two of the ſame Conſonants meet in the 
Middle of a Word, as in batter, cannot, Farrier, &c. and when 
a ſingle Conſonant in the Middle ſounds double, as in Baniſb, 
Dragon, Habit, &c. and when it precedes Two Conſonants 


that end a Word, as 5a, pat, &c. But ſilent (e) ever after 
tneſe Two Conſonants, lengthens the (a) as paſte, &c. g 


(A) till we long moſt juſily do ſuppoſe 

In Words which but one Syllable compoſe, 
Whenewer. filent (e) is in the cloſe. 

And whin in th* End of Syllables, "tis known 
In Words that have more Syllables than one. 


(4) ſounds long, ſmall, and ſlender, 1/7, in Words of one 
Syllable with (e) at the End, as make, fare, late, &c. but this 
is the natural Effect of ſilent (-), which always gives length to 
the foregoing Vowel, and ought never to be written when that 
is ſhort ; tis likewiſe long in the Ends of Syllables in Words o 
many Syllables, as Cradle, Ladle, &c. 

No common Word in (a) can &er expire, 
Aud yet its genuine Sound retain entire. 
| (4) is obſcure, or not plainly pronounced, in the Word 
Thouſand. . : 
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3. 
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i 
3 P Ee nod <P 


None 

[s] We generally pronounce (a) with a more ſmall and ſlen 

der Sound, than moſt other Nations; as the French generall 
do their (e) when follow'd by () in the Word Entendment, tho 
\ ſomething ſharper and clearer ; or perhaps its moſt uſual Sound 
in our Tongue comes neareſt to the French Neuter, or ope! 
(e); as in the Words Etre, cte, &c or as the Iralians do thei 
(a). But yet not like the fat or groſs (a) of the Germans, whic 
Ai long, we expreſs by (au) or (aw), or if ſhort, by ik 24 
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None but proper Names end in this Vowel, except theſe 
Seven in (ea), which yet ſound (e,) as Lea, Plea, _ Pea, Sea, 
Tea, yea; the laſt Word is out of Us | 


Of the Vowel (E.) 


[9] E) is of a ferent Sound, and various Uſe; 

Silent itſelf, all Vowels docs produce; 
But leaft 166, yet ſometimes it is found 
To lengthen ev'n its own preceding Sound, 

A we in Scene and Glebe, and-others find; 
But (e] is moſtly of the ſhorter kind. 
But then its Sound is always clear eupreſt, 

4s in Whet, let, well, met, aud reſt. 


| The Sound of this Yowel is differently expreſs'd, and of 
various and great Uſe in the Pronunciation of other Voabels; 
for, when filent itſelf it lengthens them all, but is ſeldom long 
itſelf, or lengthen'd by itſelf in Words of one, or more than 
one Syllable. 


Its Sound is always ſhort, howeer a 

As fret, help, left, Beard, dreamt, and bleſt 3 
Unleſs made long by falent final (e), | 

Or double (e) in Form or Sound it he. 


A ſingle Conſonant at the End after (e) makes it ſhort, as in 
Bed, fret, Den, &c. Two or three Conſonants at the End after 


it does the ſame; (t) as le (1) as held, (Im) as Helm, (lp) 


as Help, (li) as melt, (mp) as Hemp, (nt) as dent, bent, (pt) 
as kept, (rb) as Herb, (rd) as Herd, (rk) as jerk, (rm) as 
Term (en) as Hern, (rt) as pert, 75 as Flesh, (js) as D:/e, 
(f) as Reft, beſt, bleſt. The Sound of (e) expreſs d by (ea) 
in the Middle of ſeveral Words is ſhort: as already, Beard, 
Bearn (a Child) Weather, Treaſure, cleanſe, Dearth, dreamt, 
FZarneft, Earth, (and all deriv'd from it) Father, Head, (and 
all deriv'd from it) Jealous, Leachery, Lead, Meadbau, Ann 
Pearl, Peaſant, Pleaſure, ready, an ſpread, and many 
more. 7 

t 


1 — tenth. — — 8 — 


— — —— * _ — — 


1 9] This Vowel is pronounc'd with a clear and acute Sound, 
like” the French (e) Maſculine : but it ſcarce eyer has the obſcure 
Sound of the French (e) Feminine; unleſs when ſhort (e) goes 


before (r), as in Yertue and Stranger, 
[10] The 
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It being thus naturally ſhort, it lengthens itſelf in Words of 
one Syllable but in theſe' ſixteen Examples, 


To theſe, in my Opinion, we may add zherc, were, * 
evhere,” tho by a different, yet wrong, Pronunciation, ſome 
ſound the firſt fe) in theſe Words like (a) long. 

In Words of more than one Syllable, the (e) at as End 
-lengthens theſe Words, as, 


1. Bede, | 9. Meade, a Country. 
i 2. Pede, oper Names. 10. Mere, a Lake or Fenn. 
= 3. Fere, 11. Mete, Meaſure, | 
= 4. Crete, an Iſland. 12. Kere, hindermoſt. 
= 5. Ere, before that. 13. Scene, in a Play. 
5e. Gl, Land. 14. Scheme, a Draught. 
1211. Glede, a Kite. 15. Sphere, a Globe. 
1 5 8. Here, in this Place. . 16. Theſe. 


at pan 
—  K__— 
1 . el a. ot. Bi - tb ie MRE-- __ DD — OM tas do nm bs | 


— —— 


{4 ; 
il I. Adbere. | 14. Interſere. 1 
| 2. Apoxeme. 5 ** Inter dene. ; 
4 Oe, - 16. Nicene, Creed, 
i 4. Blaſpheme. © 17. Obſcene. : 
| VV 18. Portreve. 5 
if; 6. Complete. 19. Preceds. 
| 7. Concede. 7 20. Recede. 
= 8. Concrete, 221. Replete. 
4 9. Convene., 22. Revere. 
| 10. Extras. | 23. Severe. 
11. Greve, Lord. 224. Sincere, 
12. Impede, to hinder. 25. Super ſede. 
13. Iutercede, mediate. 26. Supreme. 


NoTe, That complete, replete, extreme, ſupreme, are often 
ſpelt compleat, repleat, extream, Jupream ; ; but fince they are 
pelt both ways, I would not omit them, tho? they, when in 
eam, belong propely to the following Rule: | 


When long, acute, and clear, (e), ſounds we 3 
As in ev'n, evil, be, me, we and he: 
Ea, ie and 5. (e) are found, 


Sill to expreſs of (e) the longer Sound. 


Cuſtom lengthens the Sound of (e) by the improper aul 
Pawel.” (ea) in all Words where it does not ſound (a) ſhort, or 


{e) ſhort, as will be ſeen when we come to that improper double 
F. owel. 
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The Sound of (e) is lengthen'd by (ei) in theſe Words only, Op 


I. Conceit. 5 Either. 9. Receive. ö 
2. Conceive. 6. Neither. 10. Seize. 
3. Deceit. 75 Inveigle. 11. Weild. 
4. Decei ve. 8. Receipt. 
(ie lengthens the Sound of (e) or gives it that of double (e) 
e. : 
rr 14. Grief. py; Rephiove, 7 
2. Belieme. 15. Grievance. 28. Siege. wr ke 
3. Belief. 16. Grieve, 29. Shrieve. 
4. Befiege. 17. Grievous. - 30. Shriek. 
5. Bier. 18. Lief. 31. Sieve. 
6. Brief. 19. Liege. 32. Shield. 
7. Caſhier. 20. Muletier, 33. Thieves, 
8. Chief. St. "Prece; 34. Thief. 
9. Cieling. 22. Piedmont. 35. Thieve. 
10. Field. 23. Pierce. 36. Thievery. 
11. Fiend. 24. Prieſt. 37. Thieviſh. 
12. Friend. 25. Relief. 38. Hela. 


13. Frontier. 


26. Relieve. 


In all other Words the Sound of (e) long is expreſs'd by the 
ouble Vowel (ee), as in Bleed, Creed, . 


[10] The Sound 


f (e) in Stranger is obſcure, 
When 


(10] The Uſe of this (e) is the lengthning the Sound of the 
oregoing Conſonant; and a very learned Man is of Opinion, 
at it had this Original. That it was pronounc'd but in obſcure 
anner, like the (e) Feminine of the French; ſo that the Words 
ake, one, Wine, &c. which are now Words of one Syllable, «=. 
ere formerly Diſ-ſyllables, or Words of Two Syllables, ra- e, 
ne, Wi. ne; ſo that the firſt Vowel terminating the firſt Syllable, 
as therefore long; and that obſcure Sound of the bnal (e) by 
tle and little vaniſh'd fo far, that in the End it was totally neg- 
Qed, as the (e) Feminine of the French often is, the Quantity 
f the foregoing Vowel being preſerv'd, and all the other Letters 
eeping their Sounds, as if the (e) were likewiſe to be pronounc 'd. 
nd a ſtronger Argument of this is, that we ſee this mute (e) in 
e old Orthography or Spelling perpetually annex d to many _ 
ith, in which it is now conſtantly omitted, as Darke, Marke, 
Ife, Leafe, Maite, and innumerable more, to which Words 
dere is no Reaſon to imagine, that it ſhould have been join'd, 
it had not been pronounc'd Dar hes Mar-ke, Sel. fe, Lea: fe, 
* te, 
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The Engliſh Grammar, with Notes. 
Men (e) ends Words, it has no Sound at all, 
Except in Words which wwe do proper call; 
| Except it doubled be in Form or Sound, 
The 7s to this the ſole Exception found. 


( F ') itſelf, at the End of a Word, has now no proper Sour 
of its own, as in bats, Hawe, love, &Cc. except in he, wrhic 


— . ends. @n.4 


Wai-te, Kc. For, 'tis plain, it could not be join'd to thol 
Words to make the foregoing Syllable long, which is now ii 
ew Uſe ; becauſe the precedent Syllables are either nd 
ong, or made ſo by their Dipthongs, or diuble Vowels. And 
ther Proof of this is, that we find in the old Poets this (e) make 
either another Syllable or not, as the Occaſion of the Verſe re! 
quires; which happens to the French (e) Feminine, both in Ver 
and Proſe. _ | . 
But tho” this mute (e) is not ſounded in our Time, yet is 
far from being of no uſe and ſuperfluous; for beſide its demon 
ſtrating, that theſe Words were formerly of more Syllables, thay 
they are at preſent, it yet ſerves to theſe three Uſes: Fi, I. 
reſerve the Quantity of the foregoing Vowel, which if lony 
efore, remains ſo, tho' that final or mute (e) be pronounc'd 
24/z, To ſoften the Sound of (c), (g), and (%), as huge, ſince 
breathe, aurtathe, ſecthe, which that being away, would be pro! 
nounc'd hug, /inh, breath, wreath, ſeeth, &c. 3dly, Jo diſtin} 
guiſh (@) Conſonant from (u) Vowel, as in have, crave, ſaw! 
&c. which would elſe be hau, crau, ſau, &c. but (v) Conſonan 
having now a peculiar and proper Character, it may perhap 


| hereafter happen thar this mute (e) may be left out after it. 


Whenever there is neither of theſe Conſiderations, it is re 
dundant, except when it follows (I), preceded by ſome othe 
Coolanudt, as in Henle, Canale, &c. here indeed the Uſe i 
not ſo apparent as in the following Inſtances, yet it has eve 
here an obſcure Sound, and the ending Conſonants could n 
be pronounc'd without it; nay, in Verſe they always make tw 
Syllables : So that Dr. Vallis, who makes it here redundant! 
is certainly miſtaken ; tho' he is perfectly in the right in Ja 


Trifie, Title, Table, Noble, &c. ſince, as he obſerves here, it 


mute, or rather the obſcure () produces it. 3 
This mute (e) in the Middle of Words is ſeldom us'd, unleſ 
it was in the primitive Words a final (e), as in Advancement 
Changeatle, &c. it was final in Advance, Cban e, &c. Bu 
this (e) which is mute in Words of the * Number, i 
ſounded in the FEI Houſe, Houſes, &c, : 
[11] Wheat 


The Engliſh Grammar, with Notes. 1 5 
is writ with a ſingle (2), to diſtinguiſh it from hee; and ſome 
proper Names, as Phwbe, Penelope, Paſiphae, Gethſ.mane, and 
Zn £:tome, &c. for (e) ſimple is ſeldom elſe pronounc'd at the 


st nd of a Word, for he, me, e, we, be, and ye, n and 
ou'd better be written by (ee). 


pen“ er the Srund of” le)] is in tbe End, . 
Some of theſe Letters auell exproje't youll * 
V, or ie, happy; ey, as in Key, 


Double (e) agree; ea, as in Tea. 


But the Sound of (e) is at the End of many Words, tho' dif- 
ferently expreſs' d; Finſt, and moſt commonly, by (0; as happy, 


KY holy, Mercy; theſe Words may be writ with (ze) or (y) as the 


E Writer pleaſes. 
2dly, By (ey) in Angleſey, Balcony, Honey, Cockney, Hum- 


£ ö phrey, Key, Ramſey, and many more; tho' Cuſtom now begins to 


| proved. in the Omiſſion of the (e). 

34ly, The Sound of (e) at the End is expreſs'd by (ee), as in 
Pboriſce, Sodducee, agree, Chaldee, Bee, Ku e, and many more. 
The Sound of (e) at the End is likewiſe expreſs'd by (za), 
as in Sea, Flea, Pea, Tea, Lea. 


The Voice foregoing, Length and ſoftneſs gains, 
And after (e) and (g) this ſaftning Power remains. 

The ſilent (e), which is put at the End of Words and Sy llablee, 
does not only produce, or lengthen the foregoing Yowel, but 
often renders its ſound more ſoft; as in Face and Lace; lo in 
Rag, Rage, S tags Stage, hug, huge. 


I Compound Words its Silence (e) retains, 
Which in the Simple in the End it gains. 


| It does the ſame Office in the Middle Syllables, when it fol- 
3 lows (g) or (c), as in Advancement, Encouragement ; ſince (c) 
Y and (g) are always ſounded hard, unleſs (e) or (i) lenden them; 
as /ing, ſinge, ſwing, ſwinge, &c. 

I, O, and U, at ib' End of Words require, 

The filent (e), the ſame do's (va) defire, 


The filent (+) is added to (i), (o) and (a), at the End of Words, 
becauſe the Genius of the Language requires it; and likewiſe to 
(v) Conſonant or (wa), except when an (i) follows in the ſame 
Word; as in living, thriving, & to avoid the Concourſe of 
t00 many Yowelsz ; it's preſerv'd in b/ameable, 3 &c. to 


Where &er the filent (e) a Place obtains, : ? 
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mark the diſtinct Syllables. For (ie) we often now put ()), all 

Mercy for Mercir, and dy for dir, &c. | 9 
In Compound Words, tho" of obſcurer Sound, | 
Or even filent, (e) muſt ftill be found. | 


x 


Tho? (e) be not ſounded, or at leaſt very obſcurely, yet muſt 
it not be left out in Writing in the Middle of Compound Words, 
as namely, finely, cloſely, handſomelv, whereof, wherein, whereon,? 
&c. nor after {/) at the End of a Word, another Conſonant pre. 
ceding it, tho* obſcurely founded, as Bridle, Rifle, Bugle, &c. 
for its Virtue ſtill reaches the foregoing Vowel as to its Length 

and Softneſs, unleſs where three Conſonants intervene, as in 
Fiddle, Ruffle, &c. which are call'd a Syllable and half, tho? in 
Reality they are two diſtin Syllables, as is plain from out ff 
Verſes. | | 3 
When (n) concludes a Word, the (e)'s obſcure, | 
Or does perhaps no Sound at all endure.” 


The Sound of (e) before (2) at the End of a Word is very 
obſcure, or rather ſilent, as eleven, ſeven, even, Heaven, bounden, 
beaten, &c. and this is ſo plain, that in Verſe they are now al- 
ways us'd for Words of but one Syllable. But proper Names 
of Perſons and Places are an Exception to this Rule, as Eden, 
Eben, &c. | | - | 

When (re) concludes a Word the Sound removes 
Before the (r) and (u) it moſtly proves. 


) 

| Aft 

The Sound of (e) after (7) is ſilent, or paſſes into a prece- Ar. 

dent (a) obſcure; as Fire, ſounds Fi- ur; Oeſire, Def ur; more, 

mo- ur; Mare, Ma ur; Rere, Re- ur, &c. The ſame holds in ,, 
Acre, Maſſicre, Meagre, Maugre, &c. 8 


When (s) at the End of Plural Wards is found, 
I is the filent (e) affords no Sound. 


IE) is ſilent when () is added to the Ends of Words in Name! 
which ſignify more than one; as in Blades, Trades, Glades, 
Babes, &c. but the Reaſon of this is, becauſe the Word had (e) 
filent to ſoften and lengthen the Sound before, and the () is only 
added to ſhew that it ſignifies more than one. Thus in dozes, © 
| bites, takes, likes, firikes, &c. which you will find anon to be 
call'd, by way of Excellence, Words that affirm ſomething of! 

. ſome Name or Ferſon. And tho' the Affirmation and Name 
are often written with the ſame Letters, as Trades, ſignifying} 
many Trades, and trades, he trades; yet, beſides the Senſe, theWf 

Writing the Name with a Capital or great Letter, and the Wordiſo 
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„ a Affirmation with a ſmall, (for ſo they ought to be written) 
, ay ſufficiently diſtinguiſh them. 

Nor muſt (e) fhal be omitted, tho* the Syllable that goes be- 
re conſiſt of a double Vowel, as Houſe, ny; 1 . 
caſe, &c. and in Horſe, Nurſe, Purſe. 


2 a But (e) between two (s's) at the End, 
8, 
Does to the Ear a certain Sound commend; 
reon, 
re. Or elſe betaueen c, g, cb, z, and s, |  -; _ 
P I. ſtill another Syllable mul expreſs. - . | 


; But here it is to be noted, that Words that have tlie Sound of ; 
s in ), or (-) mingled in their Sound, (cs) then makes another and 
2 diſtin Syllable ; as after (e) in Traces, Places, Slices, &c. 
ter (cy) in Preaches, ee Leec bes, Riches, &c. after (g) in 
8-285, Sieges, obliges, &c. after (s) in Horſes, Muſes, Cloſes, 
'oſes, Roſes, &c. after (x) in razes, amazes, ſurprizes, &c. 


15 1] Of the Vowel (I). 


aden, ip ben (I) precedes ght, Led nd, | SEEN 
V al- Gh, mb, gn, Id, ill long will be; | | 
45 E le it is always hare; as you will ſee. 


As for its being long when (e) ſilent concludes the Syllable, 
s in Tide, abide, &c. that is according to the general Rule of 
) ſilent after any other Vowel ; the ſame will hold of (e) 
After (7) in Fire, Deſire, &c. Examples of the foregoing Rule 
Ire Delight, Fight, Mind, Rind, kind, high, nigh, figh ; climb, 
4 u, mild, Child, except build, guild. Short, i did, will, _ 
ill, win, ail, Mint, fit, &c. 1 

(I) before (r) the Sound of (u) dbes ſute, 
Except in ir for in, as in irreſolute. 
Irreverent, irrevocable, irretrievable, irreligiaus,” &c. 


* (1) befirs (e xd (on) AL, fond" 190? 
4 10 And after (ſt) the Sound the ſame will be. 
only Examples are, — 4 Onion, Communion, Hollier, Collier, 


my : 


annier, &c. Celeſtial, Chriſtian, Combuſtion, Nueſtion, Ke. and 
o bel | | 


it ſounds in Poiniard. Tis obſcure 1 in  Goffip. 
To 


g of ; 

lame de 5 — 
ying ur] When 60 is ſhort, it ſounds moſt —— like that 
„ theſhf the (7) of the French, and other Nations, with the ſmall 


Vord ound; but when tis long, it is 1 like the Greek (e). 
8 | (i 2] Short 
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To found like doable (e), (i) does incline, 
As in Machine, and Shire, and Magazine; 
Tide (a) in Sirrah ; but aurit (oi) in join. 
And alſo in appoint, boil, broil, Foints, &c. 


No Engliſh Mord can end in naked =_ : 
It muſt add (e), or in their room place (y). 


The le) is added to (i) in the Concluſion of Words, and - 77 
often put in their Room; yet (ie) is better after (/) and (, 
as in cruciſe, dignifie, al e, buſie, Ge. &c. Tho LocuJ | 
riouf! neſs, often in theſe Words, puts (7). 


[12] Of the Vowel (O.) 


(O) des expreſs three ſeveral Sorts of Sound, 
As (o) in 20, the Mouth ſtill opening round: 
/ (au) in Felly, (u) in come and ſome, 
And before (I) and fingle (m), except in Home. 
This Vowel expreſſes (o) round in Roſe, (a) long in Poll, ö 
end, (u) obſcure in come and ſome, &c. N 
(O) in theſe Places ſounds (2) becauſe theſe Words were ori- 
ginally ſpelt with a (z) and not an (o). 
(O) ill is Sort, unleſs when it is faund 
In one of all th ſe Ways to lengthen Sound; 
When (o) a Word or Syllable does cloſe, 
Unleſs when double Sounds of Conſonants oppoſe. 


Tt cloſes in go, ho, lo, fo, Wo, no, ewho, do, undo, whoſo,. e. 
or when it ends Syllables, as in glo- rious, Sto- ry, &c. Exceptions, 
as Body, Codicile, notable, &c. when the Sound of the following 
Syllable is doubled. 


When (o) before double (1) its Place does bald, 

Or elſe before (Id) as Scold, bold, Gold, 

Before (It) as molten, Bolt; SGX | 
(Lſt), as Bolſter, and ſeveral more. 


Examples. When double (1) ends a Word, as 7 ell, Poll, Roll) 
controll, &c. but thoſe were originally written with (ou), and 
yet. retain the long Sound of the double Vowel. (1d) as cla 

| __ coli 


—m__— 


— — 


5 2] Short (e) is pronounc'd like the German (a), or ope 
or fat (o), only it is ſhort; as in ford, mollifie, &c. long (o) i 
pronounc'd like the Greek (o) and the French (au). - 5 __ 


's 
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old, bold, &c. before (It) and (1) as Bolt, Holt, Cult, Up- 
laue, ke. 

g Before (rd), (rge), as Cord and Forge, | | 
Ford, Sword, and gord, and /ikewiſe George and gorge. 
Before (rm), (rn), (rt), as Storm, | 
Forlorn, exhort, and others may inform. 


But ſofter and more obſcure in Fort, Comfort, Effort, which 
(5), Pas two Ways of Pronunciation, the laſt Syllable being long, 
ncu-· ind the firſt ſhort ſome times, and at other times the contrary, 
hob the firſt Way is the moſt juſt and true Quantity, Purport, 
Franſport, &c. 


Before (ſt) and (ught) ; as Poſt, ö 
(But with a ſharper Tone in Froſt, loſt, Coſt,) 
Nought, bought, Thought, and ter it when wve wiew Y 
The Syllable cloſe up with double (u), 
: As awe do in blow, ſhow, and know, find true. 
olly If it be long by the Syllables ending with (ao), it will be no 
Jeſs by adding (e) ſilent, whoſe Quality is to lengthen the fore- 
ori. going Vowel, and which ought to be added in Bowe, blaue, 
Crocve, gleabe, &c. to diſtinguiſh them from Words which have 
e Sound of the proper double Vowel (ow) ; as How, now, 
0W, &C, Eo | 


In Words of many Syllables (O) be 
Obſcure in Sound, when plac'd before a (P). 


As for Example, in Biſhop, Biſsoprich; but in Words of one 
ISyllable it ſounds open, as in flop, hop, flop, &c. It is like- 
wiſe very obſcure before (a) at the End of a Word, as in Hat- 
ton, Hutton, Button, Parſon, Cajon, Falcon, &c. But theſe ars 

rather ſilent (o)'s than obſcure (z)'s, the ſecond Syllable being 
ſo much ſuppreſs'd, that it ſeems no more than the ſecond in 
Heaven, even, &c. which Uſe has now made but one. 


When jingle (1) or (m) or (r) purſue 


Noll, (O), when it's placd 'twixt (r) and double (u), 
od When followw'd by (va) and ſilent (e) we prove, 
old, (O) then ſounds (u) cxcept in rove, Grove, ftrove. 


ce This is plain from theſe Examples: Colour, Columbine, Co- 
- Ley, &c. Comfort, come, Kingdom, Beſom, Fathom, random, & c. 
but commonly, &C, is excepted. World, Work, Worſhip, &C. 

) i before (th), as Brother, Mother, ſmother, &c. except Broth, 
Cloth, Froth, Troth, Wroth ; but moſt of theſe have been, and 

are {till frequently written with (a). (O) after (7), in —_— 

tron, © 


* | 54 $ -\ \ 
i +45 th Ra 
—_— * 1 
o _—y} 
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Citron, inviron, Iron, Saffron, is obſcure like (a), and in Ren 

(the City) *tis pronounc'd like (oo) in Room. 
The Sound of (o) in th' End you 8. muſt know 
I ne er expreſs'd thus nakedly by (o 3 
Except in do, unto, go, lo, fo, . no. | 


(O) never ends an Erg/;/5 Word, except before excepted, and 
undo, whoſo, (an antiquated Word) to, too, two, who, io, mo 
(for more) is a Word quite out of Uſe; the Sound of (o) being 
there expreſs d by (ow) except in Foe, Toe, Doe, Roe. 


[13] Of the Vowel (U). 


Two Sounds in (u) we certainly ſhall find, 
Rub's of the ſhorter, Muſe the longer Kind. 


The long Sound is what it bears in the ſingle Voavel, the won 
is more obſcure and lingual. The ſhort 22 are Dub, avg | 
rut, n. Drum, burſt, muft, Ru ſt. 


Long, when in Words of many & Yables 
ends a Syllable, as in Durables. 


This Vowel, when it ends a Syllable in Words of many $14 
lables, is long; as in Curicus, Union, Importunity, Furious, Pu-. 
rity, Security, &c. But this long Quality of (z) in this Place 
ſeems to come from (e) final, underſtood, tho? left out to avoid! 
the claſhing of two Vowels, for it might be Dureable, Impune- 
ity, &c. tho' a following Vowel of any kind will, after a ſingle 
Conſonant, naturally lengthen the foregoing ; except when they 
Sound of the following Conſonant is doubled, as in Bury, bu 
ried, Study, &c. where the (2) is ſhorten'd and falls into the 
Sound of (o) ſhort or obſcure. N I 

No Engliſh Word in (u) can fairl end, q 
its Sound expreſs'd by (ew) or (ue) we fad. 

Except you, thou and lieu, and this one Word adieu, 
Few Words begin with, or i th Middle have (eu). 

Inſtead of (a) in the End, we put (av), or (ve) as Nepbeav, 
New, Sincw, Yew, &c. and accrue, Ague, Avenue, &c. Nor 
is the Sound of () in the Beginning and Middle of Words, in 
many Words, except ſuch as are deriv'd from the Greet; as 
Euchariſt, Eunuch, Euthrates, Eulogy, E utychus, Euphony, Dance 

Veutero. 


| 


Tr] The ( (a) long is ante like the French (u) ſmall ; 


or ſlender. 
[14] we 
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euteronomy, Europe, Euroclydon, Euſebius, Euſtace, E uterpe, 
Wutyches, Feud, Grandeur, Pleurify, Pleuritick, Rheumatich, 
eumatiſin, Rheum. _ „„ | 
N here: e er the (a) is long befides, tis found 

That its own Character denotes its Sound. 

Ar, ir, or, with ure and er, . 


T expreſs the Sound of (u) we oft prefer, 
. When at the End of Words, that do confiſt | 
f Of. many Syllables, th lac'd. 1 ; 
_ Of many Hllables, they are plac'd. n | | 


The Sound of () in all other Places, but what are mention 
here it is long, is expreſs'd by the Vowel itſelf; but when it 
p obſcure and ſhort in the End of Words of many Syllables (and 
pme of one) it is ſometimes expreſs'd by (ar), by the Corrupt- 
Peſs of our Pronunciation; as in Altar, Angular, Calendar, Fo- 
ular, Medlar, Pedlar, Pillar, Solar, &c. or by (ir), as Birch, 
Dirt, Shirt, Sir, Sirname, to Hirt or ſquirt Water, flir, Third, 


ſhort hirty, the Words deriv'd from it, &c. or by (or), as in Au- 
3 ud, eftors, Actors, Adminiſtrator, Ambaſſador, Anchor, Aſſeſſor,” Cor« 


ector, Counſellor, Cppreſſor, &c. or by (ure), as in Adventure, 
$4 chiteture, Conjetture, conjure, Creature, Feature, | Figure, 
Fracture, Furniture, Geſture, Impoſture, Inclaſure, Indenture, 
nure, Jointure, Junfure, Lecture, Leiſure, Manufacture, Mix- 
PI, re, Nature, Nurture, Overture, Paſture, perad venture, Picture, 
pi Pleaſure, Poſture, Preſſure, Rapture, Rupture, Scripture, Sculp- 
ure, Stature, Structure, Superſtructure, Tenure, Jincture, Tor- 
ure, Treaſure, venture, Vefture, Verdure. | 1424 
Theſe we have inſerted becauſe the (2) is ſhort and obſcure, 
ho” it have (e) final at the End, and ſerves therefore for an Ex- 
eption to that Rnle, as well as an Example of this. | 
Or by (er), as Adder, Adulterer, Auger a Tool, Ballifters, Ban- 
er, Fodder, Croſier, Crupper, Daughter, Slaughter, &c. [14]' © 
| 8 CHAP; HT 


(14) We ſhall here, at the End of the YVowels, fay a few 


u, ords of their Formation, which, well ſtudy'd, will (as we 
have obſerv'd) be a great Help to the Art of Spelling. To 
Leu, Proceed therefore according to the Diviſion made in our Notes 
Nor n Number [6 J. The Gutturali, or 7 hroat- Letters, or Voaueli, 
s, in re form'd in the top or upper Part of the Throat, or the lower 
; a; Fart of the Palate or Tongue, by a moderate Compreſſion of 
hence, de Breath. When the Breath goes out with a full Guſt, or 
lere. Warger opening of the Mouth, the German (a) or the open (a) 
Wa form'd. But the French, and other Nations, as well as the 
| | | Germans, 


—_ 22 NV 9 P 
my Germans moſt commonly pronounce their (a) in that manner e 
ms The Engliſb expreſs that Sound, when it is ſhort, by ſhort (o) Wc 
_ but when it is long, by (on) or (as); but ſeldom by (a). Fot 
13} in the Words Fall, Fly, Call, Collar, Lows, Loſs, Cauſe, Coſi 200! 

—_ and odd, ſaab' d, ſod, and in many other Words like theſe, ther 

1 is the Gas Sound of the Voabels in both Syllables, only in thi 
1 firſt it is long, and in the laſt ſhort. And this perhaps mig 

11 bring our former Diviſion of Sounds into doubt, ſince that ſup a 

1 poſes the Difference to ariſe from their Length or Brevity = 

11 whereas here we make the Sounds the ſame. But this muſt bh. 

_— here underſtood of the Formation of the Sounds ; that 1s, thy du 

8 Mort and the long Sounds are produc'd in the ſame Seats o fe 

1 Places of Formation; but in the former Rule, the Hearing 50 

11 only is the judge of the Sounds, as they are emitted, not as u. 

_ the Place of their Formation. 44 

_ 111 In the ſame Place, but with a more moderate opening of ad 

_ —_ Mouth, is form'd the French (e) Feminine, with an obſcurs e 
Wt Sound: Nor is there any Difference in the Formation of thi f 

_ Letter, from the Formation of the foregoing open (a), but tha 

18 the Mouth or Lips are more contracted in this, than in the for t 

mer. This is a Sourd, that the Engliſe ſcarce any where allow e 

111 or know, except when the ſhort (e) immediately precedes the 5 

TR Letter (7), as liberal, Vertue, Liberty, &c. , 

5 The ſame Place is the Seat of the Formation of (o) and ul Al 
11 obſcure, but ſtill with a leſs opening of the Mouth, and it diff 

_* an fers from the French (e) Feminine only in this, that the Mouth pt 

1 being leſs open'd, the Lips come nearer together. This ſameſp 

a Sound the French have in the laſt Syllables of the Words /erwiP* 

_ teur, ſacrificateur, &c. The Engliſh expreſs this Sound by 

_— ſhort (#) as in turn, burn, dull, cat, &c. and ſometimes by a 

_—_— Negligence of Pranunciation, they expreſs the ſame Sound by. 

_ le) and (on, as in come, ſome, done, Company, Country, couple) 

_ covet, love, &c. and ſome others, which they ought more juſtly} 

_ to give another Sound to. The Welk generally expreis thi" 

Bound by (y) only that Letter at the End of Words wit * if 

WE them founds (4) * 
1 The Palatine Vowels are form'd in the Palate, that is, by N 

a2 moderate Compreſſion of the Breath, betwixt the Middle of 

5 the Palate and the Tongue; that is, when the Hollow of thd 
_— Palate is made leſs by the raiſing of the Middle of the Tongue, 
man in the Pronunciation of the Throat, or Guttural Sounds FP 

_ Theſe Sounds are of three Sorts, according to the leſſening orf 
__ enlarging of the ſaid Hollow ; which Difference may be produc d c 
1 two 5 Ways, either by contracting the Mouth or _ 
3 1 
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e Tongue remaining in the ſame Poſition ; or by elevating 
e Middle of the Tongue higher to the Fore- parts of the Pa- 
te, the Lips or Mouth remaining in the ſame State. This is 
one either way, and it is the ſame: Thing if it were done both 


ays. 

The Engliſh ſlender (a) is form'd by a greater Opening of 
he Mouth; as in Bat, bate, Sam, ſame, dem, Dame, Bar, 
are, ban, bane, &c. This Sound differs from the fat or open 
e) of the Germans, by raiſmg the Middle of the Tongue, as 
he Engliſb do, and fo compreſſing the Breath in the Palate ; . 
Put the Germans on the contrary, deprefs their Tongue, and fo 
Pepreſs the Breath into the Throat. The French expreſs this 
Pound when (e) goes before (n) or () in the ſame Syllable, as 
as ti ntendement, &c. The Welſb and the Italians pronounce their 
Ja) with this Soun cg. 8 ge ond. 

In this ſame Seat the French form their (e) Maſculine, by a 
ſcurMeſs, or the middle Opening of the Mouth, with an acute Sound, 
this the Taliaus, Engliſh, Spaniards, and others, pronounce this 
etter; for it is a middle Sound betwixt the foregoing Vowel 
and that which follows: But the Z:g//4 expreſs this Sound 
„Pot only by (e), but when it is long, by (ea), and fometimes 
y (); as the, theſe, ſell, Seal, tell, Teal, ſteal, ſet, Seat, s, 
Peaßß, red, read, receive, deceive, &c. But thoſe Words which 
re written with (ea) would really be more rightly pronounc'd, 
if. If to the Sound of (e) long, the Sound of the Exgliſb (a) juſtly 
outtFpronounc'd, were added; as in all Probability they were of old 
Pronounc'd, and as they are ftill in the Northern Parts. And 
Thus thoſe written with (ei) would be more juſtly ſpoken, if the 
Pound of each Letter were mix'd in the Pronunciation. 

In the ſame Place, but yet with a leſſer opening of the Mouth, 


d by) ſlender is form'd, which is a Sound very familiar with the 

47 rexch, Italian, Spaniards, and moſt other Nations. This Sound 
uſth chen it is ſhort, is expreſs'd by the Engliſb by (i) ſhort ; but 
thi» hen it is long, it is generally written with (ze) not ſeldom with 


With (ie), and ſometimes by (ca), as fir, ſee't, fit, feet, fill, feel, field, 

ill, Reel, ill, eel, fin, ſeen, near, dear, hear, &c. Some of thoſe 
Words which with this Sound are written with (ea) are often 
nd more juſtly expreſs'd by (ce), and others ſpelt with (e) Maſ- 
.Fculine, adding to it the Sound of (a) flender, very ſwiftly pro- 
nounc'd. The Velſb expreſs this Sound not only by (i), and 
in the laſt Syllable by (y), but alſo by (2), which Letter they 
always pronounce in that Manner, and ſound the Diphthongs or 
double Vowels au, eu, like ai and ei. | 


* 


24 | 
The Labial, or Lip Vole” are form'd i in the Lips, bei 
put into a round P orm, the Breath being there moderate 
compreſs d. There are three Sorts of Claſſes of theſe, as w 
as of the former. 

The round (e) is form'd by the larger Aperture or Opent 
of the Lips, which Sound moſt People give the Greet o; t 
French with the ſame pronounce their (a), and the Engliſb 


moſt always pronounce their long (o) and alſo (o), the (a) 2 
it were quite vaniſhing in the Utterance ; of which the ſam 
may be ſaid as was before on (ea), as one, none, aohole, Hol. 1 
Coal, Boat, thoſe, choſe, &c. The fhort (o) is expreſs'd by th ; 
.open one, as I have ſaid before, but more rarely by the rough 4 
one 1 
The German fat (a) is form'd in the Lips, by a more mo 
derate or middle Degree of opening em. The ſame Sound if 
uſed by the Italiaus, Spaniards, and not a few others. Thi 
French expreſs this Sound by ou, the el by ww; the Englilt 
generally by (oc), more rarely by or ou, as Foot, forot, full 
' Fool, Pool, good, flood, Wood, Mood, Source, could, 8771 Jhouli 3 
Kc. But 4, Moe, and the like, are better expreſs'd by round 
(0) than fat 85 : 
Silent (2), ſo much in uſe with both French and Engl; 1B, i 
form d in the ſame Place, but with a leſſer opening of the Lip: 
This Sound is every where expreſs'd by the Ergliſbꝰ with theit 
long (u), ſometimes by (e) and (ew), which yet are better pro} 
-nounc'd by retaining the Sound of the (e) Maſculine, as Mad 
June, Lute, dure, mute, mew, brew, knew, &c. Foreigners would 
obtain the Pronunciation of this Letter, if they would endeavouy 
to pronounce the Diphthong (iz) by putting the lender ( be# 
fore the Letter () or (w), as the Spaniard in Ciudade, a Eity 
but this is not abſolutely the ſame Sound, tho' it comes very 
near it; for (i) is a compound Sound, but the French and 
Engliſo (u) is a ſimple. The Ye. generally expreſs this Sound 
by i, yw, uw, as in /liu, Colour; thw, a Rudder ; Du 


We allow theſe Nine Sounds to be Vowels, that is, diſtind. 
unmixt Sounds; nor do we know any more; for the Engliji 


broad (i) does not ſeem to be a ſimple Sound, yet we do nol 
deny, but that there may now be in ſome Part of the World| 
or Poſterity may diſcover more Vocal Sounds in thoſe Seats o 
Voice, than thoſe Nine which we have mention'd, and fo ti 
poſſible there may be ſome intermediate Sounds, ſuch as per 
haps is the French (e) Neuter, betwixt the Palatine Vowel ( 


Lender and (e) Maſculine ; for the Aperture or Opening — the 
| Out: 


— 
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Mouth is like the continu'd Quantity, diviſible in infinitum : 
or as in the numbering the Winds, firſt there were four 
Names, then twelve, and at laſt thirty-two ; thus whereas the 
Hrabians, and perhaps the ancient Hebrews, had only three 
XV owels, or one in each Seat, now in our Times we plainly” 
Niſcover at leaſt three in every Seat; perhaps our a may 
aterpoſe ſome betwixt each of theſe. 
But all theſe Vowels are capable of being _— long or 
ort, whence ariſes the Difference of Quantity in long and. 
ort Syllables, tho* ſome of em are very rarely long, as ob- 
ure (u) and (e) Feminine: Others are more rarely ſhort, 
s round (o) and ſlender (z), at leaſt in our Tongue. But 
ſome of the Conſonants are capable of Contraction and being, 
engthen'd, (eſpecially ſuch as make the neareſt Approaches to 
he Nature of Vowels) except p, t, #, or hard c, which are 
bſolute Mutes, nor have any manner of proper Sound, but 
Maly modify the Sound either of the preceding or ſucceeding 
IF owel. 
50 Here we think it proper to bring all theſe Vowels into one 
round ew, rang'd in their proper Claſſes. 


Li 1 | | Greater. | Middle, «.] | Leſs. | 

Fw | Guttural or Throat | — — 

Mu/ — open le Feminine o obſcure 

od Palatine or Palate > 5 — — 

7) bel ———— a ſlender Upon; 7 ſlender 
| Labial or Lip 11 . 


* 


ity} 
S Ver} b 
% any © — o round « ſlender 
Sound . 


Dui 


$ 
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liſtinct 
Engli/e 
do nog 
World 
Seats 0 
| ſo 't 
as per- 
wel ( 
4 of thi 

' Mout 
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ti noe Os 
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(ee) in bleed, Seed, &c. (oi) in void, (oe) in Food, and (ou) in 
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CH A P. 10. 
o DouBLE Vowzls, proper and improper. 17610 1 


17 ben of two Vowels the compounded Sound 3B 
Fully in one Syllable i is found 5 ; 
Of both partabing, yet diſlin from all, 2 
7 his we à Double Vowel ill do call. 


HAT we call Double V. ooo, „ is, when the Sound of two 3 4 

Yoxwels is mix'd perfectly in one Syllable, and, indeed, a 
makes a diſtinct Sound from either and all the other Feud 4 
and would merit peculiar Characters, if we were to form an 
Alphabet, and not follow that, which is already in Uſe ; 1 
which we expreſs theſe diſtinct Sounds by the two Yoxwels, whole | 4 
Sound compoſes them; (7) in fair, (au) in /aud or 2704 


Houſe. 


5; $, 
* 
7 


But if the Sound of one is heard alone, 
Tis then improperiy fo calÞd, aue own, 
Tho" of the Proper it before 8 


When two Vowels come together in one Sylable, and pro- 9 
duce no other Sound, but what one of the two gives alone, then [ 
is that not properly, but improperly call'd a Double YVorwel ; 
as (ea) is every where pronounc 'd () long, the Sound of the | 7 
(e) not mingling at all with it, is entirely ſupprelt ; as in Meat, N 
Pleaſure, Treaſure, &c. (iz) is ſounded like (ee) in een, as in | tl 
Fend: and (ei) ſounds only (e) long, as in receive, and (ry) in i. 
Key, or like (az), and ſo make no proper Dowble Yowel. (Eau), # 
leu), \ew, ſound only (2) long, as in Beauty, Eunuch, few. 3 

Hence it follows, that a true and proper Double Vowel muſt | 


conſiſt of two diſtin Vowels in one Syllable, yet making but 1 þ 
one Sound compounded of thoſe two Letters, and different from 
the other ſingle Yoxwe/s ; they muſt be in one Syllable, becauſe | 


two Yowels often come together, but make two diſtinct .Syl-| 1 
Jables, as in aerial, annual, aguiſb, altes, Kc. 5 


— 
1 


[15] Theſe double „ are commonly call'd Dipbthorgs, g 
or compounded Seunds, as ſharing in (or blending) the Sound of 
IN Vowels in One. 

[16] (ee) | 
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Of the proper Double Vowel (ai) or (ay). 
| Siæ proper Double Vowels we allow, 55 
| my Ai, au, and ee, and oi, and oo, and ou, 
1 At th' end of Words awrite ay, Oy, and ow. 
The proper Double Vowel: are therefore only theſe mention's 
dy the Rule. Firſt (ai), or (ay); for (ai) ends no Engl 
Word, according to the former general Rule, that (i) ends no 
Word in our Tongue, and (ay begins none, except a Word 
of one Syllable ; as ay, in Ay me! an Exclamation. This Double 
7 Vowel is therefore written (ai) in the Beginning and Middle of 
Words, but (ay) at the End. 1 EA 2 8 
In the Beginning, as fir, Aim, dil, Aid, but Fight in Number, 
2 and thoſe Words that are derived from it, have the Sound of 
Y (ai), but are ſpelt (ei): In the Middle of Words, as Brain, 


4 
3 


i 


7 3 rail, Affair, repair, but ſome few are We here likewiſe by (eY 
for (ai), as Conceipt, Receipt, Decapt, Heir, Reign, Vein, I, ei ght, 


ac. (ay) is put at the End, as Dray, Clay, Fray, Play, Day, and, 
of all other Words that ſound (ai), except convey, Grey, (Co- 
lour and Badger) Greyhound; obey, prey, purvey, ſurvey, they, 
trq, or treypeint, Whey. EW 5 
Tho' ſometimes the Letters of this Double Vowel (ai) deviate 
from their proper Sound, into that of (i), or (e) ſhort, yet is 
0- che Spelling preſerv'd in (ai), as again, Villain, F ountain, 
en Vainſcot, &c. | | ß 

4 % The finical Pronunciation in ſome Part of this Toumn of 
he IR Lind:n has almoſt confounded: the Sound of (ai, and (a); the 


The Double Vowel (au) is expreſs'd at the Beginning an 
Middle of Words by (au), at the End by (aw), except in aww, 
— -//, awl, awkerd or awkward, &c. where (aa) begins the 

Words; and Bawwble, Baaul, brawl, crawl, dawn, dawning, 
Faun, a Sort of Cuſtard ; Hawk, and Words or Names de- 
i'd from it; Hauer, Lawn, Prazun, Spawl, Spawn, ſpraxwl, 

8 C2 | Straw. 


at, 3 Maſter and Scholar muſt therefore take a peculiar care to avoid 
m WMthis'Error, by remembring that (a) ends no Erglih Word, un- 
in leis before excepted ; and however you pronounce, write al- 
i), ways Day, not da; and fo of the reſt. | 
When (a) and (i) come together in proper Names, eſpe- 
aut ially thoſe of Scripture, as Ja ir, Mo-ſa-ic, Re-pha-im, &c. 
ut they are parted, and make two Syllables. TD 
om | 
zuſe | | | 
yl-| Of the Double Vowel (au) or (aw). 
07 
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Strawberry, tazwney, tho' in the Middle, are writ with (aw), 
all other Words are in the Middle as well as Beginning (au), 
except ſuch as by 2 An e of (J) to (a) found (au); as 
Ball, Call, Hall, Tho' the Sound of this Double Vowel 
— the ſame with ( 5 in 40l, ſmall, &c. yet 'tis different from 
e common and more general Sound of that Letter. | 2 
Au begins 2 Word, as Audience, Authority, auſtere, augment, 
c. Au is uſed i in the Middle of Words, as a//ault, becauſe, 
Cauldron, Cauſe, Cauſiy, daunt, debauch, fraud, gaudy, jaunt, 
aunt, Jaundice, Laurel, Maud, Maudlin, 3 Sauce, Vault, &c. 
But aa muſt always conclude a Word, becauſe our Language 
abhors a bare naked 2 at the End of a Word; as Claw, Pao, 
raw, ſaw, Law, &c. 
Theſe Iwo Letters are often. parted in proper Names, and ; 
make two Syllables ; a as in Archela-us, Hermola-us, &c. yet in 
Paul, Saul, &c. it remains a Double Vowel. 


Of. the Double Vow 35 [16] 


$--* The (ce) that was excluded heretofore 
From' preper Double V owels, We reſiore. 


© Tho? (ee) has been excluded by an ingenious Gentleman, from 
1 the Number of proper Ocuble Voavels, "becauſe ee) ſounds like 
1 (i) in Maga xine, Shire, and Machine; yet the fame Reaſon 
Tt Balding againſt (az) much ſtronger, becauſe it ſounds the ſame 
1 s (a) in all, call, fall, &c. we have thought it but Juſt to 
= * (ee) to its Right, ſince it is a very dittint Sound from 
1 both the long and ſhort Sound of (e), which are native: That 
= in Shire, &c. is borrow'd from this Double Vowel, as that of 
= | all, call, all, &c. is from (au); theſe in (a) being much more 
we numerous than thoſe in (i), 
The ſingle (e) in Words of one Syllable moſtly ſounds (ec), 
as mne, he, ſhe, we, Je, be, here, Kc. 


_ Of the Double Vowel (oi) or (oy). 


bl The proper Double Vowel (07) at the beginning, is written 2 
bl by (oi), as Oiſter, Oil, &c. It is in the ſame Manner cxpreſs'd in 
| the 8 


3 8 Wenn 
N FEE Es, WIE Ls 


= © __ Kt „ 


F > Ca 6 . het n % * 4 N _ 
SEAS, <4 224 . e * Y - 26 9 
F pff 
* 8 8 eee 


1— 


en 


Wo 116 (ee) or je, is 3 like the French long , that is, 7 

i 1 fender i) for the French give the ſame Sound to /in, win, as 
j we ſhould do to /eer, wee; or perhaps fen, vicn, as we do 4 
] 44 - 
| In Fiend, 


[17] 9 ol 


itten 1 
40% 
the 1 


it is, . | | 
P o) and (2) ; as in Houſe, Mouſe, Louſe, Owl, Fowl, Town ; to 
e do 8 | e 


7, as 


7] 0 4 


2 
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the Middle; as Poiſe, Noiſe, Voice, rejoice," &. This Double 
VVoavuel in many Words has the Sound of (i) long; as in Point, 
| anoint, Joint, &c. (Oy) is written at the End of all Words 3 
Jas Boy, cey, M , employ; .. IVR 


34 


Of the proper Double Vowel (oo). 
Tao Vowels of a fort no Word begin; 
& (oo) in th* Middle only is let in. 


[17] As no Engliſb Word begins with two of the ſame Let- 


ters, except Aaron, Aaronite, ſo cannot (oe) be put at the Be- 
ginning of a Word, nor at the End, but of too in too much, 
and when it ſignifies a//o ; and in Cyckes, as ſpelt by ſome. The 
| Uſe. therefore of (oo) is chiefly, if not only, in the Middle of 
= Words; as in Loom, aloof, boon, Reproof, Broom, Room, Food, 
Fool, Tool, cool, Gooſe, and where the true and proper Sound of 
this Vowel is expreſs'd, as it is in many other Words. This 
Double Vowel ſounds (x) in theſe Words; they were anciently 
written with a (a2) or (on), in which the (42) only was ſounded. 


But it ſounds like ſhort () in Flood and Blood, and like (9) 


long in Door, Floor, Moor, &c. 


As other Letters the Office do of (00), © 
So that of others by (00's) performed too. kad rd; 
And as the Figures of this Double Voavel often expreſs the 


3 Sounds of other Letters, ſo by the ſame original Error of Pro- 
nunciation other Letters expreſs the Sound proper to this Doub/e 
= Yowel ; as (ou) in could, Should, would, &c. and ſingle (o) in 


Wolf, Wolves, Rome, Tomb, Womb, approve, behave, move, 


Fr eprove, &c. | 


Of the proper Double Vowel (ou) or (ow.) 


When (ou) retains its juſt compounded Sound, 
A proper Double Vowel it is found; © 

But when the Sound of either is ſuppreſt, 

It finks i improper, as do all the reſt. 


This proper Double Vowel (ou) or (ow) has Two Sounds, 
Pne proper to it as a Double Vowel, or as compos'd of both 


7% bow, ' 


__ — 


— 


2 


[17] eo is ſounded like the fat à of the Germans, and thelpu 
of the French; as in the Words good, ſtaod, Root, Foot, lapſe, &c. 
| | | (18] All 


C 3 
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2 Fool, Beugb, our, out, &c. and another, which is im- 
Proper to its Nature, the Sound of the (2) being entirely ſunk, 
as in Soul, Snow, know, &c. Thus in Words ending in (ow), 
obſcure (o) only is ſounded; as in Salloau, Sorrow, Arrow, 
Billa; where the (au) ſeems only put for Ornament: ſake, 
merely to cover the Nakedneſs of ſingle (o. This holds in 
moſt Words of more than one Syllable. (O) is alſo ſounded 
like (u) ſhort in couple, Trouble, ſcourge, &. in which the 
Sound of the (o) is entirely ſunk, and leaves it no longer a 
proper Dauble Voauel. Thus in you, your, and Youth the , (u) 
is ſounded long. | x Y 
In could, would, fhould, and a few others, it ſounds (. 
But in the modern Way of ſpelling and ſounding, the (/) is leſt 
out, and con d, uon d, fbou'd, found cood, wood, faced, &c. 2 


(On) the Beginning, and the Middle takes; 
And ſtili the End of Wards for (ow) forſates. 


(Oz) begins a Word, as Ounce, our, out, and its Compounds, 
Ouſel, except Owl: And in the Middle of moſt Words; as 
Hour, Flour, Mountain, Fountain, bounce, flounce, &c. except, 
Crown, Cl:wn, Down, drown, frown, Gown, Town, Bower, | 
Dowager, Dower, Dowry, bowſe, dbauſe, ſoauſe, Fowl, Howler, j 
Pavel, Towel, Trowel, Vowel, blowſe, drowſy, Carraw/e, 
Comariice, Endowment, lowre, Power, Tower, Howard, Al- 
Zabance, Advoabſon, Bowl, Rowwel, rowing, Shower, &e.. 1 

This Sound is always at the End of a Word expreſs'd by (oao, 
as "now, bow, eno do, &c. In ſhort, this is a general Rule, That 
whenever a proper Double Voæuel loſes its native Sound, and 
varies to any other ſimple Sound, it ceaſes to be a proper, and 
becomes an improper Double Voauel, as having only the ſimple 
and uncompounded Sound of ſome one fingle Vowel, There 


is but one Exception to this Rule, and that is, when it wanders i 


to the Sound of another Double Voauel, which is only done by 
(ou), when it ſounds (o) in could, would, foould, &c. [18] 


. F 1 4 1 Lt 


ted * — —_— 


* Ks * 


Lis) All other Sounds, beſides thoſe enumerated in the ſore- 
ing Diſcourſe of ſimple Sounds, are plainly compounded, 
tho! ſome of them are commonly thought to be ſimple. 24 
The Diphthongs, or Double Yowels, ai, ei, oi, au, cu, ou, or 
2% O, ey, ab, ew, ow, When they are truly pronounc'd, are 
5 ä . 5 com- 


— NETS 31 
compounded of the foregoing or prepoſitive Vowels, and the 
Conſonants y and ao, which yet are commonly taken for ſub- 
ſequent Vowels: For in ai, au, or ay, aw, the (a) ſlender is 
Wet firſt ; in ei, or ey, the (e) Feminine; in , or ew, the (e) 


0 3 Maſculine; in oz, ou, or oy, ow, the open () is ſometimes ſet 
XC, Mrft, as in the Engliſs Words Boy, Toy, Soul, Bowl, a Cup; 


ſometimes obſcure (o), as in the £ng/iþ Words boil, toil, Oil, 
Z Bowl, Fowl, &c. We grant by the Pronunciation of ſome 
Men open (o) is us'd in theſe Words. 

But whereas ſome will needs have it, that the Conſonants 
() and (ge do not at all differ from (i) and (z), or (as we 
write them) (es] and (oo), very ſwiftly pronounc'd; it may 
eaſily be found to be a manifeſt Error, if we nicely attend the 
Formation of the Words yee and vos, eſpecially if we often 
repeat them; for he will obſerve, that he cannot paſs from the 
Sound of the Conſonant, to the Sound of the following Vowel, 
without a manifeſt Motion of the Organs, and by that Means 
Jof new Poſition, which does not happen in the repeating of the 
sounds (ce) and (% - _. - | 

ads, We are ſenſible, that theſe which we call Diphthongs, or 
as Double YVoawels, in different Tongues, have different Sounds, 
ept, of which we have no Buſineſs now to treat; yet theſe may all 
ver, be found and difcover'd among thoſe Sounds, which we have 
let, diſcours d of; and may be ſo referr'd to their proper Places. 
%, The long () of the Eng/i/h is plainly compounded of the Fe- 
Al- "F minine, (e), and (9), or (i), and has the ſame Sound entirely 
KW vith the Greet (ei). | | | | 
o, The Latin æ, æ, the Engliſb ea, oa, ee, oo, and ſometimes 
"hat ei, ie, ou, au, (the like being to be found among other Nations) 
and altho' they are written with Two Characters, are yet (at leaſt 


_ Jas we pronounce them now) but ſimple Sounds. 
iple | | 
nere — * e PF ˙² ²»».A oo 
ders | I x 
: by 756i, is Dr. Wallis Obſervation, which eve db not think 
] conclaſſve for what he brings it, becauſe in the Inſtance he gives, 
Of be (y) and the (w] are plac'd before the Vowels, and then they 
are Conſonamts confeſs'd ; but when they come after Vowels, they 
— fe'eve the very ſame Effet on the Organs, as (i) and (u] have : 
er 20 ogy contends that they are never Conſonants, or that 
ted, = 2-4en Confonants, they are form'd in the ſame Manner as when 
„ : 


Vowels, 


[19] They 


TTP 
5 . 5 n 
7 re 9 3 o 
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Of the improper Double Vowels. [1 91 


750 improper Double Vowels wwe declare 
Nine, as (aa), (ea), (eo) and (eu) are 
(Ie), (oa), (oe) (ue), and (ui): | 
But all their ſeveral Sounds here let us try. 


The Juncture of theſe ſeveral Yovels can never be properly 3 


called Double Yowwels, ſince they every one produce but the 
Sound of one Letter; ia“) is always ſounded (al, as in 
impartial, credential, &c. where the (ti) is turn'd into (/), or 
the Two Vowels are divided after (%) or any other Conſonant 
but (7) and (c), and ſo make T'wo Syllables, as Seil. Thus 
e) following (e) and before (2), ſounds (Sun), as Conftitution, 
Diſcretion, &c. (io) retains the fame Sound, when it follows 
-fingle or double (), as in Alluſion, 4fperfi n, Compulſion, Suffu- 4 
on, Verſion, &c. Admiſſion, Compaſſion, Expreſſion, &c. But 
"when (ie) follows ( /), they are parted into Two Syllables, as 
in Pue/tion, Combuſtion ; and the ſame is to be obſerv'd after 
any other Conſonant. (La) are always ſeparated, except after 
(g) in gua, and (2) in qua; as Language, Lingual, &c. 
Bualify, Quality, 8c. except likewiſe when, it follows (/, 
and then it ſounds (/a), as in perſuade, diſſuade, and their 
Derivatives perſuaſive, di uſp ve, Kc. and Suavity, an obſolete 1 
Word. 
Next (uo) muſt A be parted, except after (7), which 
can't be ſounded without (a), as in quick, N Qualm, 
quote, c. 1 
The improper Double Vocuels are counted Nine in Number, 

29 (aa), (va), (er, (ea), (ic), (0a), (ee, (wr), and (a). 

(Aa) ſounds (a), But it is ſeldom found; 

(Ea) four ſeveral Ways declares its Sound; 

(E) long, (a) ſhort, (e) Sort, and double (ee), 

As in ſwear, Heart, Head, and in Fear you /ce. 


101 They are juſtly call'd improper, becauſe they are moſt : 
uncompounded in Sound, tho' written with Two Vowels. 7 
Tis probable when this Spelling prevail'd, each Letter had a 
Share in the Sound, but Negligence and Corruption of Pro- 
nunciation has wholly ſilenc'd one. This is remarkable, that 
in moſt of dem the firſt Vowel prevails, and gives the Sound. 

[20] As 


(Aa) is ſeldom in a Word but proper Names, and there ny 
ſounds (a), and is generally divided. 
3 ( (Ea) is ſounded four ſeveral Ways, 1 ft, Like (4) long, as 
© Lear, ſwear, tear, wear ; 2dly, Like (a) ſhort, as hearken, Heart, 
ö and Words derived from it, as hearty, heartleſt, &c. alſo its 
q Compounds; as Heart-burning, Heart-eaſe, faint-hearted, &c. 
Zah, (e) ſhort, as already, ready, Bread, Breaſt, Head, &c. 
1224 It ſometimes ſounds (ee), or (e) Iong; as in appear, Arrear, 
Fear, near, &c. Bead, conceal, Veal, glean, clean, &. And 
the | or the long Sound of (e] is writ {2,8 as Fea Beaſt, _ 
in and the ſhort Sound of (e) as 5%, Gueſt, &c 


8 
8 < ö 


on 4 (Eo) (e) fort, and double (e), we find, 

v3 I As well as (ea), to found long (u)'s incliu d. 

un, (Eo) ſounds (e) ſhort in Feoffee, Jeopardy, Leopard, Yeoman, 
ws (e) long in People, Feodary, and (o) ſhort in George. 


Fu- (Eu), or (ca), ſound (2) long; ; as Deuce, Deum Pls. 
But . , KC. 388 


. 28 1 | (le) ſounds (y) in ending Wl; = (e) 

ter 1 Short and long, or double (e) will Be. 

iter (Ie) is ſounded (e) long i in Cieling, Caſbier, Field, Fiend, Fron- 
&c. pier, &c. but (e) ſhort in pierce, fierce, &c. It i is uſed likewiſe for 
ol 3 ) at the End of Words. 

lee D. (Ei) ſounds (ai) a long i in 1 and * 


It ſounas (e) long in perceive, Deceit. 


(Ei) ſounds like (ai), or (a) long, in Reign, feign, Eb 
eighty, &c. It ſounds (e) long in deceive, perceive, Deceit. 
This Rule is general, That the Letter which gives or predo- 


ien 3 
alm, x 
ber, ouble Vowels. 

The (a) 1 (o) in (od We. phys 
To make (o) long, and filent. (e) ſupply. 


| In (oa) the (a) ſeems added only to make the (o) ſound long, 
: pplying the (e) ſilent, it giving the ſame Sound; as Chak 
( 440 1 d Cloke, approach, broath, Coaſt, dvat, float, Goat, hoary, 
Pad, Moat, Oak, poach, roam, Soal, a Fiſh, Toad, Woad : 
g has a peculiar broad Sound in broad, abroad, Groat ; and 
at of (ai) in Gaol. 


moſt 
wels. 


bad a Due (o) and (e) alternately prevails ; | 

Pro- In (oe) when this ſounds, then that fill fails. 

| that |} In (ee) ſometimes the (e) prevails and the (o) is ſilent; as in 
md. 4 E conomy, OEdipus, O Ecumenical ; OEconemical; but in Croe 


] As EE (of 
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hinates in the Sound, is en N d 1 in aſe: —_— 
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{of Iron) Doe, Foe, She, Tor, Woe, the (e) is filent, and the (o) 7 
produc'd ; theſe latter being Words of Engliſh Origin, as well 
as Uſe, the former of the Greet. Shoe, and Woe, to make 
love, ſome write with (99), leaving (o) bare, contrary to the 
Genius of the Engliſo Language; whereas the Diſtinction would 
be preſery'd, and the Sound juſtly expreſs'd, by adding (e) to 
the (oo). . 1 
| (Ue) one Syllable ave ſeldem ſound; 
| U) after (g) to harden (g] is bound. 4 
Few Words have (ue) ſounded as one Syllable, as Guelder- 
land, Guerkins, gueſt ; for gueſs is wrong ſpelt, tho' too much 
uſed of late by the Ignorance or Negligence of Authors, or 
Printers; for its true Spelling is ghe/s: In all which the ( 
is only added to harden the Sound of the (g), the (e) only 
being ſounded; though { gue ) in Gueradm ſounds (fue), as do 
the Termination, or Endings of ſeveral Words, as Apologuc, 
Catalogue, colleague, collogue, Decalogue, Dialogue, Epilogue, Fu- 
tigue, Intrigue, League, Plague, Prologue, prorogue, Rogue, Syna- i 
gogue, T heologue, Tongue, Vogue. At the End of the following 
Words (e) is added to (u), not only to cover its Nakedneſs, 
according to the Genius of the Tongue, but ſometimes to 
produce the (); as in accrue, Avenue, cue, due, enſue, Feſcue', 
Glue, Hue, perdue, purſue, Reſidue, Retinue, Rue, ſpue, or ſpe, | 
ſue. But (ue) in all other Words are parted, nor make any man- 
ner of double Vowel, as in Afiuence, Cruelty, Gruel, &c. | 


(Ui) three ſeveral Sorts of Sound expreſs, 
As Guile, rebuild, Bruiſe and Recruit confeſß. 


The improper double Vowel Ci) has Three ſeveral Sorts o 
Sound, 1. as (i) long, in beguile, Guide, Diſguiſe, quite, &c. 
2. (i) ſhort, in Guildford, build, rebuild, &c. 3. (u) long, as in 
Bruiſe, Recruit, Fruit, &c. 1 
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ot C H F 
ke I 1 = 
the 3 e C ANT 3 
"yy i O the Contoxaxrs, 85 [20] 
oy 9 4 Conſonant 10 proper Sound obtains, 

'Y But from its ſounding with, its Name it gains 

1 And yet it varies every Vowel's Sound, | 
1 | Whether before, or after it, "ts found. 
ler- 2 ö H O' a Conſonant be a Letter that cannot be ſounded 
uch without adding ſome ſingle or double Vowel before or 


, Or after it, and therefore derives its Name from conſeunding, or 
(u) F founding with, yet may juſtly be defined, A Letter ſhewing the 
ly ſeveral Motions and Configurations of the Parts of the Mouth, 
s do by which the Sound of the Vowels is variouſly determin'd, 
5 „are firſt divided into /ingle and double ; the double are x and gs 


ding ; [20] As the Vb ele were divided into three Claſſes, ſo we 
neſs, divide the Conſonants into the ſame Number; the Labial, or 
5 to Lip; the Palatine, or Palate; the Guttural, or Throat Comlo- 
ſcue, nants, as they are form'd in the Throat, Palate, or Lips; that 
pew, is, while the Breath ſent from the Langs i into theſe Seats, is ei- 
man- ther intercepted, or at leaſt more forcibly canpreſs'd. 

2Z But it is beſides to be remark'd, that we may obſerve a triple 


Direction of the Breath. For firſt, it is all directed wholly to 
the Mouth; that is, ſeeking its Way or Outlet thro* the Lips: 
or ſecond, it is almoſt wholly directed to the Noſtrils, there to 


rts o 5nd a Paſſage out; or third, it is as it were equally divided be- 
, &c. twixt the Neſtrils and the Mourb: But we believe this Diverſity 


as in of the Direction of the Breath wholly proceeds from the va- 
I rious Poſition: of the Uvu/a. 

Since therefore the Breath ſent out in this threefold Manner 
q may be perfectly intercepted thrice in each of theſe Seats, there 
gare Nine different Conſonants which derive their Origin from 
them, and which, for that Rerſon, we call frimitive, or clos'd 
Corſonants: But if che Breath be not wholly intercepted in 
Mheſe Seats, but only more hardly compreſs'd, find, tho” with 
7 Difficulty, ſome way of exit; various other Conſonants are 
fForm'd, according to the various manner of the Compreſſion 3 
"x which Conſonants we ſhall call deriv , or open Conſonants. As 
to the particular Formation of _ ſee the Notes, at the End 


of the bat 
A1) The 
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the reſt are all ſingle; and theſe are again divided into Mutes 


and Liquids ; Eleven Mutes, and Four proper Liquids: +, 5, 
and au, are Neuters, as not ſtrictly adhering to either. 


The Conſonants we juſtly may divide 

Into Mutes, Liquids, Neuters ; and beſide 
We muſt for double Conſonants prowide. - 
Eleven Mutes Gr amMARIANS do declare, 
And but four Liquids, l, m, n, and r. 
Behind the Mutes the Liquids gently flow 
Inverted, from the Tongue thcy will not go. 


-Conſonants are divided into Mutes and Liquids call'd alſo 


Half-Yowels ; the Mutes are b, c, d, J, v, g, J, A, P, 95 b. and E 
are ſo call'd, becauſe a Fond cannot be founded 3 in the ſame 


Syllable When a Veabel follows it, as (pe). 

The Liquids, or Half-Yowels, as they have ſome Sort of ob- 
ſcure Sound of a Yowwe/ attending their Pronunciation, which 
is likewiſe imitated in their Names, as e/, em, en, ar, ſo the 
Name of Liquid imports the eaſy Motion, by which they nim- 


bly glide away after a Mute in the ſame Syllable, without any . 


fand, and a Mute before it can be propayngesl in the ſame Syl- 
lable, as pro in probable. 


11 (C) the hard Sound of (k] auill ewer bees 
Bahre, (a), (o), (u), (1), and (r), as creep, 

Clear, Cup, Coſt, Cat: Before (e), (i), and (y), 
Or ev'n the Comma that do's (e) imply, | 

It moſtly takes the ſofter Sound of (s) ; f 
As City, Cell, and Cypreſs muſt confeſs, 

When final (c) without an (e) 7s found, 

'Tis hard; but filent (e) gives ſofter Sound. | 


Far) The genuine and natural Sound of (c) is hard, like (4), 


as when it precedes (a), (e), (4), (I), or {r); as in Cat, Co, 


Cup, clear, creep. But before (e), (i), and (y), and where 
there 15 an Apoſtrophe or Comma above the Word, denoting 
the Abſence of (e), it has generally the Sound of 05 as Cell, 
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City, 


72 1] The 2 expreſs the ſoft (c) by this figure (5 for 


Diſtinftion, which Character would be of uſe if it were intro- 
duced among us; tho' it muſt be confeſs'd, that there is ſo much 
the leis need of a new Character, as the Rule is ſo general as to 
admit of no Exception. Some affect to imitate the French Way 
of Spelling here, and write Publique for Publick, not conſidering 
”= ney uſe () becauſe 185 have no (4). | | 
[22] The 


4 ity, Cypreſs. If in any Word the harder Sound precedes (2), 


es 
55 7 | 
2 


), or ()), (#) .is either. added or put in its Place, as Ski, Skin, 
P,blick: And tho? the additional (4) in the foregoing Word 
de an old Way of Spelling, yet it is now very juſtly left off, 


3: being a ſuperfluous: Letter: for (c) at the End is always 


ard, without (y) or the ſilent (e) to ſoften it, as in Chace, 
lemencs, ih a oo VV 
Moſt Words ending in the Sound of ace, ece, ice, oice, wee, 
uſt be written with (ce), not (%), except abaſe, ab/truſe, baſe, 
aſe, ceaſe, amuſe, conciſe, debaſe, decrtaſe, Geeſe, imbaſe, en- 
reaſe, mortiſe, Paradiſe, profuſe, promiſe, recluſe, Treatiſe, 
abuſe, diſuſe, excuſe, Houſe, Louſe, Mouſe, refuſe, uſe, loſe, 
90ſe. | 
28 Words ending in ance, ince, once, and unce, muſt 


be written with (c) between the (x) and (e), except den/e, con- 


Ele, diperſe, immenſe, incenſe, tenſe, intenſe, propenſe, ſuſpenſe, 


ene. 


(C) before (5), has a peculiar Sound, as in Chance, Cherry, 


Curb, Chalk, Chip ; but in Chart tis like (i), and in Chord'in 
XZ Muſick. 3 95 


T he genuine Sound of (s) is ſtill acute. © OY 
And hiffing ; but the Cloſe that does not ſute, | | _ 
There tis obſcure, and ſoft pronounc'd like ed, 
And ſometimes 'twixt two Vowels when "tis ſped. . | \ 


7 


* 


J being ſo near akin to the ſoft Sound of (c), we thought 


lis naturally follow'd that Letter in our Conſideration, tho" not 
in the Alphabet. When ( therefore keeps its genuine Sound, 


it is pronunc'd with an acute or hiſſing Sound, but when it 
cloſes a Word, it almoſt always has a moſt obſcure and ſoſt 
Sound like (z), and not ſeldom when it comes between Two 
Vawels, or double Vowels, when-it has this ſoft Sound, Propriety 
and Diſtinction require, that it be writ with the ſhorter Cha- 
racer of that Letter, as his, advi/e,- &c. and with the larger in 
all other Places, as Hg, deviſe, if written with an () and not 
with a (c), as it too often is. There are but Four Words of 
one Syllable, which end with hard (3), Yes, this, thus, us. 


7 
E% 


1 4 


That (s) with (c) you may not flill confound, | ' © * 
To learn, and mind the following Rules you're bound, - 
By YVowels follow'd, (1), (ti), and (ci), alike, ; 
With the ſame Sound do ſtill the Hearing flrike, 

In Words deriv'd they keep a certain Law, 


Inos d by thoſe from whence their Sound they draw. 
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” F'theſe in (de), (O, of (ie) ab end, 
Do their Derivatives they (ft) bend; 
If with (ck) or (ce) their thoſe they make, 
Then the derivy'd (ci) will farely tate: 
But if wwith (t) or (te) they do conclude, 
"Then with (ti) Derivatives endu d. 


1 Si, ti, and ci, ſound alike, as in Perſuaſion, Wake eran 0 
"Seton, Imitation, &c. Theſe Words are all deriv'd from otherll 2 
and therefore when the Original Words end in (4e), (5), of 
12 then (/) is uſed ; as perſuade, Perſuaſion, confeſs, Confei * 

on, confuſe, Confifion, &c. If with (ce), or (ci), or hard ( 
then (ei) is uſed; as Grace, Gracious, Mufick, Magee 
Kc. But if with (2), or (re), then (i) is uſed, as Seck, Section 

imibate, Imitatioii, Kc. except /ubmit, Kauni von, permit, Fer 
Mt Hon. 

Tho' this Letter ſeems very regular in its Sound of ( 74 f 
in the Beginning, and (es), at the End of Words, yet it is tool 
apt to be miſtaken for (c), eſpecially in the Beginning: Yell 
by the following Rules and Exceptions, the Miſtake may be ob 
ſerv'd to be remov d. 1 

Moſt Words beginning with the Sound of (+) before (o) and 1 
(i) muſt be written with (), except theſe with (c) before (). 

Ceaſe, Cedar, Celandine, Celery, celebrate, Celebration, Celerith i 

f 


e 
5 2 N 
2 8 


PTR 


8 


Celeſtial, Celibacy, Celibate, Cell, Cellar, Cellarage, cement 
Cen Corſe, Cenſor, cenſorious, Cenſure, cent, Centaurs, Center, Conti. 
Toay, Knot-graſs an Herb; Centory, or Centaury, an Herb; 
Centry, Centurion, Century, cephalick, Cere-cloth, @ emonial | 
eeremonzous, Ceremony, certain, certainly, . certify, ce 
rulean, Ceruſs, Cs, Ceſſation, Ceſſion, Cetrach, Finger. fernd 
and theſe proper Names, Cecrops, Celſus, Cenchrea, 4 
Cerberus, Ehe, Gn, Cæſar. f 
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Ia] The Reaſon to thoſe who Lav Latin, is much eaſier; 
for if they are deriv'd from a Latin Supine ending in (run 
_ { #8 F uſed, as Natum, Natim, but if the * 
end in (um), then is uſed; as Viſum, Vi ſion, Con feſſum, 
Confeffien. If the 2 be deriv'd — a — 1 
of the firſt Declenſion ending i in (ca) or (tia), or of the ſecond} 
Declenſion ending in (tium) or (cium), then ci) is uſed a} 
Logica Logician, Gratia Gracious, Vitium Vicicus, en | 
Beneficent, &c. 5 
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= And theſe of (c) before ()7. 
atrice, Cicely, ſweet and wild Herbs; Cieling, ' Cichery, 
ire, Drapery of Foliage wrought on the Heads of Pillars; 
nders, Cinnabar, Cingquefoil, Cinnamon, Cinque-ports," Ciperus 
Veet Root; Cion, or Scion, Cipher, Circle, Circlet, circular, 
cuit, circulate, Circulation, circumciſe, and all compounds 
feian ¶ circum 3 Ciflern, Citarion, Citizen, citrine, or 
ther; rean, Citron, Gitrul, a fort of Cucumber; Citadel, City, 
5), of ves, a ſort of ſmall Leeks ; Ciwit, Civilian, Civility, civilize.; 
nf Id theſe proper Names, Cicero, Cicilia, Cilicia, Cimbrians, 
rd (WW mmerians, Circe, Cirenceſter, Ciſbury, (a, Giftertian, Monks; 
feciarn it berides. . 1 
cr And theſe likewiſe are excepted of (c) before () 
"8 Cybele, Cyclades, Cycle, Cyclometri, Cyclops, Cygnets, Olin. 
/ A ical, Cymbal, cynical, Cynic, Cynthia, Cyprian, Cypreſs, Cyrene, 


il. 5 | - 
% The Sound of (/) in the Middle of Words is uſually writ- 
* "Wn with (/, except Acerbity, Acetofity, adacent, _— 
8 ob. ntecedent, Artiicer, cancel, Cancer, Beneficence, Chantel, Chau- 
Ya 4 lor, Chancellonſtip, Chancery, conceal, concede, conctit, Con- 


eitedneſs, conceive, concent, Agreement or Harmony in Mu- 
Lil ck; concenter, concentric, concern, Chalcedony, Concernment, 
5 Poencert, Concertation, an affected Word; Conceſſion; Decenſe, 


ent, r ced', an effected Word; Deceit, deceive, December, Decency, 
788 ecermial,. decent, Deception, deceptive, Decertation, an affected 
1227 ord for ſtriving ; Deceſtion, as bad a Word for departing3 
0 xceed, eæcell, Excellency, except Exception, Exceſs, Grocer, 
20 rocery, immarcefſible, a pedantique Word for incorruptible; 
bal nperceptible, Incendiary, Incenſe, incarcerate, incentive, intefs 


nt, inceſſantly, inceſtucus, Innocence, innocent, intercede, M. 
8 J erceſſor, interce{fion, intercept, mercenary, macerate, Mercer, 
| An lercer, Magnificence, mognificent, Munificence, munificent, ner 
=. nn, Neceffaries, neceſſitate, Neceffity, neciſſftous, Neeroman+ 
. Larceny, Ocean, Parcel, Parcels, precede, precedential, Pre- 
afier WF -drnce, Precedent, preceptive, Precepts, Predrcefſors, fincere, 
tum, ¶xcerity, Saucer, Sorcerer, Sorcereſs, Sorcery, Macedon, Mace. 
upine nia. Before (7) in the Middle, as Acid, Acidity, Aerident, 
un, ercient, Angliciſm, Galliciſm, &c. in ciſm; anticipate, artiff- 
antive ial, affociate, audacious, Audacity, beneficial, calcine, calci- 
econd Pate, Council, capacious, capacitate, Capacity, conciſe, cruciate, 
ſed 5 Fr ucible, crucify, Crucifix, decide, decimal, dicimate, Decima- 
fictumWion, decipher, Decifion, decifive, Deficiency, delicious, dociblr, 
Decibility, efficacious, efficient, ſpecially, Exception, Exerciſe, 


Th} Ex- 
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Exciſe, E weaſe- man, Excifion, excite, excructate, explicite, feri | 
ble for feaſible, gracious, implicitly, implicit, incapacitate, in 
N inauſpicious, incident incidentally, incircle, Inciſin 
Tncifure, incite, invincible, judicial, judicious, Loquacity, med 
cinal, Multiplicity, municipal, Nuncio, officiate, officious, pacif 
pacific, Parcimony, Parricide, participate, Pencil, perſpicaciou® 
erſpicacity, pervicatious, pertinacious, Precin, precious, Pri 
Eipice, precipitate, Precipitation, preciſe, preciſely, prejudicial® 
proficient, Pronunciation, provincial, rapacious, Ratiocinatia, 
reciprocal, recital, recite, reconcile, reconcileable, Rouncival, 
fſagacious, Sagacity, Sicily, Simplicity, ſociable, Sociableneſs, So. 
ciety, Socinians, Soleciſm, ſolicite, Solicitation, Solicitor, folicitou® 
Solicitude, folfticial, ſpacious, ſpecious, Speciality, ſpecifical, Spe 
cies, ſpecific, Specimen, ſpecial, Sufficiency, /u efficient, ſapercilicus 
Superficial, Saper fictes, faſpicieus tacit, 7 he 71 flint Ve. 
racity, Vivacity. 
. Moſt Words ending with the Sound of V or 72 9. mull 
be written with (9), except Apoſtaſy, buſy, Controwerſy, Court 
tely, Daiſy, Ecftaſy, eaſy, Epilepſy, . Fanſy, ſpelt likewiſe tho! 
wrong, Fancy, Frenſy, or Frenzy, Gipſy, greaſy, Hereſy, Hypo- 
eriſy, Jealouſy, Leproſy, Palſy, Panſy, a Flower, Pleuriſy, 2 
Noſegay, and Motto of a Ring, Poc/y Poetry, purſy queajy,| 
Cauſy, to Prepheſy, Cauſey, clumſey, Kerſey, Linſey-wolſey, Maln- 
fo, Ti olſcty, Whimfſey. 

In moſt Words (/ between Two Vowels has the Sound off 
(2), except thoſe enumerated, in the Rule about ace, ece, &c, 
under (c). 

Moſt Words ending in the Sound. of arce, erce, orce, ur, 
muſt be written with (/) between the (r) and (), except 
amerce, Divorce, Farce, fierce, Force, pierce, ſcarce, & artig c 
Source. . | 
After (an), (/, ſoft, and not (c), muſt be written; a 
Houſe, to . 3 Mouſe, to Mouſe ; Rouſe, to Rouſe ; ; unlef 
(=) interpoſes, and then it muſt be with (c), as Bounce, Flounce, 
Ounce, &c. | 

All Words of one Syllable, that end with, * bear hard 
upon the Sound of (/), muſt be written with (/), except 7hii 
thus, ws, and Yes; but if they are Words of many Syllables, or 
more than one, and end with the like Sound in (26), the (ö, 
is not double, but (o) inſerted before; as ee, neee 
&c. 
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(T) fore (i), Panther Vowel join'd, i 
To found like th' Acute, and hiffing (s), awe finds ©, 
But when an (x) or (s), do's (i) precede, e. 
For its oaun Sound it ftrenuouſly do's plead. 5 


(7); when (e) comes before (i), follow'd by another Vowel, 
© ſounds like the Acute, or hiſſing (), as in Nation, Potian, 
oatiate, &c. but when it follows (/) or (x), it keeps its own 
und, as Beſtial, Queſtion, Fuſtian, & e. i 
(7) with an (4) after it, has two Sounds, as in hin, the 
ongue touching lightly the Extremes of the upper Teeth ; and 
en, where the Tongue reaches the Palate, and the Root of 
e Tecth, making ſome Mixture of (4). | 
(H), tho" deny'd a Letter heretofore, 

We jftly to the Alphaphet reſtore. ; I 

(EI), tho' excluded the Number of Letters by Priſcian, and 
me of our Moderns on his Authority, yet in the Hebrew Al- 
abet has three Characters: and beſides ſome obſcure Sound 
its own, it mightily enforces that of the Vowels, and is ma- 
feſtly a Conſonant ; after (ww) it is pronounc'd before it, as 
hen, æohite, ſounds hiren, havite ; (4) before (2) borrows its 
bund, as Knave, Knight, hnawve, hnight. *Tis indeed ſometimes 
zar ſilent, as in Honour, Hour, &c. but fo are many other 
onſonants in particular Poſitions. n = 


(X), and (Z) are double Confonants; © 
The firſt the Pow'r of (c), ar (ks), vaunts, 
The ſecond that of (ds) docs boaſt, | 
The force of (d) is now entirely loft, 
Or rather to a ſirenuous hiſſing toſt. 


(X) and (Z) are double Conſonants, containing Two Powers 
der one Character; the former (ce), or (#5), the latter (45) 
nc; % the Sound of the (4) be not now heard, and only a ſtrong 
bilation or Hiſſing be diſcover'd. The former expreſſing 
hard) or (cs), cannot begin a Word except ſome proper Names, 
ite, XKanthus,  Xantippe, - Kantipfus, Nenarchus, Aeneades, 
o, off ie, NMnocrates, Xenophanes, Xenophilus, Xenophon,  Xero- 
(. Aerxenina, Nerves, Miſtus, Xiphiline, and ſome few 
row; ms not varied from the Greet (this Rule gent only 
| ords purely Native, and not relating to Art) and ends only 
me, not all of that Sound; which is expreſs'd Six ſeveral 

ays: (1/,) At the End of ſhort Syllables by (c&s), as Backs, 

| 3. 6, Sticks, Rocks, Ducks, Bricks, Mocks, &C. (zaly,) rs 


L #33 
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the End of Syllables made long by a drub/: Voauel, it is expreſs'd 
by ( as Books, Looks, breaks, ſpeaks, Re. . (3dly,) by double 
(cc) in the middle of Words where (e) or (i) follows; as Acce- 
lerate, Accent, accept, Acceptation, Acceſs, acceſſible, Acceſſion, 
acceſſory, or accefſary, ccedinte, Accident, accidental, inacc Fu ble, 
octident, occidental, ſucceed, Succeſs, Surcefſion, ſucccd neus, 
Fucreſs ful, fuccina, Succinanſs. (4thly,, By (&), in Words 
ending in Action, Ection, Iction, Ofiion, Ution, and Uniion ; 
as Extraction, Perfection, Prediction, 1 D. firudtion, 
"Compun#ion, only except Complexion, R flexion, a' bending 
back, but more properly Neſection, when it relates to Thought; 
Connexion, Crucifixion, Defuxion. (qt h,) By (#s) at the End 
of ſome Words, as tracts, tis, Collett, Comtrats, Defe#s, 
Effetts, Beds, Oe, Proje, Subjefs; he affect, corrects, 
infiruts, for offifeth, &c. the (th) being intirely chang'd | 
Into (-), (6 ,) Laſtly, the Sound of (4). maſt be written 
with (), in the Beginning, Middle, and End of all other Words, 
Except Fiftacy. After (cx) never w:ite (5) and ſeldom {c), but 
in except, exceed, Exceſs, Exciſe, excite, &c. and (c), after (ex) 
comes before (co), (cu), (cl) and (ch), having a full Sound, as. 


excommunicat-, excuſe, . exchange. 


(K) before li), (e) when hard is ſeen 1 

And before” 5 as know, kill, keen. 
(K) begins all Words of a hard Sound before (e), ) and 60. 
as keep, kill, know, knack, &c. nor is it ever put before any 


Conſonant but (x), and then with ſo much Conſtraint, that it 
almoſt loſes its Sound for that of (+). 


Before all other Conſonants (Cs) plaCct, 
Altho' the harder Sound is there expreſt. 


And if the Sound of (4) comes before any other Conſenant, 
it is expreſs'd by (c), as in Character, clear, cringe. | 
The Sound of (4) at the beginning of any Word or Syllable 
before (a), (o), or («), is always expreſs'd by (c), as Cat, con, 
Cup ; z or when a ſilent (e) follows (4), as ſpake, ſpoke ; or (ea) 
in the middle, as /þea4, bleak, &c. and then (4) is written ny 
without (e) final. 
F To (y) 4 double Nature does Ws 
As Conſonant and V owel in onr Tongue; FE. 
| The firſt begins all Words, yet none can end, 1 
27 Iv laſt, 27 for the Clofe does fill contend. 837 0 


_ OY 
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[23] (2) is both a Vowel and Conſonant; as a Vowel, it 
Fat. appear'd to an ingenious Author to be ſuperflgqus; yet it 
is of great Uſe in our Language, which abhors the ending of 
Words in (); and when the Sound of (:) comes double, tho 
in two diſtinct Syllables, as in ing, Nying, &c. When it fol- 
lows a Conſonant it is a Vowel, and when in precedes a Vo-Wel 
it is a Conſonant, and ought to be call'd ( 50, and not (uy) 3 
and tho it ends ſo many Words as a Vowel, It can end none as 
a Conſonant. | 

At the End of all Words of one Syllable ( 92 yy a 3 and 
clear Sound, as by, a, dry, (, why, fey, thy, - Bur at the 
End of Words of more Syllables it generally Sounds obſcure, 
like (e), as eternally, gloriou/ly, godly, except at the End of 
Words of Affirmation, as apply, deny, edify, &c. (Y) only pre- 
| Cedes Vowels, and chiefly (a), (e), (el, ; and theſe it alſo. fol- 
lows and incorporates with them into double Yonvels, for (ay}, 
(y), (ey), have the ſame Sound with (ai), (ei), (or); but che 
former are more us'd at the End of Words. In the Middle of 
Words it is not ſo frequently us d for a Yowel, except in Wages 
of the Greek Origin. 


And the ſame Right the double ( a) demands ; 
Begins as Conſonant, as Vowel ends. 


[24] (. This Letter in its moſt general Uſe is a Conſo- 
nant, going before all the Vowels, except (a); it likewiſe pre- 
cedes (7), and follows () and (2), as Want, went, Winer, 
Wrath, write, thwart. It follows as a Vowel (4), (e, (9), 
and unites with them into the double Yorwels, (aw), (ew), (ow), + 
as well as (#) ; as ſow, ſowe, ſa, few: But in (oo) it generally 
is ob ſcure, eſpecially in Words of many Syllables, as in Shadow, 
Widow, &c. 

It likewiſe, as has been ober & Bude 2). Nw before — 
tho' it be ſounded after it, as in auen, . what, 


(Va) 70 the (1) in Nature is ally 4, „ ick 
And to its final, has (e) always "1's. - Tat) Fa) 


— 


[23] This Conſonant is ſounded like the German (j) Conſo- 
nant, that is, with a Sound moſt nearly approaching an extream 
rapid Pronunciation of the Vowel (i), The Arabian expreſs 
(y) by their ye, or our (wv) by their avanv. 

[24] The (wo) is founded in Fugliſs as (i) in the Latin Words 
quando, lingua, Juadeo, and others after , g, 75 We generally 
make this Letter a Conſonant, yet its Sound is not . dif- 
ferent (tho it does ſomething differ) from the German Vowel, the 
fat, or groſs (#) very rapidly pronounc'd. [25] The 
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3] (Pa), or (J) Conſonant, as tis call'd, is near akin to 
t never ends a Word without filent (e) after it, nor is it 


pct doubled, however ſtrong the Accent may be upon it; in 


Engliſb it only goes before Yowels ;\ it likewiſe follows © and 
(7, as Calves, Carve, &c. 


[G) waries with the Vowel 12 its Sound, 
Se before (1), (e) ; before the reſt hard's "found. 
By (h) and (u) tis Harden d, as in Gheſs 
Ind Guilt, and as ſome other Words exprefe. . 5 


() changes its Sound according to the Vowel it precedes, 
r before (a), (o), (2), it has a hard Guttural Sound, as Game, 
Gola, Gum: But this hard Sound is melted into a ſofter, by 
(e), (i), or (5), as Gentle, Danger, Ginger, but it is harden d 
here by the Addition of (5), or (z), as Gheſs, Guilt, & c. It 
-retains its native Guttural Sound before (e) in theſe: Altogeiher, 


: "Anger, Auger, beget, Conger-eel, exegetical, Finger, forget, 


"gear, or geer, Geeſe, gela, Ger Gelder: Roſe, Gelding, 
get, ''gewpas, heterogeneous, homogeneal, heterogeneal, homo- 
geneous, Hunger, Hanger, Hunger ford, linger, longer, Monger, 
ſbringeth; obſolete, fi, inged, Vinegar, winged, auringetb, abrong- 
eth, now written, wrings, wrongs, younger; but a Singer with 
a Voice, and a Singer by Fire; a Swinger on a Rope, and a 
Sabin "ger a great Lye, muſt be diſtinguiſh'd by the Senſe, or 


the (=), as indeed they Sound, (D) before (g) always ſoftens 
the Sound of (g), as Hog, bodge, Log, loage, Dog, dodge, &c. 
(G) is hard before (i) in the following Words; as Argyle, begin, 
Gibberiſh, Gibble-gabble : Gibbons, Giddens, Surnames ; giday, 

Gift, gig, giggle, giglet, Gilbert, gild, Gilder, Gildon, a Sur- 
name; Gilles, a Surname ; Gilli, galt. head, Gimlet, gimp; gird, 
girder, Girdle, or Girdler ; Girl, girt, Girth of a Horſe; Gith, 
gittern, give, Gizzard; with all the rn and Words 
derived from any of theſe. 


Two ( gg)* s together make both hard remain, 
e, 0, or (e) or ()) ors in their Train. 


d Way of Spelling the ſoft Sounds, by adding a (4) after | 
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125] The (7) Conſonant we pronounce as the el Tra- 
ans, Spaniards, and other Nations do, that is, with a Sound 


very near approaching the Letter (/); yet (/) and (v) have 


the fame nene Which YI wy 0) bare. 
rr ien | [26] If 
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Whey two (gg)'s comes together, they are both hard, 
tho' (e) (i) or (5) follow. ee 
If the Primitive or Original Word end in hard @); all Words 
derived from them do the ſame ; as Dog, dogged, &c. but moſt 
of theſe latter are under the former Rule, becauſe moſt of them 
double the (g). (N) between the abend 10 60. hardens 
it; as fronger, longer, finger, &. 
(Je)'s always foft, a V. owe fell diy 
Aud in a Syllable the foremoſt leads. _ 
All Wards where-&er this ſofter Sound aue fee J % l 
Bifore (a), (0), and (u), are writ. with' (Je). 
0 0) Conſonant always begins a Syllable, is ever plac'd 
before, never after a Vowel, and has an unvary'd Sound, as 
being pronounc'd every, where as ſoft (g) in Ginger; but when 
the Sound of ſoft (g) is at the End of a Word, it is expreſs d by 
(2), with filent (c) after it, Rage, Sage, Hage, &C. , or with 
(4g), as Knowleuge, &. 
An Words beginning with this ſoft Sound before (a); (o) and 
(a), muſt be written with (Je), as well as all proper Nethes 


3 JAderiv'd from the Gree# and Hebrew. 


Many Words which now begin with a (g) before (e), were 
originally ſpelt with (J), as Jentliman, not Gentleman; * | 


ought indeed to be thus written ame wie Wou's: oi 
Coufuſion in the Spelling. 1 


(Q_) in its Sound is always ſounded kue, 3 
And ne er is writ without a following (u). „ 


(2) ſounds (tue), or (que), and has always (a) after it, id | 
begins all Words with that Sound, It ends no Word without 
() after it, and that in but a few Words of French Termination, 
as Ke, oblique, pique, bargue, cinque. [26], 1 _. \| 


1 


: [26] If the Breath direBed ** the Mouth to the Lips, be 
intercepted by the c/o/ing of the Lips, the (P) is form'd; the 
Greek (r); the Hebrew (Pe). The Arabian have not this 


I Letter, but ſubſtitute in its Place {Be) or (Phe) ; the Ptr fians 
> befides this (Phe) of the Arabians, have their (H), which they 
1 diſtinguiſh from (Be), by putting Three Points under it. | | 


If the Breath reaches not the Lips, but be wholly intercepted, 


1 in the Palate, by moving the Tip of the Tongue to the Fore- 
N part of the Palate, or, Which is all one, to the Roots of — 


upper Teeth, the Conſonant (T) i is md; the Greek (, the 
1 775 (72) or (Ta), Ke. 


But 
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To theſe we ſhall add ſome Rules relating to Conſonants, 
Join'd together. | - EAN "1 


(h) in the Beginning dves expreſs 8 
[) hard, as in Ghoſt we find, and in Gheſs. 
m1! Elfowhere this h) we moſtly now omit, © 
Niet by it the Syllable a Length aher get. 
In Northern Parts this very (h) is found” 
With a much ſofter Aſpirate to Sound. 


In the Beginning of Words (gh) is pronounc'd like hard (g) 
Elſewhere tis now almoſt wholly left out, but yet it implies, 
that the Syllable is to be lengthened. But ſome (eſpecially the 
Northern People). ſound the () with a ſofter Aſpiration ; as in 
in Might, Light, Night, Right, Sight, Sigh,” weigh, Weight, 
though; (but the Three laſt Letters in this Word are now by the 
Politer thrown away as uſeleſs) Thought, wwrought, taught, &c. 
(Gb) ſomerimes vill ſound like double (fp) 
A, Cough, tough, rough, enough, trough, and laugh. 
When erougb ſignifies Number, tis ſpelt encxo. 


* 1 4 8 PF PE 
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But if the Breath do not even reach ſo far, but be intercepted 
at the top of the Throat, by moving the hinder Part of the 
Tongue to the hinder Part of the Palate, (#) or hard (c) is form'd, 
and the Greek (x), &c. The Ye always give their (c) this hard 
Sound. Theſe three Conſonants we call abſolute Mutes; for 
they give no manner of Sound in themſelves, nor indeed can 
give any, becauſe the Breath no way gets into the free Air, for 
it neither gets ont by the Noftrils, nor by the Mouth. 

If the Breath, gually divided between the Noſtrils and the 
Mouth, be intercepted by the cloſing of the Lips, the Conſo- 
nant (2) is form'd, the Greet (Y, the Arabian Dal, &c. But 
if the Breath be intercepted in the Throat by the hinder Parts 
of the Palate and Tongue (G) is form'd, the Greet (y), &e. 
The 7:4 always give this hard Sound to their (G). And 
theſe we call alf Mutes, for they make a little Sort of Sound 
n the Noſe, which can be heard by itſelf without the Aſſiſtauce 
of the Sound of any other Letter. mW | 

If the whole, or, if you pleaſe, the greater Part of the Breath 
be divided to the Noſtrils, only in its Paſſage ſtriking the Air 
that remains in the Concave or Hollow of the Mouth, the Lips 
being juſt clos'd, (M). is form'd, the Gr--# (p), the Arabian 
Min, &c. But if the Cloſure or Interception be made - the 
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( (Ch) produces a compounded Sound, L 


"Which from (ty) moſt furely may Fee 
Or from (th), as in Church "tis found. 


We muſt except Words that are deriy'd from the Greek At 
Hebrew, eſpecially proper. Names, and where a Conſonant as 
tows ; for there they ſound harder, like (c) or (4 0. 
(8h) hide (9), (pb), Hike (£) aue find, 

And the (th) is of @ double Kind; 
3 a fafter Sound, akin to (d), 
Sometimes à firanger,, that's akinto (t). 


cg Th) Sounds ( 4h) ſometimes, where it has « ſter Sound, 
as it has in the following Words: As thou, thee, thy, thine, 75 
this, that, thaſe, theſe, they, them, their, "Gore," thence, thither, 
auhit ber, either, whether, neither, though, although; but in theſe 
Two laſt it is generally left out. And in ſome Words ending 
in (ther), as Fother, Mother, - Prother, Leather, Fratber; and 


in ſmoothe, B reathe, W; Wande ſeethe, bequeuthe, Clotbe. | 


Elſewhere it generally has a ſtronger Sound; as in ith, 
without, within, through, think, thrive, throw, thruſt, 2 bobby 
Thigh,. Thing, Ihr Fer Death, Breath, n 45 hanger anz 
Strength, _—_ ; 


PART 


4 


by — — 


Fore-part of the Palate (N) ts form'd, the Greek ( 12 a the 
Hebrew and Arabian Nun. But if in the Throat, that is, in' 
the Back-part of the Palate, that Sound is form'd which the. 
Greeks expreſs by (y) before (x), (y), CX). (E): And the 
Latins of Old by (g), as Agchifes, agceps, aggulus, &c. for An- 

chiſes, a anceþs, 4 as Priſcian and Varro aſſure us. Which 


alf now write with (a) before the ſame Conſonants, eſpecially 


in the ſame Syllable ; ſuppoſe ( #), (9), () and (c), 0 (ch), 
pronounc'd with a hard, that is, Ke enuine Sound. For 
the Sound of (2) is different in che Words thin, ,in, it, from 
that in fing, fingle, | fink, ink, lynx, &c. ſo in hand, band, ran; 


1 from what it is in Hang, bank, rank, &c, Nay, the Sound of 


this Letter is varied in the very fame Words: For (i ſounds 
otherwiſe 'in Ian. ger, Aron ger, an ger, drin- er; iu. gruo, 
con-gruo 3 but otherwiſe in long: er, ftrong- er, ang er, drink-er 
ing. ruo, cong- ruo. So we hear ſome ſaying, in- quam, tan: quam, 
nun: guam, &c. while others pronounce them as if they were 
written ing-wam, tang-wam, nung am; or ink-wam, tanks" 
Warm, nun- a. When (a) is N d in the former, the 
| Extremity 
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3 of the Tongue always ſtrikes the Fore - part 
Palate near the Roots of the upper Teeth ; but in the latter 


| the ſame Extremity of the Tongue rather depends to the Roots 


of the lower Teeth: but the Hinder. part of the Tongue is rais'd 
to the Hinder part of the Palate, and there intercepts the Sound; 
to wit, it is form'd in the Mouth in the ſame manner as (g); 
but it has the fame Direction of the Breath with (23) And this, 
if we are not deceiv'd, is that very Sound which many would 
give to the Hebrew y when they teach us to. pronounce it by 
ng, ngh, gn, nghn, &c. for they inſinuate ſome Sound, which 
does not perfectly agree with either (z) or (g), but has ſome- 


_ thipg common to both, And we know not but the Spaniards 


mean the ſame Sound by their (]) mark'd thus over- head. 


We call theſe Three Conſonants Haif-FVowels ; for they have 
a greater proper Sound than thoſe which we lately call'd Half 
Mutes. 1 ; | | 


Theſe nine Conſonants, which we have diſcours'd of, are 
form'd by a total Interception of the Breath, ſo that it has no 
manner. of Paſſage through the Mouth, which therefore we 
nam'd c/o;*4; But the ſame Formation remaining, F the Breath 
hardly preſi d, pet (tho with. Difficulty) find an Outlet, thoſe 
Sedan are form'd, which we call pen, which are the 
Aſpirates of all thoſe (except the Half-Yxvels) from whence 
they are derived: More ſubtle and thin, if the Breath goes out 
by an oblong Chink, Slit or Crevice; or more gre/5, if it go 
out by a round Hole. They are referr'd to the ſame Claſſes 
their Primitives were, as being near akin to them. We ſub- 
join no Aſpirates to the Half-Yorwels 3 not that there is no Sound 
when the Breath breaks from him that is about to pronounce 
them, but becauſe that Sound has not yet, as far as we can 
diſcover, obtain'd any Place in the Liſt, or Catalogue of Let - 
ters ; for it expreſſes the Lowing of an Ox, or the Human 
Sigh ; that is, if that be made in the Lips, this chiefly is in 
the Palate or Throat. 1 1 

If the Breath eſcape the Mouth, when we are going to pro 

nounce the Letter (), its Aſpirate (7), or (%), that is, the 
the Greet (@), the Arabian Phe, the Yelch (, is form'd 


and pronounc'd ; nor is it of Conſequence, whether the Breath q 
ets out by a longiſh Chink, or by a round Hole; for tho' that Y 


Way the Sound is more ſubtle and fie, and this more groſe, 
yet the Diſtinction of both is ſo very nice and ſmall, that we 
2 whether they in any language are expreſs d by different 
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f the Breath break out by a Cbink, when we are a going to 
pronounce (5), it forms the Ergiz/> (wv) Conſonant, &c. The 
Spaniard not ſeldom gives the ſame Sound to (), ufing the 
Letters (6) and (wv) promiſcuouſly. "The Velſb expreſs this 
Sound by (/, and the foregoing Sound by (). The Eng/i/5 
Saxons either had not this Sound, or expreſs'd it by %) in Wii- 
ting, for they knew nothing of the (v) Conſonant ; and they 
wrote many Words with (/) (as the Engliſè did after them for 
ſome Ages) which are now written with (ov) as much as thoſe 
which ſtill are ſpelt with (/); as gif, Heofen, &c. which now 
are writ give, Heaven, &. The Arabians and Perſians have 
not this Sound: And the Turks pronounce their Faw in this 
manner, and as a great many, the Yau of. the Hebrews (which 
ſome think more properly pronounced as the Arabic Haw or 
(ww). And we doubt not but the Zv/ic (/) had this Sound 
for ſince the Greeks had before the Character {@), there was no 
manner of need to invent a new one to expreſs the ſame Sound, 
Beſides Priſcian owns, that the Latin () had formerly the ſame 
Pronunciation, that is, the fame Sound, that was afterwards 
given to the {v) Conſonant, and fo the Letter /) paſs'd. to 
the Sound of (p) or {p+). | 
But if the Breath make its Way out thro' a round Hole, the 
Engliſh (au) is form'd, and the Arabian (waw), which Sound 
many give to the Hebrew (van). But the German (æ if we 
miſtake not, has a Sound compounded of this and the former 


Letter; that is, by placing that before this; ſo that the Eng/i/5 


would ſpell that with wwo, which the Germans expreſs by wa. 
This Sound is not very different from the Engliav (oo), the 


French (ou), and German groſs or fat [u] moſt rapidly pro- 


nounced. For this Reaſon ſome have thought ita Vowel, tho? 
it be in Reality a Conſonant ; yet it muſt be own'd very near 


akin to a Vowel. The ei make that a Vowel as well as 


this a Conſonant, expreſſing them by the ſame Character (w), 
but when 'tis a Vowel, it is accented over head and ſounds 
long; in other Places tis a Conſonant, its Sourd being ſhort ; 
as, Ga yaa, (which is two Syllables) a Gooſe; gw Tr, crooked ; 
gWw"yr, Men. Whenever this Sound in Latin follows, /, g, g. 
as in ſuadeo, quando, lingua, Cc. molt take it for a Vowel; and 
perhaps ſome, who would have it a Conſonant in the Eng li 
Words wade, perſwade, ſway, &c. and yet the Sound is the 
very ſame in both Places. But the ſubjoin'd Vowel in the Diph- 
thongs or double Vowels (au), (eu J, (ou), truly pronounced, 
1s no other than this very Conforant; as avy Man may ſee by 
PEE. SE 0 conſulting 
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conſulting the diſcerning Gataker, in his Treatiſe of double 


- Yowels. 
If the Breath more groſly goes out by the Hole, when we 


are going to pronounce the Letter (7), the Gres (6) is form'd . 
the Arabic (I be), &c. and the Engliſh (Th), in Thigh, thin, 


thing, thought, throng : The Anglo Saxons formerly expreſs'd 


this Sound by this Note (p), which they call'd Spina, or the 
Thorn: The W:/þ write it with (th). 
But if the Breath on this Occaſion go more ſubtilly out of the 


Mouth by a Chin, that Part of the Tongue which is next to 
the Extremity, being lifted up, that the Breath may, as it were, 


be flatted or thinn'd, and prels'd with a wider, but groſs Form, 


the Greek (e) is form'd, the Hcbreav Samech and Shin, the Ara 


bic Sin and Sad; the Latin and Engliſb (/) pronounced with 
its right Sound, that is, a Harp, acute, or ſiridulous, or hiſſing 
Sound; as in the Words, 7%, this, us, thus, his, leſs, ſend, 


ftrong, &c. With this Sound we alfo pronounce ſoft (c) before 


(e), li) and (y); as in Grace, Mercy, Peace, fince, Principal, 
&c. The French ſometimes give the (c) the ſame Sound when 
it has a Tail, as in Gargon. | 


If the Breath get out of the Mouth by a Hole in a groſſer 
Manner, when you are about to pronounce (D), it forms the 


Arabic Dahl, the Hebrow Daleth, the ſofter (D) of the Spa- 
riards ; that is, as that Letter is pronounc'd in the Middle and 
End of Words, as Majeſtad, Trinidad, &c. The Engliſh write 
this Sound in the ſame Manner as they do another, which we 


have lately named; that is, with (2%) in thy, thine, this, though, 


&c. The Anglo Saxons write that Sound with (p), but this 
with P), ('S), as is plain from their Writings, (tho they ſome- 
times confounded theſe Characters) but in following Ages the 


| Engliſh expreſs'd both Sounds by (p), which by Degrees, de- 


generated into the Character (p), which in very many Manu- 
icripts perpetually begins thoſe Words which now are written 
with (). And hence ſprung the Abbreviatious of re, 
that, thou, by e, „ . The % c/ expreſs the former Sound 
by (zh), the latter by (4), only ſome pretend that it is better 
written by (ab), who have not been able to alter the old Ortho- 


graphy. But we (as we have obſerved) expreſs both Sounds by 


th), but erroneouſly, ſince neither of them is a compounded. 


Sound, but evidently ſimple, Tayay or deſcending almoſt in 
the ſame manner from the Sounds of (4) and (r; as (f) and 


( do from the Sounds of (?) and 69. We grant, that by 
the ſame Reaſon, that (55) is written for (, (3), (th 7 by 
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: {db) might be alſo written; that is, in ſome meaſure, to ſhew 


the Affinity and Derivation of the Aſpirate Letters, to thoſe 


from whence they draw their Original. But it is evident from 


the following Words, that the genuine Sound compos'd of the 
Letters, is plainly different from that of the Aſpirate Letter; 


1 as Cob- ham, Chat- ham, Mit- ham, Mait ham, Mad. ham, Wood- 


houſe, Shep-herd, Clap- ham, Meſi- bam, &c. And thus we find 
entirely other Sounds in Oc ham, Bloci head, Hog-herd, Crg- 
hill, Houſe- hold, Diſ-honour, Miſ-hap, diſ-honeft, dif hearten, 
Maſj-ham, Cauſ ham, Wiſ heart, &c, than thoſe which we 
commonly write with (ch), (gh), („): But the French, the 
Flemings, and many others, do not at all, or extremely little, 
pronounce either of thoſe Sounds which we expreſs by (eh); 
and while the French endeavour to pronounce it, they utter (7), 
the Flemings (d), and ſome others (/). Yet it is not hard to 
pronounce theſe genuine Sounds, if we would but take a more 
peculiar Care of, and have a nearer Kegard to their Formation; 
that is, all the Parts of the Formation remain the ſame as if 
we were going to pronounce (?) and a), only we ſuffer the 
Breath to go out of our Mouths here, and not there. We muſt 
alſo take heed, that for want of Attention, the Parts of the 
Tongue next to the Extremity riſe a little, and ſo form the 
Letters (/) and (=); for as (/) is to (7), ſo is (=) to (4), as 
we ſhall now explain. 35 

If when you are about to pronounce (d), you extrude the 
Breath in a moſt /ubz/e manner, as it were thin'd by a Chink 
or Crevice, (the Part next to the Extremity of the Tongue 
being to that End lifted up) the Latin (=) is form'd the Greet 
(O. the Hebrew xain, and the Arabian (xe), which Sound the 
Eugliſb expreſs by their (=) ; but they, as well as the French, 
do ſometimes expreſs this Sound by (/, eſpecially when it is 


; placed between two Yoxwel:;, and in the End of a Word, as in 
Pleaſure, Eaſe, Laws, &c. And when a Name, or Noun, with 
# hard () in the laſt Syllable is made a Verb or Word, then this 
Verb or Ward is pronounc'd with ſoft (/, (that is z); fo a 
3 Houſe, a Louſe, a Mouſe, a Price, Advice, (or adviſe, according 
to ſome) (tho' in our Opinion, the {c ) ought to be kept in the 

Name, as a farther Diſtintion of the Name from the Ford or 
Verb) cloſe, Braſs, Glaſi, Graſi, Greaſe, and with hard (/; 
but to houſe, to louſe, to meuſe, to priſe, or prize, (tho* Prias 
with a (=) fignifies a Purchaſe, a Caption of ſome Ship, &c. 
or the Reward of ſome Action, or to be obtain'd by ſome Ac- 


tion, Fc.) to adviſe, to cloſe, to braze, &c. are pronounced 
with ſoft (/) or (. But „ in the like 
e 8B Rave 


92 
have an analogous Alteration. For 4 the ms Wife, 
Life, Strife, Half, Calf, ſafe, Breath, Cloth, are pronounced 
with the harder Sounds ; they are thus made Verks or Words, to 
vive, to live, to ſtrive, to halve, to calve, to fave, to . 
to clothe. The Italian, my when it is doubled) expreſs 
(2 ſtronger, as the Hebrew ( , (tz): Thus not a few pro- 
nounce in Latin Words, l. 7 t ) goes before (i) and another 
Vowel follows ; as Piazze, Venetiæ, they pronounce Piatza, 
Yenetzie, &c. | 

We may add to () or, if you pleaſe, to (u), two other Let- 
ters form'd in the ſame Seat, that is, in the Palate, wiz. (I) and 
(7). We chuſe rather to join theſe Letters to (d) and (u, than 
to the Letter (t), by reaſon of the Concuſſion of the Larynx, 
or Wind-pipe, and the Emotion of the Breath to the Noſtrils 
in their Pronunciation, of which the Letter (7 95 and all that 
are derived from it, are utterly incapable. 

The Letter () is form'd if when you are about to pronounce 
the (4d) or (u, you gently ſend out the Breath from one or both 
Sides into the Mouth, and by the Turnings of the Mouth to 

the open Lips, with a trembling of the Tongue. And the 
Sound of this Letter, if we are not deceived, is the ſame in all 
Languages, as the Hebreav , and the Greek x. 

But the Velſb have another and ſtronger, tho' a kindred 
Sound to this, which they write with a (% to diſtinguiſh it 
from that of the fingle (/), by the Breath's being much more 
forcibly preſs d into the Mouth, whence proceeds a more fothyß 
Sound, as it were, compounded of (GA.) But this Sound we | 
think, no other Nation knows, unleſs perhaps the Spaniards. 

The Letter (r ), which is generally called the Dog Letter, is 
likewiſe form'd in the Palate : that is, if when you are about to 
pronounce (d) or (u), the Extremity of the Tongue being 
turned inward by a ſtrong and frequent Concuſſion, beats the 

Breath that is going out; from which Conflict that horrid or 
rough. Sound of the (7) proceeds. And the Sound of this 
Letter is the ſame in all Nations, as the Hebrew Re, and the 
| Greek (e). The Wh frequently ſubjoin (+ ) to this Letter ; 
and their ( rb) anſwers the Greek aſpirated (5). They tell us, 
that the Americans bordering on New- . or at leaſt a 
reat Part of them, cannot pronounce either an (/) or (7), but 
Cbſlitute (n) in their Place; thus, for Lobfter, they ſay Nobtan. 7 
If the Breath, being more ſtrictly compreſs'd, breaks out 
more ſubtilly, when you are about to pronounce (+) or hard (c. 
it * the Greek (N], the Arabian (cha), truly pronounc'd, 
that is by a middle Sound betwing (<) and (4); and this | 
80 


Sound is very familiar to the Germans and Welßt, and they 
both expreſs it by (ch). But it is quite laid aſide in Erg/ih 3 
Ff for our (c<) is a quite different Sound, as we ſhall ſhew here- 

I after. wh X * 

; But if the Breath go out in a groſſer manner, and Teſs im- 
— preſs'd, (by reaſon of the more lax Poſition of the Tongue, 
and larger Exit for the Breath) the Latin (b) is form'd, and the 

| Hebrew and Arabian (He), and the Greek aſpirate Spirit. And 
| this Sound is common to moſt Nations. But the French, tho” 


they write (5) ſeldom pronounce it. The Difference between 


E the Sound of this and that of the foregoing Letter is only this, 
a that the Breath in the former is expell'd with a greater Force, 
, and by a narrower Paſſage, as it were through a Chink, and is 
3 therefore nam'd the double 4/p:rare ; this more freely, and as 
t it were through a Hole or large Paſſage. 72 5 
The Greeks, as if it were no Letter, becauſe its Sound is 

- but ſmall) call it an 4/piration, and (at leaſt now-adays) ſet it 
1 not down in the dire& Line of the Letters, but put it over the - 
d Head of a Letter: Tho' formerly they did ſet *em before the 
2 Vowels in the dire& Line, but they ſet the (e) after them, if 
1 we are not miſtaken; and this makes them uſe (5) for a Note 

of an Hundred; for what is now written #zaley, was formerly 
d written Hexalor. But we can ſee no manner of Reaſon why 
itt (+) ſhould not be a Conſonant in all other Languages; for it is 
e by no means to be rejected from the Number of Letters, be- 
E cauſe the Sound of it is ſometimes not pronounc'd by the French, 
e | and ſome others; for that is no more than is common to many 
— other Letters, eſpecially of the Hebrew, and other Oriental 
s Tongues, which are quieſcent or ſilent: Nor becauſe it does 
o Þ not hinder the Eliſion of the foregoing Vowel, when another 
8 3 Vowel follows in the ſubſequent Word; for (a] wou'd then 
2 lie under the ſame Fate, and (/) anciently did not hinder this 
or $ Contraction. But we muſt confeſs, that there is ſome Doubt 
is whether the Latins, who were ſuch mighty Emulators of the 
Ie *F Greet, allow'd (%) to be a Letter or not, eſpecially when we 
find the Grammarians io earneilly denying it, with Priſcian at 
is, the Head of them. | a bh 
a 7 If when you are about to pronounce (y), or the hard (g] 
at |} the Breath being more hardly compreſs'd, goes out by a more 
ne ſubtile Chink, as I may ſay, or Slit, that Sound is form'd 
ut Which is expreſs d by (gh). The Fngii/s ſeem formerly to 
Js | have had this Sound in the Words Light, Right, Night, Daugh- 
d, ter, &c. but now they only retain the Spelling, entirely omit- 
us | ting the Sound; but the North-Country People, eſpecially the 
nd 1 | D 3 Scots, 
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Scots, almoſt retain it ſtill, or rather ſubſtitute the Sound of ( 


ja its room, The Iiſb in their (g have exactly this Sound, 


as in Logh, a Lake, c. It differs from the German (ch) as 


ig} does from (c), that is, by the Direction of the Breath to 


the Noſtrils, which neither (c) nor ſch can do. But the Ger- 
mans generally write by (ch) thoſe very Words which the 
Engliſh write with (yh), for their Macht, recht, liecht, 
kechen, tochter, anſwer our Night, right, light, fight, Daugb- 
ter; and there are many more Words of the ſame kind. The 
Latins, Greeks, Hebrews and Arabians, knew nothing of this 
Sound. The Perſians pronounce their Ghaf with this Sound, 
which is diſtinguiſhed from the Arabic Kęf by Three Points 
over it. 

But if the Breath go out more freely, and as it were through 


2 more large Hole, the Engliſb (y) Conſonant is form'd ; the 


German (j Conſonant, the Arabian (ye), which Sound many 
contend belongs to the Hebrew (jod). For this Sound is very 
near akin to that of the Vowel (i) ſlender, moſt rapidly pro- 
nounc'd, The Diphthongs, as they are call'd, az, ei, oi, or 
ay, ey, ey, are promiſcuouſly written by (i), or (y), eſpecially 
by the Erg/i4 and the French. () is not only put for (i) at 


the End of Words, but in the Middle, when (i) follows the 


Sound of (i) ; as dying, lying, &c. The Anglo-Saxons, and after 
them the Engliſb, for many Ages, always put a Point over (Y). 
when it was us'd for the Vowel (i), thus (y). ; | 
But it is manifeſt, that there is a great Affinity between this 
Letter and (g) and (gh), from thoſe Words which are now 


written by (gh), as /ight, might, thought, &c, being in the old 


Manuſcripts written with (y), in the ſame Character, as yet, 
vonder, &c. For they had a Threefold Figure, one (p), which 
we now expreſs by (75), as we have already obſerved ; another 
which was us'd for (7) Vowel, and differing from the former 


only by the Point over it; and a Third (3) which was always 
put for (y) Conſonant, and which was found in thoſe Words 


which we now ſpell with (g): But the Library-keepers, of 


latter Times, ignorant of the Matter, have by a very groſs 


Error ſubſtituted in the Room of it the Character of the Letter 
), when they made thoſe monſtrous Words thouzt, ſouzt, 

e. for thought, faught, &c. or rather for thouyt, ſouyt, &c. 
as they were then uſed to be written by (5) Conſonant, as we 
may find them in the Impreſſion of Chaucer, and others of the 
old Poets. We muſt alſo add, that not a few Words, which 
we now ſpell with (), the old Saen, and now moſt com- 
monly the Germans, wrote with (g); for our Words Say, /ay/, 
| ; . Jay, 


NOTES 2 


ſay, pay, toy, rain, and many more, are partly by the 4nglc- 


Saxons, and partly by the Germans written Schlagen, kegel, 
ſeger, ſag, tag, tegem. And on the contrary, many Words 
which are now written with (g), were formerly written with 
O); as again, againſt, given, &c. were anciently written 
ayen, ayenſt, yeowven, &C. 

Thus we have run through all the ſimple Sounds that we 
know, and have given Rules for their ſeveral Formations, and 
diſtributed them into their ſeveral Families and Claſſes ; and as 
we have of the Vowels, ſo ſhall we here of the Confonants, 


give you a Plan, which your Eye may view all at once, 
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As we k have ſaid ſomething of the Compound Sound of has. 
Vowels, we ſhall add a Word or Two here of the Compound 


1 Conſonants. The Engliſb (/) Conſonant or ſoft ( 2g), or (dg) 


is compounded of (4) and (y), as is plain from Jar, joy, gentle, 
lodging, which ſound Dyar, Dyoy, dyentle, lodying, &c. the Are- 
bian Cjien, (which Letter, tho* it deſcend from the Hebrew 


ö | Gimel, retains not its Sound) and the Italian Gi. 


The French (j) Conſonant and ſoft (g) is compounded of 
the Conſonants (zy) ; for their Je, 7; age, aye, &c. are Zye; 


E aye, &C, The Per/ians expreſs this Sound by their Zye, which 
is diſtinguiſh'd from the Arabian Ze, by having Tires Points 
over it. | | 
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join'd to kindred Conſonants before kindred Vowels ; that is, 
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The German ( 7) Conſonant is plainly a _ Sound, that : 
is, as we have ſaid, the ſame with the Exgliſsb (y ' 
The Fnglifh 2 ), the French (4), the AA (=), the 


Hebrew and Arabic (Sin) ſound (%), for the French Chambre, 


the Engliſo ſhame, and the German ſcham, ſound Syambre, ſyame, 
ham. The V:/þ expreſs the Sound by (/), wherefore with 
them (with a Note of ProduQtion over the following Vowel 
Sion, (John) is a ö but Sion ( Mount Sion) a Word 
of two 2 ables. 

The Engliſb (ch) or (tc), oh (ty), for Orchard, Riches, 
Sc. ſound Ort. yard, Rit-yes, &c. The Ttalians pronounce 


their (e) thus before (e) and (i). The Perſians to expreſs this 


Sound, beſides the Arabic Alphabet, make uſe of their (che), 
which by having Three Points beneath it, is diſtingoiſh'd from 
the Arabic Gjim. If before the Eng/i/þ Word yew, you ſeve- 
rally put 4, 7, / x, it will be made dyeww, yew, ſyeav, zyew, 
which is the Engli/h Few, chew, cab, and the French, Jew, 
Play. 

The (X) of the Latins, and almoſt all other 8 and 
the Greek (E), is compos'd of (J), (xc). 

This Letter is not known to the Hebrews, nor the Orientat 
Tongues, but in the room of it they write thoſe ſimple Letters, 
of which it is compos'd, which the Germans likewiſe often do, 
for their Ochs, wachs, ſechs, ſechſt, &c. are the Engiih Ox, 
wax, ſiæ, fit; the Welſh always write this with cf). 

The Latin (4) was anciently put (ca), and they promiſcu- 
ouſly wrote Calendæ and Kalendæ; but it now generally has mY | 


fame ſimple Sound with the Greek (x), whence it is deriv'd, 


the Latin (c), and it would be plainly a-ſuperfluous Letter, "if 


(e) always retain'd its genuine Sound; and therefore the Velſb, 


whoſe (c) has always one conſtant Sound, have no ſuch Letter, 
as well as ſome other Nations. - 

The Latin (q) of old, put for (cu) or rather (cv), which has 
always («) after it, has the very ſame Sound with (c) or (4), and 
is a ſuperfluous Letter. The Ye have it not, but always put 


for (g), (cw), or (chw) : And the An wrote (cpen,) 


that is, Cawer for Nueen. 8 
The Engliþ (wh) is pronounc'd perfecthy (bao), and the 
Anglo-Saxons uſed to place them ſo; and we cannot tell, how 


the ſucceeding Engliſb came to invert the Poſition, and let the 
(w) before the (+). 

But this is worthy our Obferragion, That the Conſonants 
(O) and (av), tho' it be not minded, moſt commonly are ſub- 


(3) 
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600 is often ſabjoin'd to the Guttural Conſonants (c), a), when 
a Palatine Vowel follows; for can, get, begin, &c. ſound as if 
they were written gen, gyet, begyin, &c. for the Tongue can 
ſcarce paſs from theſe Guttural Conſonants, to form the Pala- 
tine Vowels, but it muſt pronounce (y). But it is not ſo before 


the other Vowels, as in call, gall, go, Gun, Gooſe, come, &. 


(7) is ſometimes ſubjoin'd to the Labial or Lip Conſonants (p) 
and (5), eſpecially before open (c), as Pot, Boy, boil, &c. which 
are ſounded as if ſpelt thus, Paver, Bavoy, bawoil, &c. But this 
is not always done, nor by all Men. 

We have (page 2) confider'd Letters as the Signs of Sounds, 
but have not yet examin'd the 4na/cgy they bear to the Sounds 
they repreſent. We have already 1aid, that Soexnds are taken 
for the Signs of our T houghts, and that Men invented certain 
Figures to be the Signs of thoſe Sounds, But whereas theſe 
Figures or Characters, in their firſt Inſtitution, ſignify imme- 
diately only the Sound, yet Men often carry'd their Thoughts 


of the Characters to the very Things which the Sounds ſignihed; 


whence it comes to paſs, that the Characters n ay be conſider'd 
two Ways, viz. either as they ſimply ſigniſy the Sound, or as 
they aſſiſt us in conceiving that which is ſignify'd by the, Sound,” 


Four Things are neceſſary to give them their Perfe8tion i in 
the firſt State. 


| (1.) That every Figure or Character mark or denote Gals | 
Sound; that is to ſay, That no Character be ſet down in ay 


Word, but what is pronounc'd. 


(2.) That every Sound, which is expreſs'd i in the Prodbucit. 


tion, be mark'd with IE Figure : That is to ſay, that we 


pronounce nothing but what is written. 
(3.) That every Figure mark only one ſimple or compounded 


Sound. 


(4.) That one and the ſame Sound be not mand by more 
Figures than one. 


m 
But confideripg the Characters; in the ſecond Manner, that. is 

to ſay, as they help us in the Conception of thoſe Thipgs which 

the Sounds fignify, we find ſometimes that it is for the bett * 


that the foregoing Rules are not always obſerved, eſpecially 


firſt and the laſt, 
Becauſe firſt, it often happens in thoſe Languages, whi 


are derived from Others, that there are certain Letters whi 

are not pronounced, and which, for that reaſon, are of no 

manner of Uſe to the Sound, but are yet uſefal in helping i us 
D 
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to underſtand that which the Words ſignify. As for Example, 
in the French Words, Champs, Temps, and Chants, the (3) and 
{:} are not pronounced, which are of Uſe to the Signification, 
becauſe by them we find that the firſt comes from campus, and 
tempus, the latter from cantus. | ; Fo 
In Hebrew itſelf there are Words which differ only by one 
ending in Aleph, and the other in Hamech, that are not pro- 
nounc'd ; as NJ], which ſignifies 2 fear or dread, and 710, 70 
throw, fling, caſt, &c. | | 

Hence tis plain, that this Abuſe of Words (as *tis call'd) is 
not without its Benefit to the Language. 

The Difference between the Capitals and ſmall Letters may 
feem to ſome a Contradiction to the fourth Rule, That one and 
the ſame Sound be not mark'd avith more than one Figure: And 
for this Reaſon they urge that the ancient, as well as the preſent 
Hebrew, had none of this Difference; and that the Greeks and 
Romans, for a long Time, made uſe of only Capital Letters in 
their Writing. Eut this Diſtinction is of great Advantage and 
Beauty, in mingling with a pleaſing Variety the Capitals and 
{ſmall Letters in the Beginning of Periods, proper Names, &c. 
and to diſtinguiſh Names from Words of Affirmation, and all 
other Parts of Speech. 3 | 
' Beſides, this Objection will hold againſt the Difference of 
Hands, or Figures of Writing or Pointing, as the Roman, Italic, 
German, &c. in the Imprefiion of this very Book, or any other 
Language, ancient or modern, which is very uſefully employed 
2 the Diſtinction, either of certain Words, or certain Diſcourſes 
and Sentences, which conveys the Force and Energy intended 
by the Author to the Reader, and does not at all change the 
Pronunciation. - ; | 
Tho' what we have ſaid be ſufficient to ſhew, that the Uſe 
_ of Letters which are not pronounc'd, is not ſo great an Imper- 
ſection as is generally imagin'd, at leaſt in thoſe Inſtances and 
Particulars of Words deduc'd from other Languages; yet it 
moſt be allow'd, that there are too many crept in by a Cor- 
ruption which has ſpread itſelf through ſeveral Languages, 
Thus it muſt be confeſs'd, that it is a certain Abuſe to give the 
Sound of {s) to (c), before an (e) and (i), and of pronouncing 
) before the ſame Vowels otherwiſe than before the others; 
of having ſoftned the (ö) between Two Vowels and of giving 
e) the Sound of (s) before (i), follow'd by another Vowel, as 
Gratia, Action, Diction, &c. | | 
Some People have imagin'd, that they could correct this Fault 
in the Vulgar Tongues, by inventing new Characters, as Mr. 
. | Loawick 
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Lodaricl has done in his Univerſal 4/phabet, and Ramus in his 
Grammar of the French Tongue, by retrenching every Letter 
that was not pronounc'd, and writing every Sound by that Let- 
ter, to which the Sound to be expreſs'd was proper; as by pla- 
cing an (s) before (i) and (-), and not a (c) and the like: But 
he, and all other of his Mind, ought to conſider, that beſides | 
the Diſadvantage this would be to the Vulgar Tongues for the 
Reaſons urg'd before, they would attempt an Impoſlibility ; and 
they little think how difficult a thing it is, to change and bring 
the People of a whole Nation to the Change of a Character 
they have been us'd to, Time out of Mind ; and the Emperor 
Claudius found himſelf diſappointed in'an Attempt of this Na- 
ture, and was fain to lay aſide his Defign of introducing a Cha- 
rafter he had prepared. | | 

All that can be done in this Particular, is to retrench by 
degrees all thoſe Letters which are of no Uſe, either to the 
Pronunciation, or the Senſe, or Analogy of Languages, as the 
French and we have begun to do; and to preſerve thoſe that 
are uſeful, and to ſet tome certain ſmall Marks to diſtinguiſh 
them from thoſe which are not pronounc'd, or which may in- 
timate to us the ſeveral Pronunciations of the ſame Letter. But 
even this labours under a Difficulty not to be remov'd but by 
degrees, and in many Years; for the altering any of the pre- 
| ſent, or adding any New Characters at once, wou'd be of no 
manner of Uſe, while all the chief. Books of the Language are 
without theſe Marks or Alterations, and ſo many People muſt 
be oblig'd to learn their Alphabet over again, or be puzzled to 
read What would then be written or printed. And indeed, the 
Rules we have given in theſe Caſes, will (we perſuade our- 
ſelves) be of more Uſe than all theſe Projects for direQting the 
| Learner, Yet, to omit nothing that has been offer'd with any 
Probability, we thall add the Method of a French Author, to _ 
this End; a Point above or below will ſerve for the hrit Caſe, 
and when (c) is pronounc'd like (), it may have a Tail added; 
and when the (g) is pronounc'd like (7) Conſonant, its Tail 
need not be quite clos'd, | | 


The End of the Firſt Part. 
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Of SYLLABLES, 


A Syllable*s a compleat and perfect Scund, 
In which the fingle, or one double V owel's found; 
| Or either join'd with Conſonants, and ſpoke 

| In one Sole Breathing, as in Cloke. 


4 [1] A SyLLaÞrt is a compleat Sound utter'd in one Breath, 
it which ſometimes conſifts of one Yowel, or double 
| Lowe! ; ſometimes of one Yowel, or double Yow:! 


join'd to one or more Conſonants, not exceeding Seven in 
Namber, | 


By 

[] The Word SYLLABLE is deriv'd from the Latin 
Syllaba, and that from the Greek Word ovaaby from ovanap- 
Czv:w, which is to comprehend ; ſo that Sllaba, in the Latitude 
of the Term, way be taken for any Comprehenſion or Con- 
nexion in general, but in a Grammatzcal Senſe only for a Con- 
| nexion of Letters in one Sound. Scaliger has defined a Sy//able 
1 to be an Element under one Accent, that is, what can be pro- 
7 nounc'd at once: Pri/cian more plainly has it, Comprebenſio Li- 
7 terarum, &c. a Comprehenſion of Letters falling under one Accent, 
if and preduc'd by one Motion of Breathing. Vet this has been re- 


9 
— — 


ii jected by ſome GRAaMMARIANS as imperpect, and excluding 
1 all Syllables of one Letter: Another has defin'd it thus, 4 
[18 -SYLLABLE #s a Literal or Articulate Voice of an individual 
ff Sound; for every Syllable mult fall under the ſame Accent, for 
it as many Vowels, as may occur, in a Word, to be produc'd 


under divers Accents, or with ſeveral Motions of the Breathing, 
ſo many Syllables; and on the contrary, tho' there be ſeveral 
Vowels, if they are pronounc'd under one Accent, and with 
1 one Breathing, they make but one Sy//ab/e, | 


In 
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By this Definition it is plain, that one ſingle Vowel may com- 
poſe a Syllable; as the firſt Syllables in the following Words, 


A brabam, E. ter nal, L wory, O- rient, Unity. But no Number 


of Conſonants can de ſounded without a Vowel ;. for tho' after 


the Mutes and Liguids, (h, (cr), in Table and Acre, the (e) 


be quieſcent, or at leaſt obſcure; yet that Sound, which is ex- 
preſs'd by thoſe Conſonants, is deriv'd from that (e, by which, 
making a Sort of Sound, we think (6/) and (cr) are not juſt 
Exceptions made to this Rule; for from Verfification it is * 


thak Table is compos'd of a long and a ſhort EPS 


As many Vowels as emit a Sound, 


So many Syllables in Words are Fund. 
As many Vowels or double Vowels, as are found in any 


Word, of ſo many Syllables is that Word compos' d, except any 


of the Vowels be ſilent or quieſcent, as the fnal (e) and ſome 
Vowels, which make the improper double Vowel ; the Rules 
of which have been already given in the Firſt Part, treating of 
LETTERS, and the ſe) which is added to ſome Sy lla ges in 
the Middle of Words; as the (e) in Advancement and Rudeſby, 
which ſerve only to lengthen the foregoing Vowel. Except 
likewiſe Words ending in (es), and no () coming before (e); 
as Names, Trades, &c. But it (s) or the Sound of (s) comes 
before (es), it is another Syllable; as Horſes, Aſſes, &e. Fates, 
Races, Pages, Prizes: And when (z) follows (g) or (7; as avs 
Quart, Guide, Guilt, &c. and when (e) is follow'd by (2); as 
in even, Heaven, &c. But when this (2): is generally left e 
they become one Syllable every where. 


Fight Letters in ſome Syllables awe find. | 
Aud no more Syllables in Words are join dl. 


[2] As there are but Eight Letters in any Syllable, ſo has 
no Word above Seven or Eight Syllables, (and few in Eng//5 
ſo many) as Re: con- ci. wick a fi. 5 lu com NO A. 57. 1 -ty. 


* * 


To 
In every Word, therefore, there are as many $yllablesa as — 
are Vowels ſimple or compound, and each of theſe in its Forma- 
tion requires a diſtin Motion of the PeQtoral Muſcles. Thus 


4, 4, a, make Three Syllables, form'd by ſo: many Motions, 


Giſtinguiſh'd by ſmall Stops betwixt each Expiration or Breathing, 
whereas one («) of the ſame Length/j is form'd but by one. 

[2] In Hebreav all the Syllables begin with a Conſonant, al- 
Towing 4/eph to be one; and a Syllable has never more than one 
Vowel, [3] At 
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a general Rule. | 


between a ſingle and double Vowel, it muſt in the dividing 


"cept Su- pine. 


its Roper Letters; as zn- arm d, un uſual, in- ure, ad-orn, ⁊uitb- 1 
out, with-in, Safe-ty, Love- iy, name leſs, &c. | | 


ing; as (ed Ming- ed; (df) Deliver-edft; (eth) Deliver eib; 
(for which Delivers is now written, and the former ending in- 


er; (ance) Deliverance. 


de ſuch as can begin a Word, they both go to the latter Vowel ; : 
joining the firſt Vowel, and the other the latter. 
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To divide Syllables juſtly in Writing, eſpecially when Part 
of a Word is written in one Line, and Part in another, this 1s 1 


. When any ſingle Conſonant is ſcen, =_ 
Single or double Vowels plac'd between, | E 

The Conſonant divides fiill with the laft, F 

But to the firſt the (P) and (X) join faſt. b. 

When a fingle Conſonant comes between Two Vowels, or 
Syllables be join'd to the latter. 


Except when (x) or (y) comes between Two Vowels ; for 1 
they are join'd to the firſt, as in Ex- ample, Ox-en, up- en; ex- , 


In compound Words its own will each retain, | 
The ſame additional Endings muſt obtain. 
Except Compounds, where each Word compounding retains | 


When a Word receives an additional Termination, or End- 3 


tirely rejected (s/f) Deliver-eft ; (ing) Deliuer- ing; (er) Deliver- | 


' The Conſonants preceding (I) and (r), 
Follew'd by (e) never divided are. 


As in-ſe-pa-ra-ble, Tri. fe, Mi. tre, &c. But this Rule ſeems 
included in that of initial Conſonants. ä 


Tavo Conſonants betwixt Two Vowel, plac'd, 
. Tf they begin a Word, purſue the Iafl: 

But thoſe that can no Word at all begin, 

Can ner a Syllable, without a Sin. 


When Two Conſonants come between two Vowels, if they | 


* 


but if they cannot begin a Word, they muſt be parted; one ö 


To make this the plainer, we ſhall here enumerate the 
double Conſonants that can begin Words, which you may | 
eaſily know by putting (e), or any other Vowel, after them; 
and if they naturally and eafily fall into one articulate Sound, | 


n 
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"they can begin a Word; if not, they muſt be parted into di- 

5 nt Syllables. | | | 
2X Theſe Conſonants that begin Words, are Thirty in Number. 


BI. Bleed Gl. Glory. 
Cl. Clear | PI. Plane 
(H. Fleet SJ. Slight 
: Br. Brace C Gr. Grove 
og 5 | Cr. Croud, | Pr, Prince 
= Dr. Dry. Tr. Treat 
for : | Fr. Froſt. | Vr. Wrath 
ex- Ch. Change Sn. Snare 
Dav. Dwarf Sp. Spill _ 
| gn. gnaau Sg. Squib 
Kr. Knawve | H. fill 
5 | Qu. 755 Sao. Swear 
UNS | ſc. ſea th. this 
1 1b- f. ſhow Jew. two 
oa | /n. ſmart Wh. Wheel _ 
1b; (Nine Ways Words begin with Three Conſonants, as 
in- Sch. Scheme Sl. Spleen © 
_— A Ser. Screen 5 fir. firain 
Shr. Shrine Thr. Three 
Sær. Shrew Thw. Thwart. 
Spr. Spread | | 


ems In ſhort, all this Rule is comprized in this, that a Muze 
end a Liquid following one another, go together with the laſt 
Vowel, but all double Conſonants in the Middle beſides, are 
divided. a | 
To this, as well as the former Rules, this Exception holds, 
hat Compounds keep each its Part, as has been obſerved ; 
and additional Endings are diſtinct Syllables. | 
hey But ſuch Conſonants as cannot begin a Word, can never 
„el; pegin a Syllable, and muſt therefore be parted in the Diviſion 
one pf Syllables; as in /e/-dom, for (Id) can't begin a Word; 
) in Mul-tiply, Trum-pet, ar-dent, can- did, ac- cord, ſwagger, 
xc. . 7 
nay When Three or more Conſonants meet in the Middle of a 
m; Word, that Word is generally a Compound, and therefore 
ind, Reach keeping its own, generally the firſt Conſonant goes = 
| | Ee 
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Occiſion, Occluſion; Penſion, Penſtbaſion, Proviſion ; Repreben- 


. 
1 ** 
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the firſt Vowel, and the other to the latter; as in Con- tract 

In ftruction, &c. | | ” 3 

| Tavo Vowels meeting, each with its full Sound, 

| Always ro make Two Syllables are bound. i 

If Two Vowels come together, and both fully ſounded, they. 
muſt be divided, and make Two Syllables, as Re-enter, Mutu. 

al, &c. | | : Y 

7 he following Obſervations relating to Syllables, or to the Pro. 


nunciation of Letters, as they are placed in Syllables, and nei 


fingly by themſelves, wwe thought more proper for this place, than 
where they have been placed by others; for to talk of the Pro- 
nunciation of Syllables, before the Learner knows what a Syllabl, 
is, ſeems ſomething prepoſterous. Mo 

The Sound of (ali) in Words of more Syllables than one! 
is written in ſome by (/ ) before (al), as Credential, Eguincctial/ 
Eential, Nuptial, Impartial, &c. Some others write (ci) be- 
fore (al), as Artificial, Beneficial, Judicial, Prejudicial, &c. 
and the Reaſon is, that the primitive Words, from whence 
theſe are deriv'd, end in (ce) Ariifice, Benefice, Prejudice, &c. 
or from the Latin Words, in which as (?) or (c) is us'd, it con- 
tinues in Engli/h, as Fudicial from Judicialis, &c. i 

The Sound of {/-ar ), muſt be written (cian) as Arithmetician, 
Grecian, Logician, Magician, &c. from Arithmatic, Greece, 
Logic, and Magic, and ſo all others from the (c) in Latin, ex- 
cept Ocean, Preciſion, Tertian, Egyptian, Aſian, &c. 

The Sound of Sate) is expreſo'd by (ti) before (ate), in 
Gratiate, expatiate, negotiate, witiate, &c. except emaciate, 
afforiate, nauſeate. PT 23 by 

The Sound of (Sent), is written by (cient), in Ancient, Pro- 
ficient, &c. (tient), in Patient, /mpatient, &c. and (ſcent ) in 
Omniſcient, &c. | 

The Sound of ⁊bun, or Sun in the End of Words muſt be 
written (tion), with (t, except Alliſon, Animadver ſion, {ſcen-| 
fron, Aſperfion, Awerſion, Circumciſſon, Collifion, Colluſion, Com- 
prebenſion, Compulſion, Concluſion, Candeſcenſion, Confuſron, Con- 
culſion, Convulſion; Deciſion, Decurſion, Deluſion, Diviſion, Dif- 
Fuſion, Dimenſion, Diſcur fron, Dijſpanſion, Diſperſion, Diſſenſion, 5 
Diſtenſion, Diſſua ſian, Diverſion, Diviſion, Divulſion ; F ffuſion, 
Emuli ion, Erofion, Evaſion, Everfion, Excifion, Excluſion, Excur- | 
fron, Expanſion, Exploſion, Expulſion, Extenſion, Extruſion ; Illu- 
Lion, immerſion, Inciſian, Inclufion, Incurſion, Inhefion, Inſper fron, 
Inter ver ſion, Intruſion, Invaſion, Irriſion, Mansion; Occaſion, 


fron, | 


— 
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Tor, Reverfion, Rewulfion ; Sponfion, Suffufion ; Ver fion : To 
Ineſe add the following Words in I Hon], as Admiſſion, Cummiſ- 
Wor, Compaſſion, Compreſſion, Conceſſion, Concuſſion, Confeſſions. 
Decefſion, Depreſſion, Diſmiſſion; Expreſſion, Impreſſion, . Inter- 
ion; Miſſion; Omiſſion, Oppreſſion ; Paſſion, Percuſſion, Per- 
, Wer Proceſſion, Profeſſion, Progreſſion z Seceſſion, Seſſion, 
4 Succeſſion. ä = | 
The following Words written (tion), tho' moſt of the like 

Sound are ſpelt (Lition), as Petition; Acquiſition, Compoſution,, 
Z Depoſition, Diſpoſition, Diſſuiſition; Expoſition 5 Inquiſition, In 
IJ zerpoſition ; Poſition ; Tranſition, Tranſpoſition. [3] 7 5 
; 5 | „%%% WR 2 
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one [z] At the End of this ſhort Part of our Diviſion, we ſhall 
4 lay down a new Method of learning to read in all Languages, 
as we find it in a French Author, and which perhaps an inge- 
& c. ¶ nious School maſter, may improve to the Advantage of his Scho- 
ence lars: To which we ſhall add, what Mr. Lodtoich, our own 
&c. Countryman, has advanc'd on the ſame Head. „ 
ron · This Method (ſays our Author) regards chiefly choſe who- 
; cannot read : It is certain, that the Learners find no great Dif- 
74, ficulty in learning the Letters themſelves, but the hardeſt La- 
eee bour and Pains they go through, is in joining the Letters to- 
ex. gether in Syllables. For every Letter has its peculiar Name, 
which is pronounc'd differently by itſelf, from what it is in Con- 
» NY junRion with other Letters; for Example, if you teach a child 
ale; to pronounce Fry in a Syllable you firſt make him pronounce 
% er, y; which muſt perfectly confound him, when he comes 
to join theſe Three Sounds together, out of them to form the 
in Sound of the Syllable Fry, | -. _ 5 
3 The ſame Obſervation is made by Mr. Lodwwick : As the pre- 
f be ſent Alphabets, ſays he, are imperfect, fo are alſo the Primmers,. 
e. or firſt Books, wherein Children are taught to Spell and Read: 
om- Firſt, In not having a perfect Alf habet. And Secondly, In 
n. not being digeſted in ſuch a Method, as is fit and 8 to 
teach them as they ought to be taught. For the uſual Way of 
n, teaching to ſpell, is to diſmember every Syllable (of more than 
can, one Letter) into many Syllables, by expreſſing every Letter apart, 
and Sy/labically; and the Conſonants with ſuch a Vowel, as 
Zu- they are ordinarily named with, and then requiring them to 
or, join all theſe Syllables into one Word. 3 Fa 
ion, But how prepoſterous this Method is, one Inſtance for all 
en- will manifeſt. Suppoſe the Monoſyllable Brand, to be Ts 
| CER: ey 
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they will teach them thus to diſmember it; Bee, er, a, en, 4 
and then require them to join theſe into one Syllable, which 
tis impoſſible for them to do, and they muſt expreſs this one 
Syllable by Five Syllables, which was not deſign'd; whereas 
"441 ſhould teach them to exprefs every Syllable intire at firſt 
Sight, without diſmembring it; and to do this, they muſt pro- 
ceed gradually: Firſt beginning with the moſt imple Syllables, 
and fo by degrees proceeding to the more difficult and compound- 
ed, till they can readily pronounce a whole Syllable at firſt 3 
Sight ; ; even the moſt difficult that are. To that End let all 
the Primmers be thus contriv'd ; at the Top of the Leaf let all 
the Vowels be plac'd ſingly in Order, as they follow in one 
Rank, and in the ſame place Syllables, 1//, Of one Voævel, and 
one Conſonant following it, throughout all the Variations ; then 
of one Conſonant and one Vowel following that. 24%, Of two 
Conſonants before, and one Verve following throughout the va. 1 
riations; 34%, Of one Vowel, and three or four Conſonants fol- 
lowing; an of three Conſonants going before, and one Voauel 
following. 4:5/y, Of One, Two, and Three, Conſonants goin 81 
before a Yowe/; and One, Tao, Three, or Four Conſonants fol- 

2 h Of ⸗ſome Syllables with * and * 2 


r Example : 


a. „ wre. 
—— a. ob. ub, &c. 
ad, ed. JJ. 
ba. 0 bo. Zu, &c. 

| el., , v ke. 
1 | „ art, 0. : 0 a6; Cc 
Balm. bilm, bilm. bolm. bulm, bc. 


After this, place a Number of Words of Te abo, 7 hree, or 
Four Syllables, from the more eaſy, to the more difficult Ex- 
1 preſſions without heed to their Significations ; tho in our Opi- 
Wt: nions, if there could be ſome Order and Connexion in their 
| ; Signification, it would help the Memory : Further, let there | 
| 
| 


| follow ſome Words of ſeveral Syllables, with the Accent va- 
iouſly plac'd, as on the fr}, ſecond, and third, &c. 
| | Thus far Mr. Lodwick, who proceeds farther, but that re- 

| 


2 too much to his Univerſal Alphabet, cannot have a Place | 


1 To this we ſhall add ſome Rules of Spelling, which though | 
1 ö we did not think full enough of Demonſtration to be inſerted in 
ö 'F the Body of the Rules, yet ſince they really afford Matter w Spe- 
. | | culation 
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zulation ſufficient to employ the curious Teacher or Learner of 


nick by is Mot ber Tongue, and may perhaps be rendered capable of Im- 


one 
ereas 
firſt 
pro- 
25les, 
und- 
t firſt 
t all 
et all 
one 
and 
then 
tao 
Va- 
fol- 
"ovel! 
zog 
fol- 
Trip- 


lation 


auſe it ſounds more Letters. 


Provement, we ſhall here add. They were given to us by one 
Dr. Zones who (as we gueſs by his Name) being a V elſbmam, 


ay, in ſome Particulars of his Book, be miſled by the Pro- 


dunciation of his own Tongue; yet is his Book worth our Con- 
deration. 


But this will be plainer from his Obſervations. His 
axims are, firſt, That all Words avere Originally Written as ' 


24lt, Though this may be diſputed, yet the Conſequence is 
dot ſo great, as to make us enter into the Controverſy. 


His next is, That all Terms which have ſince alter d their 

ound, (the Origin of the Difficulty of Spelling,) did it for Eaſe 
nd Pleaſure. 
From the harder, harſher, longer, to the 2 plea ſanter, 
d Horter Sounds, which, for that Reaſon became the more 
ſual. From hence its ſollows, That all Wards that can be 
punded ſeveral Ways, muſt be written according to the hardeſt, 
arſbeft, longeſi and moſt unuſual Soung, And this Rule he aſ- 
res us, is without Exception in our Tongue. 

The longeſt Sound is that, which expreſſes moſt ſimple 
ounds, or ſounds the ſame Number after the longeſt manner; 

us, if you ſay agen and again, it muſt be written again; be- 
The fame may be ſaid of Faver 
nd Fawour. 

The more unuſual Sound is known to all by common 
ratice. 

Thus none can fail to know which is the longeſt and moſt 
nuſual Sound, and that is ſufficient almoſt in all Caſes, becauſe 
e Length and Unuſualneſs of the Sound cauſes it to be the 
arder Sound ; which is the third Thing to be obſerved in this 

niverſal Rule. | 

But to make the Uſe of this Rule compleat, becauſe it may 

ppen that ſome Words (tho' not many) may ſound divers 

'ays, and yet expreſs the fame Number of Letters. and that 
the fame Manner, either long or ſhort, and both Sounds 


Wike uſual, as in Anger, and Angur ; Finger, and Fingur, &c. 


will be uſeful to know which in ſuch Caſe is the eafier and 
eaſanter ſimple Sound, and to which harder and harſher 


Pounds they are ſo like, as that they are apt to exchange Sounds 
Wich them. 


4 is much eaſier than EF or O; N, than P; D, than 7, or 
in th; E than J, O, U; EZ, than E, J. O; G, than C for 


or hard C, or c. . N, "x, than U; Oz, than O or 


U; 


D; 8h, than Ch or $; Tin The, than To; ſhort U, than , 2 
20 7, than For Pb; Z, than & in %. 
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Simple Sounds are cafier than Compounds, Compounds of! 
Two Sounds than Compounds of Three, and ſo on; and Com. 
pounds of eaſy Sounds, than Compounds of hard Sounds. | 

Double Characters are to be reckon'd as ſingle, if they have 
but one Sound. 

We have omitted the particular Proofs of theſe Rules, which 
the Reader may conſult his Book for, if his Curioſity prompt 
him; this being ſufficient to give Ground to his Enquiry: And 
we believe in trying, he will find 'em * pretey true, is 


not * | 


The End of the Second Part. 
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I RODUCTION 


E come now from mere Sounds to [2] Words, which 
convey ſomething to the Underſtanding: For by 
| theſe we are able to expreſs our Thoughts, or Sen- 
timents of all that we ſee, feel, hear, taſte, touch, or under- 
ſtand, All Knowledge indeed draws its Original from the 
Senſes; and our Perception, Tudgment, and Reaſoning, under 


which the ſeveral Claſſes or Orders of Words are rang'd pro- 
1 | | ceed 


” 


[1] Tt may here be proper to explain what we mean by a 
Mord, which we think may be thus defin'd: A diſtinct articu- 
late Sound, which Men hade made the audible Sign of ſame one © 
of their Thoughts, Or if we rather take it from Words, as 
Written and Spoken, we may define it thus; Words are diſtinct 
| articulate Sounds, implying by common Conſent ſome Thoughts or 
Operations of the Mind expreſs'd by ſome certain Marks, Figures, 
er Characters agreed on by Men, as the wiſible Signs of thoſe 
Sounds and Thoughts. ] | 

This laſt Definition includes Words in both Senſes, that is, 
both as Spoken and Written. | 

[2] Man being a Converſible Animal, and form'd for So- 
ciety, there was a Neceſſity of ſome Ways or Means of con- 
veying the Mind or Thoughts of one Man to another; which, 
tho' it might be in ſome meaſure done by the Eyes, Hands, 
Fingers, Motions and Geſticulations of the Body, &c. as in 
the Pantomimes of the Antients, and Mutes of the Seraglio, &c. 
yet thoſe being more imperfect, as well as more troubleſome 
and tedious, Nature (which always chooſes the eaſieſt and 
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ceed from theſe Notices of Things and Beings, and their Re. 
lations to each other, and have no other Source: By theſe ve 
know, that there are Things; that theſe Things have certain 
Qualities, Beings, Actions, or Paſſions, &c, whence it ſeems || 
pretty plain, that the //ords, which are to expreſs our Senti- . 


ments of theſe Things, muſt bear ſome Proportion and Likeneſs | 
to the Things they are to expreſs. Being therefore in Conwer- | 
ſation, or Writing, to expreſs or ſignify all the Objects of our 
Senſes, and the mental or intellectual Deductions from them; 
Herds are naturally, to that End, to be divided into Four ori- 
gout Claſſes or Orders, 7. e. Things, or rather the Names of 
Things ; the Qualities of thoſe Things, the Circumſtances, Ace- 
tions, Paſſions, and Beings of Things, with their Relations, Re- 
gards, and Connexions to, and with each other in Sentences. 
According to this, there are Four Parts of Speech, or Four 
Heads, to which every Word in all Languages may be reduc'd. | 


The Four Parts of Speech, 


[3] Names. } AFFIRMATIONS. | 
QuaLiT1zs. F PARTICLES, or the Manner of Words. f 


1 4 


—B 


moſt efficacious Way) directs Mankind to impart the Sentiments 
of the Mind, rather by the Voice, and the Motions of the 
Tongue, which are more eaſy in the ſeveral Variations of 
Sounds than any other Way. For this Reaſon, Men have 
diſtinguiſh'd every Modification of the Voice by a particular 
Letter, (of which we have already diſcours'd at large, both in 
the Text and the Notes); and tho' theſe Letters are not many 
in Number, yet are they, by their various Conjunctions, ſuffi- 
cient for all the Languages that ever were, or ever can be in the 
Univerſe. They are indeed but Twenty-ſix in our Tongue, 
and yet they may be ſo variouſly diſpos'd, as to make more 
than five hundred and ſeventy fix ſeveral Words of two Letters, 
and Twenty-ſix times as many Words may be form'd of three 
Letters; that is to ſay, Fifteen thouſand and fix ; and Twenty- 
fix times as many more may be made of four ſeveral Letters, 
that is, Nine hundred thouſand thirty ſix ; and ſo on in Pro- 
portion. From this manifold Generation of Words, from the 
various Combinations of Letters, we may judge of their vaſt 

Variety, as being indeed not much leſs than infinite. | 
[3] In all Languages there are Names, Qualities, and {ffir- 
mation: Names ſignify Things; Qualities ſignify the Manner 
or 
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NOTES. 


Iheſe, but the Relation of one to the other, and thoſe are the 
Manner of Word.: But theſe Relations of Words to Words are 
Pf ſeveral Kinds, which are expreſs'd by ſome of theſe Par- 
Ficles, or ſhort Words, /, to, for, O, by, with, through, in, &c. 
f which in Conſtruct ion. | 

It is true, that fome have endeavour'd to reduce all Words 
*Ro three Claſſes, which we ſhall conſider in our Notes; but 


3 Sthers vainly boaſt, or pretend to contract em yet cloſer into 
wo, either ignorant of the Operations of the Mind, which 


they were invented to expreſs, and which can never be brought 
into that Compaſs, as will be plain from what follows; of hs 
ant of conſidering what they ſay, or to be thought Men of 
'onderful Penetration by ignorant Hearers. Thoſe Gentle- 


nder Three Heads, have however told us, that ſome Philo- 
ophers have thought themſelves oblig'd to add a Fourth, diſtinct 
rom the other Three, as will appear from the Sequel. | 

Mord having ſomething corporeal and ſomething ſpiritual 
in 'em, we may ſay, they conſiſt of Soul and Body. The 
Ideas of the Mind, when they command the Organs of the 
Voice, to form ſuck Sounds which are the audible Signs of thoſe 
deas, are the Soul of Words; but Sounds form'd by the Or- 
gans of the Voice, are the material Part, and may be call'd the 
Body of Words. 


From Sound, in their Relation to the Mind of Man, and in 


ery ſtrong Proof of our Reaſon ſuperior to them; that is, by 
ne Uſe we make of Words to convey our Thoughts to each 
ther, and that ſurprizing Invention of combining Six. and 
Frwenty Sounds in ſo multiplicious a Manner, as we have ſaid; 


dur Sentiments on all manner of Subjects, tho” there be no 
eal or natural Likeneſs betwixt the Words and Operations of 
Phe Soul of Man; but only Signs by Compact and Agreement, 
Bo ſignify our Thoughts. . | 
Z Words therefore being (as is ſaid) invented to expreſs our 
Thoughts, it follows, that we cannot perfectly diſcover the 
different Sorts and Significations of Words, without firſt conſi- 
dering what paſſes in our Minds. 1 

[t is agreed by all Philoſophers, That there are Three Ope- 
zations of the Mind, wiz. Perception, Judgment, and —_ 


r Qualities of thoſe Things; Afirmations affirm ſomething of 
nem. And there are other Words, which ſignify neither of 


nen, who have with great Clearneſs of Reaſon propos'd them 


Me ſhall therefore here conſider them, as they are abſtracted 


hich we have the Advantage of all other Creatures, and a. 


dy which we diſcover the Variety of our Thoughts, and all 
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; PERCEPTION i is the 1 A of any Thing, or 
Quality of a Thing whether purely Latellectual, as when well py A 
ſimply think of the Being, Eternity and Decree of God; or Cor. 
poreal, and Material, as a Square, a Circle, a Horſe, a Deg. #3 
JUDGMENT nm, that the Thing we perceive, is ſo, or 
not ſo: as having the Ideas of the Earth and Roundn: of, w 
affirm, that the Earth is round. . 
By REASONING, we draw Conſequences to evince the 
Truth, or Fallacy of a conteſted Propoſition, by comparing it 
with one or more inconteſtable Propoſitions ; or in ſhort, from 
Two Judgments, to infer a Third, as when we have judg'd that 
Virtue is Praiſe-worthy, and that e eee a Virtue, we infer 
and conclude that Patience is Praiſe-worthy. 
Hence we may eaſily obſerve, that this hd Operation of 
che Mind, is but an Extenſion of the ſecond It will therefore! 
be ſufficient for our preſent Subject, to conſider the firſt Two,! 
or what of the firſt is contain'd in the ſecond ; for if we ſeriouſ. 
ly attend what paſſes in our Mind, we ſhall ſnd, that we very 
rarely conſider the ſimple Perception of Things, without affirm. I 
ing ſomething or other of it, which is the Judgment, 3 
This Judgment we make of Things, as when we ſay 2b: F 
Earth is round, is call'd a Propoſition; and therefore every Pro- 
poſition naturally includes Two Terms, one call'd the Subjes, 
which is the Thing, of which the Affirmation i is, as the Earth; 
and the other is call'd the Attribute, which is the Thing that is 
affirmed of the Subject, as round; and then, is, which is the 
Connexion bet wixt theſe Two Terms. 
But it is eaſy to perceive, that theſe two Terms do properly 
belong to the firſt Operation of the Mind, becauſe that is whats 
we conceive, and is the Object of our Thoughts ; ; and that the 
Connexion belongs to the /zcond, which may be properly call'd 
the Action of the Mind, and the Manner in which we think. 
And thus the greateſt DiſtinQion of that which paſſes in our 
Mind, is to ſignify, that we may conſider the Objects of out 
Thoughts, and the Fom and Manner of them, of which the! 
chief is the Judgment. But we muſt beſides refer thither the 
Comunttions, Diijunctions, and other the like Operations of the 
Mind, 2s well as all the other Motions of the Soul, as Deſires, 
Commands, Interrogations, Wc Y 
From hence it follows, that Men wanting figns to expref. E 
what paſſes in the Mind, the moſt general Diſtinction of Words, 
mult be of thoſe which ſignify the Objects, and Manner of our} 
Thoughts; though it frequently happens, that they do not ſig- 
nify the Manner alone, but in Cen, with the Objects, a 
we 
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= 
we ſhall ſoon demonſtrate, having already. ſhewn, that the 


Knowledge of what paſles in the Mind is neceſſary for the un- 
derſtanding the Principles of GRAMMAR. 


The Words of the firſt Claſs, are thoſe which we call Names, 

X Perſonal Names; QUALITIES deriv'd from Words of Afir- 

mation, or Verbs (call'd in the Latin Participles), Tore-p/ac'd 
hel Words, (or Prepoſitions), and add:d Mord, (or Adverts). - Thoſe 
„ of the ſecond, are Words of Affirmation, (or Verbs) joining 
om Words, (or Conjunctions) and Interjections, as the old GRAM. 
Bat! MARIAN s called them abſurdly, diſtinguiſhing them into a 


peculiar Part of Speech, which are plainly only added Words of 
Paſfion, which all derive themſelves, by a neceſſary Conſequence, 
from the natural Manner of expreſüng our Thoughts. 


ore! GE ns — — — 
wo. | | 8 888 
ery 1 

_ Of Names. ſi] 


Whateer we ſee, feel, hear, or touch, or taſte, 


Pro. Or in our Underitanding”s Eye . 

ect, NAMES properly we call; for always they. 

rth 51 Some certain Image to the Mind convey ; © | | 
at is As Man, Horſe, Houſe, Virtue, and Happineſs, 


the And all ſuch Words, as Things themſelves expreſs... 


[2] AME S expreſs the 7 hings themſelwes, that is, every | 


3d | Thing that is the Object of our ſeveral Senſes, Re- 
2 flection, and Underitanding ; which conveying ſome certain 
1148 /dea or Image to the Mind, they want not the Help of any other 
all'd Word 1 q y 8 8 y 
£1 ord to make us underſtand em. Thus when we hear any 
\ dur one ſay, 4 Man, a Houſe, a Horſe, Virtue, Vice, Happineſs, &c. 
our VE perfectly underſtand what he means. 
u thel Before the NAME S, (a), (an), or (the), may be, 
r the But Thing you never after them can ſee. Be 
f the _  Sincs 
elires, | | tony _ HDD ane 
cell „ 12 3 22 e AN 
bk anguages, but Eng/iz/b, call' 3 but 
ie firſt Formers of 1 —— out of Affectation or Folly, 
& corrupted the Latin Word Nemen into the barbarous Sound 
4 Noun, as it is call'd in the Vulgar Grammar. And thus the 
by 


We 


Grammarians lu ve md: a Diviſion of NAMES, calling the 
| : E 1 Name 


FI 
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Since Names expreſs the Things themſelves, you cannot put 
the Word Thing after 'em, without Nonſenſe. Thus you can- | 
not ſay Man Thing, Virtue Thing, and the like. 
They alſo admit of a or the before em, or an, if they begin 
with a Vowel. | 


Of Names three PR Sorts there are, | | 
fs Pon, N Perſonal, declare. J 
| [Lure 1 


Name bf a Thing or Subſtance a Nown Subftantive, and that, 
which ſignifies the Manner or Quality, a Noun Adjefive. Bur 
theſe additional Terms of Subftarntive and Adjefive ſeem to us 
ſuperfluous and burthenſome to the Minds of the young Learn- | j 
ers, Without any manner of Benefit to the Underſtanding ; for I 
the different Nature of the Two Words is fully expreſs'd by the 
Terms NAMES and QUALITIES, and it is vain to do 
that by. many, which may be done by few. Nature is Pan | 
in all her Operations, and he is the beſt Engineer, who A 
the Effect, with the feweſt Wheels, Screws, Sc. £ 
Thoſe, who uſe theſe Terms, give this Reaſon for them, 
that they are call'd A. Fives, or (as ſome) Adnouns, becauſe | 1 
having no natural Subſtance of their own, they ſubſiſt by no- 
thing but the Noun Subſtantive, to which they are join'd, as in| 
theſe Two Words, round Earth; the laſt is the Subſtantive, and 
the firſt only ſignifies the Manner or Quality of its Being: That 
is, the Adjefive, Adname, or Quality, cannot be put by itſelf 
in any eee 3 it would not make Senſe, it wou'd convey} 
no Idea to the Mind; for to ſay a Round, a White, a Black, a\ 
Crooked, &c. is to ſay nothing: It requires therefore ſome 
Name, or Noun Subſtantive, as they call it, to be join'd to it, 
to make Senſe, or form any Idea; as a round Ball, a white! 
Horſe, a black Hat, a crooked Stick, are true Objects of the 
Thoughts, and every Body underſtands them : But if you ſay, 
a Man, a Horſe, a Houſe, &c. we perfectly know what you 
mean; and therefore ſubſiſting by itſelf, in good Senſe it is call'd 
a Subſtantive Name, or in the vulgar Phraſe a Name Subſtantive. 
I.] The Objects of our Thoughts are either Things, as the 
Sun, the Earth, Water, Fire, Air, Wood, &c. which we ge-. 
nerally call SUBSTANCE ; or the Meamer of Things, as al 
to be round, red, hard, knowing, &c. which are called AC CI- 
DENTS. And there is this Difference betwixt the 7 bingen, 
or Subſtances, and the Manner of Things, or Accidents, that the 
Subſtances ſubſiſt by themſelves ; but the Accidents ſubſiſt only 
by and in the 8 al flances. 23 | 


* 
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There are Three Sorts of NAMES; Common Names are 
dach as agree to, or expreſs a whole Kind; as the Name Horſe 


ſignifies my Horſe, your Horſe, and all the Horſes that are. 

= Proper Names diſtinguiſh Particulars of the Kind. from each 
other; as Cæſar, Pompey, Cicero, diſtinguiſh thoſe from all the 

reſt of Mankind. The ſame holds of the proper Names of 

Cries, Towns, Mountains, Rivers, Countries, &C. 


re — 
at. This is what makes the principal Difference betwixt Words, 
zut that ſignify the ſimple Objects of our Thoughts; the Words 
us which ſignify Subflances, or the Things themſelves, are call'd | 
n. Names or Subſtantive Names; and thoſe which fignify Accidents, 
for by expreſling the Subjects with which theſe Accidents agree, are 
the call'd Qualities, or (according to the common Way) Aqegive 
do Names or Adnames. | 
ple | This is the firſt Original of Names, both Sub ſtantive and Ad- 


ices Vive, or Names and Qualities, But we have not ſtopt here ; 
tor leſs Regard has been had to the Signification, than to the 


em, Manner of ſignifying. For becauſe the Subſtance is that which 
zuſe ſubſiſts by itſelf, the Appellation of Subſiantive Names has been 
no- given to all thoſe Words which ſubſiſt by themſelves, in Diſ- 
s in courſe, without wanting another Name to be join'd to them, 
and tho' they did only ſignify Accidents. Thus on the contrary, 
That even thoſe Words, which fignify Subſtances, are call'd Agjec-= 
itſelf ves, when by their Manner of ſignifying they may be joind 
avey to other Names in Diſcourſe : As the Warriour God, the Bowyer 
, a Ning, and the like, which tho' they are call'd Names, put to- 
ſome ether by Appoſition, degenerate here plainly into the Signi- 
o it, Wcation of Qualities belonging to the Names, and are therefore 
white Names degenerated into Lualitics, or Subſtantives into Ad- 
f the Ni ves. SES | 
1 ſay, But the Reaſon that renders a Name uncapable of ſubſiſting 
t yon itſelf, is when, beſides its diſtin Signification, it has an- 
calbd ther more confus'd, which we call the CONNOTATION 
tive. If a Thing, to which that agrees which is meant by the diſtin& 
D-2'ufication, : Tr: 1 


. Thus the diſtinet Signification of Red, is Redueſi; but it ſig- 

85, 2 ifies the Subject of that Redneſs confuſedly ; which makes it 
C C 1- ot capable of ſubſiſting by itſelf in Diſcourſe, becauſe we muſt 

Things, F#*prels or underſtand the Word which fignifies the Subject. 

hat the?” therefore, that Connotation makes the Aajectiue, or Qua- 

& on; ſo when that is taken away from Words which ſigni 

| pccigents, they become Subtantizes or Names; As from @ 
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Perſonal Names are us'd, when we ſpeak of Perſons or Things, 5 


to avoid the Repetition of the ſame Word, and ſupply the Place 4 | 


of Names of Men, Women, and Things. 


Taro oi ifferent Endings different Numbers ſhow, 

And which no other Parts of Speech dbes know. 
: 5 | [3] Nane. 
laur'd, . from Rea, Redneſe; from "00 Haraneſs; foal 
Prudent, Prudence, &c. On the contrary, when you add to 


Words ſignifying Sub/tances, that Connotation, or confus'd Sig by 
nification of a Thing, to which the Subſtances have Relation, 
it makes them 4je&ives, or Qualities, as Man, Manly, Man- 


ind. | 
The Greeks and the Land have an infinite Number of theſe! 
Words; as ferreus,  cureus, bovinus, vitulinus, &c. but they 
are not ſo frequent in the Hebreau, nor in French, and many 
of the vulgar Jongues; but in the Exg/;, we think, they are 
not more rare than in the dead Languages. F 

Again, if we take theſe Connotations from theſe A gecki ves ork 
Dualities form'd of Nemes, or of Subſtantives, we make them! 
new Subſtantives, which we may properly call Derivatives; and 
ſo Humanity comes from Humane, and Humanus from Homo. 

But there is another Sort of Names, which paſs for Subſtan- 
tives, tho' in reality they are Adjectives, ſince they ſignify an 
' accidental Form; and befides, denote a Subject to which the. 
Form agrees: Such are the Names of the ſeveral Offices and} 
Profeſſions of Men; as King, Philoſopher, Painter, Soldier, 
Sc. but the Reaſon. why theſe paſs for Subſtantives, is, that 
they can have nathing_but Man for their Subject, at leaſt accor: | 
ding to the ordinary way of Speaking, and the firſt Impoſition 
of Names; ſo not peceſlary to join their Subſtantives with them, 
fince they may be underſtood without any Confuſion, and they; 
can have no Relation to any other Subject. By this Means 
theſe Words have obtain'd what is peculiar to Subſtantives, wiz, 
to ſubſiſt by themſelyes in Diſcourſe, | 

'Tis for this very ſame Reaſon that certain Names, and Per. 


ſeual Names, or Pronouns, are taken Subllantively, becauſe thej | 


relate to a Subſtance ſo general, that it is eaſily underſtood, 2 
our Country, Earth is ane. Tudea, Province is under- 
ſtood. 

And we have obſerv'd, that Aajectives or Qualities have 
Two Significations ; one diſtin of the Form, and one confuſed 
of the Subject: But we infer not from thenge, that they font 
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18s, | I [z] Names in general ſignifying either one or more of the 
ace ſame kind, muſt have Two different Numbers to expreſs this 
Difference; as, the Singular, which ſignifies but One; and the 
Plural, which ſignifies more than one; and all Names diſcover 
this Diſtinction of Number, by the changing their Endings ; as 
lan, One Man; Mer, more than one. 

This likewiſe gives another Mark to diſtinguiſh Names from 


om "ol | | Numbers, 


— 


on, 5 WG the moſt diſtinct ddd are alſo the moſt direct; 
an. for they ſignify the Subject directly, tho' more confuſedly, but 


the Form only indirectly, tho' more diſtinctly. Thus White 


Bo Lafee directly ſomething that has Whiteneſs, but in a very 
XZ confus'd Manner, without denoting in particular any one Thing 
that may have Whiteneſs ; and it fignifies Whiteneſs only indi- 
rely, but in as diſtinct a Manner as the Word Whiteneſs itſelf. 
There are Two Sorts of Ideas, one repreſents to us a ſingle 
Thing, as the Idea of one's Father, Mother, a Friend, his own 
Horſe, his own Dog, &c. The other Idea preſents to us ſe- 
veral Things together, but of the ſame Kind, as the Idea of 
Man in general, Horſes in general, &c. But not having dif- 
ferent Names for theſe different Ideas, we call the Names of 
ſingle Ideas, proper Names; as the Name of Plato, which agrees 
to one particular Philoſopher, ſo London to one City ; and thoſe 
Names which ſignify common Ideas, general or appellative 
Names, as the Word Mar, which agrees with all Mankind 


Peter, John, Robert, &c. but this is only by Accident, by rea- 
ſon that many have taken the ſame Name ; but then other 
a proper Name. Thus the Name of Charles is common to many, 


Country where 'tis ſpoken. Nor is it neceſſary ſometimes to 


ſuafficiently denote the Perſon that is ſpoken of. 

z] The common Names, which agree to ſeveral, may be con- 

ler fider'd ſeveral Ways: For Firſt, They may either be apply'd 
to one of the Things, to which they agree, or may all be con- 

are fider'd in a certain Unity, which the Philoſophers call UNI- 

ſel VERSAL UNITY. 24%, They may be et to ſeveral 

together, conſidering them as ſeveral. - 

E 3 To 


5 the other Parts of Seh; For tho' che Afirmations have TwWoo 


of the ſame Kind are the Words Lyox, Dog, Horſe, &c. yet the | 
proper Name often belongs to ſeveral at the ſame Time, as 


Names are added, which determine and reſtore the Quality af 
yet if you add the (24), it becomes proper to the King of that | 
make any Addition, becauſe the Circumſtances of the Diſcourſe 
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Numbers, yet they are not thus diſtinguiſh'd ; as we ſhall ſee, 
when we come to em. There are Two more Diſtinctions of 


Names, which come properly after all the Parts of Speech, be- 
eauſe they depend on the Knowledge of em. 


To Singular Names ave always add an (s) 

When we the Plural Number would expreſs ; 

Or (es), for more delightful eaſy Sound, 
When'er the Singular to end is found 

In (ex), or (ze), (ch), (ih), or (s), 

(Ce), (ge), when they their ſofter Sound confeſs. 


The Singular Number is made Plural by adding () to the | 


Singular; as Tree, Trees; Hand, Hands; Mile, Miles: But 
when the Neceſſity of Pronunciation requires it, in the Place 
of (e) we muſt add (e); that is, when the ſingular ends in (s) 
or (%), (ze), (x), (), (ce), (ch), or (ge) pronounced ſoft, 


as Horſe, Horſes; Fox, Foxes; Fiſh, Fiſhes, and Fiſh: Maxe, 
Mages; Prince, Princes; Tench, Temhes; Page, Pages; by 


which means the Plural Number conſiſts of Two Syllables, tho? 
the Singular is but one; as all the foregoing Examples ſhew. 
The following Examples are yet ſeen, 8 
When for the (s) the Plural ends in (en), 
As Oxen, Women, Chicken, Brethren, Men. 
Cow has the Plural Coaus, or Keen, or Kine; 
And ſo has Sow, the Plural Sows, or Swine. Ox, 


To diſtinguiſh theſe two Sorts of Ways of Signifying, two 


Numbers have been invented, the Singular, as a Man; the 


Plural, as Men. Nay, the Greeks have yet another Number, 
call'd the Dual Number, or ſignifying Two; the Hebrews have 
the ſame, but that is only when the Words ſignify a 'Thing 
double either by Nature, as the Eyes, the Hands, the Feet; ov 
by Art, as Sciſſors, Tongs, &c. 

As for Common and Appellative Names, they ſeem all nat u- 
rally to require a Plural Number, yet are there ſeveral which 
have none, whether by the Influence of Cuſtom only, or ſome 
Reaſon ; ſo the Names of Gold, Silver, Iron, or other Metals, 
have ſcarce any Plural in any Language. 'The Reaſon of which 
we fancy to be this, That becauſe of the great Reſemblance 
there is between the Parts of Metals, every Species thereof is 
not conſidered, as having ſeveral Individuals under it. This is 
very palpable in the French, where to denote a ſingular Metal, 
we add the Particle of Partition, de L'Or, de L' Argent, du Fer, 
Gold, Silver, Iron, as we ſay Irons, but then it ſignifies _ 5 
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TY Ox, Chick, Man, and all deriv'd from it, as Horſeman, Foot- 


— 1 aan, &c. Woman, Child, Brother, have the Plural in (en) ; 
)e- I Etho' Brethren ſignifying both Brothers, and Siſters, has likewiſe 
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Brothers; and Swine ſignifies both Male and Female, and with 
(a) before it, is us'd for one Hog, or Sow. Chicken is ſometimes 
likewiſe uſed for one Chick: Deer, Sheep, Fern, are the ſame in 
both Numbers; of the Singular with (a) before them. 
To theſe Irregulars ſome more add yet; | 
A, Louſe, Lice; Mouſe, Mice; Gooſe, Geeſe; and Foot, 
Feet, 
And Tooth, Teeth ; Die, Dice; axd alſo Penny, Pence, 
Deriv'd from Penny's Criticks ſay, long fince. 
The Names, whoſe Sing'lars end in (f) or (fe), 
Their Plurals Hawe in (ves), we always fie; 
4s Calf, Calves ; Sheaf, Sheaves ; half, halves ; and 
. | Wife, Wives 
Leaf, Leaves; Loaf, Loaves ; Shelf, Shelves ; Self, & 
| Selves; Knife, Knives ; 
| Add unto theſe Wolf, Wolves; Thief, Thieves; Life, \ 
8 8 Lives. 
f Staff 
Metal itſelf, but Inſtruments made of Iron; the Latin ra 
ſignifies Money, or a certain ſounding Inſtrument, like the 
Cymbal, &c To | | 
But this Difference of Number in Names, is expreſs'd- by a 
Difference of Termination or Ending, as is expreſs'd in the 
Text. But tho' Qalities ſhould have a Plural, becauſe they 
naturally imply an uncertain Signification of a Subject, which 
renders them capable of agreeing with ſeveral Subjects, at leaſt 
as to the Manner of ſignifying, tho' in effect they did only 
agree to one, yet in Eng liſb there is no Difference of the Ter- 
mination or Ending, to diſtinguiſh this Agreement. 


and Gender, which the Engliſb Names have not. But the Caſes 
of the Latin and Greek expreſſing the Relations of Word to 
Word, and their Dependance on each other, we ſupply that 


with greater Eaſe by Prepoſitions, as by /, to, for, from, &c. 


But theſe having a peculiar regard to the Conſtruction of Words 
join'd in Sentences, we ſhall reſer our Learner to that Place. 
Tho' we have (in our Language, no Note of Difference of 
Gender, either by the Ending or Termination of the Words, 
or any Article proper to them ; yet we thought it proper in 
this general View of GRAMMAR, which we give you in 


E 4 | 1 


There are Three Things more, which are Caſe, Declen fon, 
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Staff has Stawes';- tho? the double ( F*) Singular generally Wy 

makes double (%) with (s) in the Plural; as Cli, Sti, Muff, 

&c. Miſchief is us'd both Miſchieves and 1iſchizfs in the Plu- 

ral; (/) and (ve) are ſo nearly related, that they eafily paſy 


rom one into the other, in all Languages. 


Exce;t Hoof, Roof, and Wharf, and Proof, Relief, 
Ruff, Cuff, Skiff, Muff, Dwarf, Handkerchief, and Grief. 


There may be ſome others of the ſame Kind, theſe are enough 
to make good the Exception in the Sound of thoſe Singular 
that end in (s) and (%) There is a like Softning or Allevia- 
tion, without changing the Letters, as How/e, Houſes; as it 
were Houzes; Path, Paths; Cloth, Cloths, or Cloaths. Earth 
keeps its harder Sound when 'tis us'd in the Plural, which is but 
Ras... ; 
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Cuſtom, to which all Languages mu bow, - 
Does to ſore Names no Singular allow, 


Uſe | 


theſe Notes, to add ſomething on this Head in relation to other 
Tongues. | 
The Aduames, or Adjefive Names, or, as we call them, Qua- 
lities, naturally agree to ſeveral; and therefore it has been thought | 
fit, both for the avoiding of Confuſion and the Ornament of | 
Piſcourſe, with Variety of Terminations to invent a Diverſity 
in the Adjefives, Adnames, or Qualities, ſuitable to the Names 
or Subſtantimes, with which they agree. 
Now Men having conſider'd themſelves, and obſerv'd the 
conſiderable Difference of the two Sexes, thought fit to vary 
the ſame Adjective Names, by giving them different Termina- 
tions, as they are differently apply'd to Men or Women ; as 
when we ſay in Latin, bonus Vir, a good Man, in the Maſcu- 
line; ſpeaking of a Woman, they change the Ending of the 
Adjcdaive or Quality, and ſay bona Mulier. 
But in Engliſoꝰ we are more ſtrict in this; for we expreſs the 
Difference of Sex by different Words, and not by the Varia- 
tion of Epithets or Subſtantives ;. as Boar, Sew; Boy, Girl ; 
Brother, Siſter; Buck, Doe; Bull, Cow; Bullict, Heifer; 
Cock, Hen; Dog, Bitch; Duck, Drake; Father, Mother ; 
Geeſe, Gander; Horſe, Mare; Huſband, Wife ; Lad, Laſs; 
King, Queen, Man, Weman; Maſter, Dame; Nephew, Nice; 
Peacock, Peahen; Rem, Exve ; Son, Daughter; Uncle, Aunt ; 
Widower, M idoab; Wizard, Witch; Batchelor, Maid, Virgin; 
_ Knight or Lord, Lady. But the following Twenty-four Fe- 
i minines 
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Uſe has in Engii/, as well as other Languages, deny'd the 


X Singular Number to ſome Words; as Annals, Alps, Ajpes, 


Bowwels, Bellows, Breeches, Calends, Creſſes, Goods, (meaning 
Things poſſeſsd by any one, as the Goods of Fortune) Entrails, 
Iades, Smallows of every Kind, Nones, Sciſſors, Snuffers, Sheers, 
Tongs, Langs, &c. | | | 
To others Se, with arbitrary Will, 

Denies the Claim of Plural Number fill; 

All Proper Names ae in this Rule contain, 

The Names of Liquids, Herbs, 0 Sorts of Grain, 

Fat unctuous Matter, Wax, Pitch, and Glue, 

The Names of Virtues, Vice, and Metals 700. 


As we have ſome Words, which have no Singular Number, 
ſo on the other hand we have many more without a Plural ; 
fome by the Nature of the Things ſignified, others by meer 
Uſe. Thus all proper Names of Men, Women, Mountains, 
Rivers, or any other Creature, to whom, for Diſtin&ion, a pro- 
per Name is given; as Bucephalus to the Horſe of Alexander the 
Great; Theſe have no Plural Number, becauſe they naturally 
agree but to one: For when we ſay the Cz/ars, the Alexanders, 
the Mordaunts, and the like, it is figuratively, including under 

8 thoſe 


minines or Females, are diſtinguiſhed from the Males, by the 
Variation of the Termination of the Male into (%;) 
Abbot  Abeſs Lion Lioneſs 
Actor  Aareſs Marquis Margues, or _ 
Adulterer Adultereſs | |  Marchionefs 
Ambaſſador Ambaſſadreſs Mafter Miſtreſs 


Count Counteſs Prince Princeſs 
Deacon Dreacon'ſs Prior © P rioreſs | 
Duke Dutcheſs Patron Patroneſs . 
Elector Eleariſs Poet Pocteſi 
Emperor Empreſs Prophet Propheteſs 
Governor CGoverneſs Shepherd Cheperdeſs 
Her Heireſs Tutor Tutoreſs. © 
Jeav Fieaveſi Viſcount Viſcounteſs. 


And two in (ix), as Admniniftratrix, Executrix. 


This is all that our Language knows, of any Thing like the 
Genders, which is only a different Way of expreſſing the Male 
and the Female, but the old Languages have gone farther: For 
as ſome Adjectives or Qualities might have Relation to other 
Things beſides Men and Women, it was thought neceſlary to 


E 5 | appropriate 


 Petches are Pulſe, not Grain, tho' ſet down by ſome for em) 
likewiſe Chaff, Bran, Meal. The Names of Spices, as Pepper, 


Herbs and Drugs, Cochineal, Sotherwood, Graſs, Madder, Rue, 


Bitumen, Brimſtone : Of Metals, as Lead, Braſs, Pewter, Tin, 


Maſculi ; : 
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thoſe proper Names all thoſe who reſemble them in their Va- 
Jour, Conduct, Virtue, &c. except Alpe, and perhaps Appen- 
ness. ; 

To theſe we may add the Names of Virtues, Vices, Habits, 
abſtract Qualities; of Metals, Herbs, Spices, Liquids, unctuous 
Matter, Fat, Wax, Pitch, Glue; moſt Sorts of Grain, as I heat, 
Rye, Barley, Darnel, except Oats and Tares, ( Peas, Beans, and 


Ginger, Mace, Cinnamon, except Clowes and Nutmegs ; Of 4 


Mofs, Fennel, Roſemary, M. olfawort, Cliver, Endiff, Sage, Parſliy, 
Spikenard, Spinach, Savory, Hellebore, Hemlock, &c. except Col- 
wort, Leeks, Artichoaks, Cabbages, Nettles, and thoſe, whoſe 
Names are compounded with Foot, or Tongue, as Crowfoot, Ad- 
ders-tongue : Ot Liquids, as Hir, Choler, Blood, Muſt, or new 
Wine, Beer, Ale, Spitile, Snot, Seweat, Urine, Vinegar, Milk: | 
Of unctuous Matter, as Honey, Butter, Fat, Greaſe, Amber, | 
Fax, Marrow, Pitch, Rofin, Tar, Glue, Lard, Dirt, Sulphur, | 


Copper, 


appropriate to them, one or other of the Terminations invented 
for Men and Women: Hence all other Names, or Subſtantives, | 
have been rang'd under the Heads of Maſculine or Feminine, 
and ſometimes indeed not without a plauſible Reaſon, as in the 
Names of Offices properly belonging to Men, as Rex, Fudex, | 
c. (which, as we have before hinted, are but improperly Sub- 
flantives) which are of the Maſculine Gender, becauſe Homo is 
underſtood. In the ſame Manner, all the Female Offices are of | 
the Feminine Gender, as Mater, Uxor, Regina, becauſe Mulier 
is underſtood. | | #7 4 
But this happens in other Caſes meerly by Fancy, without 
any other Reaſon, than the Tyranny of Cuſtom, and therefore 


1 


it varies according to the Languages, or even according to the 
Words introduc'd from one Language into another. Thus 
Arbor, a Tree, is Feminine in Latin, but Arbre is Maſculine in 


French, and Dens (a Tooth) is Maſculine in Latin, and Femi- 


nine in French (Dent). Nay, that has ſometimes chang'd in f 


one and the ſame Language according to the Times and Oc- 
eaſions. And thus according to Priſcian, Aluns in Latin, was 
anciently Maſculine, and afterwards became Feminine; Na- 
wire (a Ship) was anciently Feminine in French, but is now 


| 1 
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Copper, Silver, Gold; add Ivory, Jet: Of Virtues, Prudence, 
7 7«/tice, Chaſtity ; and of Vices, Pride, $/oth, Envy: Of abſtract 

Qualities, Wiſdom, Probity, Med:fly, Baſofulneſs, Swiftneſi, Bola- 
neſ, Conflancy, Courage, Ardour, Candour, Contemft, Palzneſs, 


Fame; add to theſe Hunger, People, Vulgar, Offspring, Ruft, 


| Duſt, Soot, Wool, &c. 


The beſt Rule for this is, That Things that are ſmall and un- 


27 diſtinguiſhable, want the Plural Number; but thoſe which are 
larger, and more diſtinguiſh'd, have it. | 


Thus. 
The ſame Variation of Cuſtom or Uſe has made ſome Words, 
which were formerly certain, of a doubtful Gender, being 
uſed as Maſculine by ſome, as Feminine by others, as Hie, or hc 
Finis in Latin, or le or la Comte in French, 3 
But the Gender, which is called doubtful, is however not ſo 
common as ſome Grammarians imagine: for it properly belongs 
only to the Names of ſome Animals, which in Greek and Latin 
are promiſcuouſly join'd both to Maſculine and Feminine Ad- 
jefives or Qualities, to expreſs either the Male or Female, as 
Bos, Canis, Sus, &c. Fe be Es | 
There are ftill other Words, which they place under the 
Neuter Gender, but they are properly only Auectiwes or Qua- 
lities taken Subflantively, becauſe they commonly ſubſiſt in Diſ- 
courſe by themſelves, and have no different 'Terminations ac- 
commodated to the different Genders, as Victor, Victriæx, Rex, 
Regina, Piſtor, Piſtriæ, and the like. 55 
Me ought alſo here to obſerve from hence, that what the 
Grammarians call Epicene, is not a different Gender; for Vulpes 
(a Fox), tho' it indifferently ſignifies either the Male or Female, 
is really of the Femine Gender in the Latin; and thus in 
French the Word Aigle (an Eagle) is truly Feminine, becauſe 
the Maſculine or Feminine Gender in a Word, does not ſo 
properly regard its Signification, as that it ſhould be of ſuch a 
Nature as to join with Adjective or Quality, in the Maſculine 
or Femine Termination, as either does occur: And ſo in 


3 | the Latin, Cuſtodiæ, Vigiliæ, Priſoner, or Watchman or Cen- 


tinel, are really Feminine, tho' they ſignify Men. This is what 
15 common in the Genders to all Languages that have them. 
The Latin and Greek in the Neuter Ga do not regard 
them, having no Relation to the Male or Female Sex, but what 
Fancy gives them, and te Termination of certain Words. 


[4] Tho! 
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Thus much for Names Common and Proper: We ſhall con- 7 
clude this Head with a thorough Examination of the rd Sert, 
call'd Perſonal Names. [4] | «| 


4 


Tree Perſons only every Language claims, 

Which we expreſs fill by the followwing Names; 

I, Thou, and He, She, It, We, Ve, and They, 
I you to theſe will add Who, What, you may. 


[5] Since in Diſcourſe whatever is ſaid, is ſpoke either of 1 


ourſelves, to another, or of a * it is neceſlary that there E 


8 * 
JE Me. 
53s 


_=_ Tho' we think it it pretty cen "a ES ee 5 
are not a different Part of Speech from Names, notwithſtanding 
ſome, who are wedded to the old Way, only becauſe it is old; 
yet we ſhall here add the learned Mr. Johnſon's Proof of this 3 


Truth. Pronoun (ſays he, in his fifth Animadverſion, p. 10.) 
guaſi pro Nominc : It is put for a Noun then it ſeems by the on 7 
and our Author (LILLY) it is much like a Noun in his De- 


nition of it, ſo like indeed, that it is the ſame : The only Difference 1 | 


betwixt it and other Nouns, is, that it fignifies a Perſon Pri- 


marily, and. Secondarily a T hing,' which is V offius's Definition | 
of it, Primario Nomen reſpicit, I ſuppoſe, Nomen Perſonæ, 
fecundario rem, Analog. lib. 1. cap. 3. and if it fegnify a Perſon, 
it muſt come und'r the Notion of a Noun, for a Perſon is 4 
Thing, /uch a Thing as may be conſidered alone by the Under- 
ſtanding, and be the Subject of a Predicate, 1 mean the Sub- 


ſtantive Pronoun, for there are alſo Pronouns Adjective. In- 
' deed, this Part of Speech is in order of Nature the firſt Noun, for 


when Adam and Eve were only in the Warld, they needed no other 
Name but Land Thou to ſpeak to one anther, and whoſe Names 
vere not given them out of any Neceſſity. The Pronoun therefore 
is a Noun, only à Perſonal one, to be uſed when we ſpeak o 


Things pcrſonally, to which (upon the Multiplication of Man- 


kind) was added the proper Name to diftinguiſh Perſons by, aud | 
alſo particular Things, <uhich are as it were ſpoken of Per- 
ſonally, when they are ſpoken of particularly. And thus we find 
Nouns u/ed in the firſt Perſon, as Romulus Rex Regia Arma 
affero. Liv. I. 1. 2% Anobal peto pacem. Id. I. 30. and 
Callapius recenſui, at the End of Terence's Plays. And thus 


far Mr. Johnſon ; which is ſufficient to ſhew that we have jullly 


plac'd them here under the Head of Names. 
[5] 'The frequent Repetition of the ſame Words, being as 


diſagrecable, as it is neceſſary for us to ſpeak often of the ſame 


Thing, 
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be Three Perſons; 7, the firſt, hu, the ſecond, and he, fe, 
4 4 or it, the third; of Which all ether Words but I or thou, with 
che Plurals, are. If we ſpeak of a Male, we ſay, Be; if of a 
Female, e; if of Things that have no Sex, we aſe it. The 
Plural Number of I is ab; of thou, you and ye; tho? by Cuſtom 
XZ we ſay you, when we ſpeak but of one Perſon, hou being ſel- 
dom us'd but to GOD, as Vilt thou, O Lord! and on ſolemn 
F "TX Occaſions to Princes, Nesse, O Prince] that thou art born 
2 Za Man : otherwiſe thaz is never us'd but in Contempt, Anger, 
6 1 Diſdain, | 


iP Thing, to avoid this, there are, in all known Languages, 
es certain Words eſtabliſh'd to ſupply this Defect, and remove this 
ng Indecorum, which are call'd Pronames, for Names, a e 
d; Names, or as vulgarly in Engliſb, Pronouns. 
his In the firſt Place it has been obſerv'd, that it would be te- 
0.) dious, as well as indecent, to be often naming ourſelves by our 
ne, Proper Names; and for that Reaſon the Proname of the fi, 
fi- Perſon was introduc'd to ſtand in the Place of his Name who 
ucs ſpeaks, as I, we. 
ri- And on the other hand, to avoid the too frequent Repetition 
ion of the Name of the Perſon to whom you ſpeak, thou or 22 
\Z, ( Pronames of the ſecond Perſon) were invented. 
on, And laſtly, to avoid the too often repeating the Names. of 
' 4 Mother Per/ous or Things of which we diſcourſe, the Per/onal 
8 Names of the Third Perſon were invented, as He, ſbe, it, who, 
10 avhat. 
In- Theſe Perſanal Names performing the Office, and ſupplyi 
for the Place of other Names, they have like them two Numbers, 
ber that which ſignifies one, and that which ſignifies more than op 
mes i. e. the Singular) as I, thou, you, he; and the Plural, as aue, 
ore he, or you, and they. ' You (as has been ſaid) is uſed in the 
2 ingular for thou and thee, as well as in the Plural for ye. Thus 
an- Ein French, vous for tu and thy. 
as In other Languages, which have Graders the Pronouns have 
4 he ſame; the fr ft and ſecond are common, except in the He- 
find Fr, and thoſe Languages which imitate that, in which the 
ma Maſculiue is diſtinguiſh'd from the Feminine; but in the E ng liſb 
and ve have no Genders, as has been ſeen in the foregoing Notes. 
hus he ſame may be ſaid of Caſes, There is this to be obſerv'd 
ly n theſe Perſena Names, That the Termination changes in both _ 
Numbers, when it comes after a Verb or Word of Air mation, 
is J, me; awe, us; thou, thee ; you, or ye, you; he, him; ſhes 
ber; they, them; except it, which does not vary. | 
EW | : | [1] In 
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Diſdain, or Familiarity. He, /e, and it, have (in the Plural 4 0 
Number) only they. 1 
' Theſe Names in both the Numbers awe allow 
A leading and a following State to know : 
_ The leading State zs I, the following ME, 
The following State is US, the leading WE; 
Thus THOU and THEE, YE, YOU, HE, HIM 
and SHE, 
HER, THEY and THEM; WHO and WHOM ; 
but WHAT and po 
Do wary like the reft do not think fit. '# 
Thoſe Perſona! Names have in both Numbers a double Form 
or State ; z the firſt is what we may call the leading State, as J, 
the ſecond the /o//owwing State, as ME. In the Plural Number | q 
the leading State is V E, the following US. The Second is in the 
leading State T HOU, in the following 7 HE E, in the Plural | 
YE and YOU. The Third i is in the leading Slate HE, if we 
ſpeak of a Male, in the /o/lowuing, HIM; or SHE, HER, 
and in the Plural 7 HEY, THE M, which is the Plural of HE, | 
SHE, and 17, which never varies its Ending, and is in both 
States T. , when we ſpeak of Things of neither Sex. HO 
in the leading State of both Numbers, has VH OM in the el. 9 
lowing State in both. It is called the Interrogative, becauſe 
it aſks Queſtions of Perſons or Individuals (as, Who is there, 
Peter ? ) as What does of the Kind or Quality; and alſo in he 
Order of a Thing; as, hat is that ? it is a Book: What art 
thou ? in the Order of Number, the firſt, ſecond, third, fourth, 
c. (which is the ſame in both the leading and following Seats 
or, indeed, like It) I has no State. 1 
But to make this the plainer, we ſhall lay down a View 610 
all theſe Perſonal Names together, in both their States. , 


. Sing. . 
Perl. 1. 1 Plur. } We Us 


Sing. {\ Thou | Thee 
Perl. 2. Plur. Ye | Ton 


Perf. 3. 0 Sing 1 
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She | Her 
'Plur. They | Them 
I. In terog. : | Perſons & who 8 
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CHAP. n 
err 


we ſeen, that Names the Things themſelves expreſs, 
Qualities the Manners of tho/e Things confeſs ; 
And on the Names intirely do depend, 
For without them they can no Senſe pretend: 
As round, black, white, ſwift, crooked, ſquare, 
Muft (to be under flood) to Names adbere. | 


1] AMES, as we have ſeen, expreſs the Things them- 
N ſelves ; ee are the Manners of thoſe Things, 

as good, bad, rem; ſquare, &c. For Example: The Being of 
ax, is the Subſtance of Wax, or Wax itſelf, without regard 
o any Form or Colour, and is what we properly call the 


„Name; the Roundneſs, Squareneſs of the Figure, (which may 
HE, 
both 
HO! 
fel. 
auſe 
bere, 


de abſent without any Detriment to the Being of the Wax) are 

he Manners of the Being; as to be ignorant or knowing, are 

he Manners or Qualities of our Being: Thus we ſay a round, 

black, white, &c. Table; Table is the Name, and round, black, 
bite, &c. are the Qualities of that Name. 

And ſince theſe Words are added to Names, to explain their 
Manner of Being, in reſpect of ſome Quality, Number, Figure, 
Motion, Relation, Poſture, Habit, &c. as a cunning Fox, the 

bird Heaven, a crooked Crab-tree, a 2 Horſ, a Golden Can- 
leftick, &c. they are properly call'd Qualities, and are inca- 
able, preſerving their Nature, of being added to any other 
Part of Speech. 


Thing, that to follow Names 4 eg deny, 
Does after Qualities good Senſe ſupply | 
As black Thing, white Thing, 8 Thing may convince; 
This makes that under ſtood, and be good Senſe. 


cu 


[i] In our N on on N AM Es, we have likewiſe deliver d 


; ſuch Sentiments of Qualities, under the Title of Adject i ves, 
Advrames, &c. as are ſufficient to be ſaid on this Head, at leaſt 


as far as relates to the General GRAMMAR. But we cannot 
omit Mr. Johnſon's Proof, That the Adjective or Quality is 4 
different Part of Speech from the Name or Subſtantive. Gram- 
matical Commentaries, p. 8. The Adjeftive (o doubt of it) re- 

quires 


CFF 


$3 
by 
| 
# 
ö 
: 


-(7hiag), is in both Places ſuppos d. 
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You may know this Part of Speech, by putting Thing after 
it, which it will bear with good Senſe, as a good Thing, a black 
Thing, a white Thing, &c. nor has it any different Endings} 
to expreſs one and many. And as it cannot be underſtood, or 
convey any Idea or Notion by itſelf, (as we cannot in Senſe 
ſay, a black, a white, &c.) without being joined to ſome Nam, 
(as a black Horſe, a good Man, a white Houſe, &c. ſo it beers} 
all Particles expreſſing different Relations of Names with the 
Name to which it belongs; for it can do nothing nor ſignify 
any thing, without a Name expreſs'd or underſtood, as to hit 
the white, (Mark) is underſtood ; to bow! or a Green, (Turf) 
is underſtood ; refuſe the evil (7 hing), and chooſe the good 


In 


2 4 T 1 


quires a Subſtantive to be joined with it in Speech, to which it 
may adhere. Put the Qucſtion is, whether it be a Noun or 
Name of a Thing; that is, whether it be equally ſo with the 
Subſtantive; for if it be not, there is not an equal Participa- 
tion of the Genus between thrſe Tauo, and ſo the Diviſion 1s im- 
perfect and Equivocal : That is, theſe Two hade not the ſame 
Genus, and therefore cannot be the ſame Part of Speech. Now, 
1 ſufpoſe, that no body will ſay the Adjective is equally, or as 
much the Name of a Thing as a Subſtantive. The Subſtantiye 
repreſents all that is eſſential to the Nature of the Thing, as 
Homo, a Man, rejre/cnts Animal rationale, or @ rational living 
Creature; but Bonus, Good, repreſents only an accidental Qua- . 
lity, which tho' morally neceſſary, is not naturally ſo, but merely 
accidental. So that tho a Man may be called Good, and there- 
fore Good, in ſome Senſe, may be ſaid to be his Name; yet it i. 
not equally as much his Name as Man, this laſt repreſenting all 
that is ifential to his Nature, the other only what is accidental. 
Fer Adjectivum comes from adjicio, and there can be no need / 
adding any thing to the Subſtantive, but what is accidental; for 
pubat is neceſſary and eſſential, is in the Subſtantive alreaqy. 
Tis therefore a ſufficient Definition of a Subſtantive, That it is afe 
the Name of a Thing ; but that it may be kn:wn what is meant 
by Thing, I have added, which may fo ſubſiſt in the Imagina- 
tion, as to be the Subject of Predication : And the true Defi- 
ni ion of” an Adjective, is, that it is a Word added to the Sub- 
ſtantiye, to declare ſome additional Accident of the Sub/tantive I 
conſider d by itſelf ; as of Quality, Property, Relation, Action, IM”? © 
Faſſion, or Manner of. Being. I have added, conſider d by en 1 | 
- ecauſt 
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1n Qualities no different Numbers are, 

As their unvary'd Endings may declare. 1 | 
This is ſpoke as to their Forms in our Language; for in 
ther Languages, where they have various Terminations, then 
zve Numbers, | 


Three kinds of Qualities there are awe now, 

Which from their Names immediately do flow :; 
Firſt from Poſſeſſion, we poſſeſſive call, 

And from all Names by adding (s) do fall. 


Ther: 


2 6 D * 2 
8 3 jp EVER 


„ 
7 


ecauſe the Relation of Subſtantives, as cenſi ler d in Sentences, is 
eclar'd by Prepoſitions, and not by Adjectives, Here is then a 
ery different End and Intention in the Uſe of theſe Words, and 
hat is one good Ground of conſtituting different Parts of Speech. 
ut then, not only the End in Signijication, but the End alſo in 
onſtruction, is very different ; and that is the other Ground of 


4 aking different Parts of Speech. For I know mo reaſon, why 
122 body ſhould be troubled with the Difinction of the ſeveral 


Parts of Speech, but to know their different Significations and 
onſtructions in general, or how generally to make uſe of thens 
n Speech. | 

Tho' this be a Demonſtration of the Difference between the 
Name and Quality, or Subſtantive and Aajectiwe, and that they 
re two different Parts of Speech; yet ſince what follows proves 
he Participle and Aajective to be one Part of Speech, we ſhall 


'S Purſue our learned Author's Diſcourſe ; only adding, that Sciof- 
h ius long ſince contended for the ſame thing in his I»ftitutiones 
rammatice Latine, in the beginning of his Auctuarium, 


. 162. of the Book. 


% Now the Conſtruction of a Subſtantive is its Government, by 
a] Pobich it is govern'd in ſuch Caſe as its Dependence. requires, in 
of - ſeveral Relations that it may hade in a Sentence: Whereas 
4% ly Conflrudtion of the Adjective is its Agreement with its 


dubſtantive, or being govern'd by it, ſo as to agree with it in 
aſe, Gender and Number, whatever Relation it be in, or what- 

ver Caſe it be in by that Relation. And tho Subſtantives"be 
gut in Appoſition with other Subſtantives, and agree with them, 
this is no real Objection, ſuch Subſtantives becoming Adjectives 
t bat very Uſe, as an Adjective or any other Part of Speech 
becomes a Subſtantive, when it is uſed like a Subſtantive ; that 


— 7, conſider d as a Thing. NOW in this the Participle and the 
> | 5 | AdjeQtive 
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Theſe Poſefive Qualities, or Qualities of Poſſeſſion, are 
made by any Name, whether Singular or Plural, by adding 
(s). or (es), if the Neceſſity of Pronunciation require it; as 
Man's Nature, for the Nature of Man; Mens Nature, for the i: 
Nature of Men. Waller's Poems. 5 | 


But if the plural Name (s) does end, 
The (s) poſſeſſive and that (s) is join'd. 


If the Plural Name (as it generally does) end in (2), the 
two (557), (that is, that which forms the Number, and that} 
which forms the Poſſeſſion) join in one, or rather one is left out 
for the Eaſineſs of Sound; as the Lords Houſe, for the Houſe of 
Lords ; the Commons Houſe, for the Houſe of Commons, inſtead of 
the Commons s Houſe, the Lord's Houſe. | 


—̃ — 


— 


The ſame in proper Names is often found, 
For the more caſy Flowing of the Sound. 
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Adjective both agree as well in Signification or Conſtruction. Thi 
Adjective declares an accidental Difference of the Subſtantive, /o 
does the Participle. The AdjeQtive denominates, the Subſtantive 
. by that accidental Difference, ſo in ſome Senſe becomes its Name; 
Jo does the Participle : unleſs any one will ſay that @ trotting Horſe 
dors not as much denominate the Subſtantive as a white Horſe, 
The Adjective agrees with its Subſtantive in Conſtruction, and jo 
does the Participle. The only Difference between them is, that 
the Participle is /aid to fignify ſome diflin&? Time. I ſhall con- 
feder that hereafter ; but if that Difference be ſufficient to make 
them Two Parts of Speech, the Ajective and Subſtantive muf 
be two different Parts, becauſe of a greater Difference. But that 
that Difference is not ſufficient to mak? them different Parts off 
Speech, I fall hew in my Animadverfion upon the Infinitive 
Mood; which, - notwithflanding its Confignification of Time, | 
1 Hall prove to be a Subſtantive. And therefore, if Confignifica- 
tion of Time will not unſubſtantive that, as agreeing in the general 
Signification and Uſe of a Subſtantive ; ſo neither will the lik 
 Confignification of Time unadjective the Participle, which agree} 
in general Signification and Conſtruction with the Adjective. 
Thus far Mr. Jobnſon; and he makes his Word good in Ani. 


e e I AR Onre e*nU 
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madverſion, from p. 341 to 350; which he may conſult that [ 
1 — ſatisfy' d with what we have produc'd from him on this 


[2] Thoſe 
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The ſame is often done in the Singular Number, when a 

Proper Name ends in (5), as Priamus Daughter, Venus Temple 3 

or Priamus's Daughter, or Venus's Temple. Tho' the full 

Writing is ſometimes preſerv'd, as King Charles's Court, and 
t. James's Park, and the like. [2] | 


hene er Two Names compounded wwe do ſee, 
The firſt is aways dcem'd a Quality. 


This is the other Sort of Qualities, that derive themſelves 
Immediately from NAMES ; as Sea-f/b, Self- Leue, River-fiſhy 
[ urkey-Voyage, Sea woyage, Home- made, Self- Murder, Man- 
Waughter, Gold-Ring ; and this ſort of Qualities Dr. Wallis calls 
eſtective: in which almoſt all other Reſpects (but thoſe of 
Ni de Qualities) are imply'd ; which are yet more diſtin, 
hen they are requir'd to be expreis'd by Particles. This is 
othing elſe but the Name put after the manner of a Quality, 
ind join'd to the following Word, by this Line or Mark call'd 
Hyphen, to incorporate it, as it were, into one Word, and 
hich is ſometimes done without that ſhort Line. 


As Qualities from Names, ave /ee, do flow, 
Thus ſome to Pers nal Names we /ikewwiſe cave 3 
ive As our, ours; their, theirs; her, hers; my and mine; 


e; His, your, yours, and its, and whoſe, thy, and thine. 
ries Theſe are Perſonal Poſſeſſives, and my, thy, her, our, your, 
le, heir, are us'd, when they are join'd to Names, as This is my 
7 /o orſe, This is my Hat, But mine, thine, bers, yours, theirs are 
hatÞs'd, when the Name is underſtood ; as This Horſe is mine, 
i | This 
akt — — — 
mu [2] Thoſe who have imagin'd that this () was put in the 


Place of his, (the firft Part being cut off by Apbærefis) and that 
Wherefore the Note of 4po/ftrophe ought always to be expreſs'd 
dr underſtood, are extreamly out of the way in their Judgment, 
or tho' we do not deny but the Note of the Apoſtrophe may 
uſtly (ſometimes) be plac'd there, to give a more diſtin Per- 
eption of the Uſe of the () where there is occaſion, yet we 
uſt deny that therefore it ought always to be done, and to 
ignify the Abſence of 47s; for it is join'd often to the Names 
df Women, and to Plural Names, where his cannot be ſuppos'd, 

to be, without a palpable Soleciſm ; and in the Words ours, 

ours, theirs, hers, where ſure no body cou'd ever dream that 


715 ſhou'd be. 
[3] The 
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T his Hat is thine ; that is, This Horſe is my Horſe ; This Hat is T ; 


on 


mer, as we ſay, not yours own, or ours own, but your own, and 
eur own, But mine and thine are molt commonly us'd, when af 

Name follows, that begins with a Vowel ; as my Arm, or min- 
Arm; thy Aunt, or thine Aunt, We ſhall put them all in one 
View, as we have done the Perſonal Names. 8 


thy Hat, &c. Thus own cannot follow the latter, but the for- i 


— 2 2 


| 
| 


q 
without the 


U 


per # = 
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Sing. 


Plur. 
Perl. 2. Plur. 


Sing. 
8 .. Plar, & hor -j Their 


Theſe by no means ſubſiſting by themſelves, nor ſignifying 
any thing without Reference to ſome other Name or Names 
are properly Qualities. [z] | 

Anot bi 


ꝙ—— 


[z] The Demonſtratives 2%, and that, and their Plura 
theſe and thoſe, the ſame, and the Relative or Interrogative 
aobich, are by no means Pronames, but Adjefives, For they 
are not put for a Name or Subſtantive ; that is, they do no! 
ſupply the Place of a Name (as is eſſential to a Proname, an 
Which the very Denomination of the Word demonſtrates to bt 
neceſſary to it) but they are added to Name: or Subftantives, © 
the Qualities or Adjettives are: as this Man, that Man, ti 
ame Man. If they ever occur without their Names or Sub 
ftantives, which they often do, the Sub/tantives are always un 
derſtood ; thus we ſay, one, all, many, others, the Learned 
the Unlearned, omitting or leaving out the Subfantives or Name 
and yet theſe 4dje#ives are not put into the Number of Pr: 
names. 3 8 
Which is the ſame in both Numbers, and is us'd when v. 
ſpeak of 1 hugs, as who and awhom, are when we talk 


Perſons, 


gms A, £A, as ay 


aa A G4 


Another Sort of Qualities there are, 

Which being, doing, ſuffering, declare, 
And Time imply, as preſent, paſt, to come, 
In ſome more plainly, more obſcure in ſome, 
In (ing) it ends, ab hen doing is expreſs d, 

In d, t, n, when ſuffering's confeſs'd.. 


| Theſe Qualities are, what the old GR A M MART A NS 
ſcall'd Participles, and a modern Author has continued under 
that Name, notwithſtanding what Mr. Johnson, Sciopprus, and 
others have urg'd ; but without any Reaſon produc'd for ſo 
doing. But we being convinc'd, that thoſe Reaſons are not to 
be anſwer'd, befides ſeveral more, which might be produc'd ; 

as Words which ſignify Time, Action, &c. and yet are allow'd, 
on all Hands, not to be either Participles, or of Affirmation, 
venture to call them Qualities, 

We have not in the Verſe ſaid any thing of the Ending when 
it betokens Being, becauſe that is confin'd to that one Word, and 
therefore needs no Rule; and is only being and been, I being 
fick, ſent for a Doctor. I haus been a Soldier. Tt ſignifies doing ; 
as, I am hearing @ Song; I was tuning my Harpfichord. It ſigni- 
fies /uffering; as, I was beaten, I was abus'd ; and the like. #8 


We muſt dbſerve; that what is us'd Adjectively, when it 


what kind of Man, or in Number the firſt, ſecond, and that 
is often us' d for which, and ſo is an Adſectiwe. 

The Word own very often emphatically {ubjoin'd-to-Names 
and Pronames, is likewiſe an Aje&ive z as your own Horſe, my 
own Coods, Alexander's own Saword, 

The Word /, tho' plac'd by ſome among the Pronames 
(becauſe *tis generally render'd into Latin by the Word ip/e) is 
yet plainly a Subſtantive or Name, to which there is ſcarce any 
Word directly anſwers in the Latin; that which comes neareſt 
to it is Perſena, or Propria Perſona ; as ' thyſelf, myſelf; our- 
WW /cloes, yourſelves, himſelf, it/elf, themſelves, are we confeſs 
zn us'd for ige, a/ Ve, theirſetves 3 but interpoſing own, we ſay 
ame bis ownſelf, its owonſelf, their 2wnſelves. In the fame Senſe we 
@ fs meet in the Greek t oets, 3 bs Bin as Bin xpel voc Or Bin” Heaxanin or 
Hax, Hercules ipſe, Hercules himſelf, Hercules his oxunjelf. 

[4] The time, that is imply'd by this ſort of Quality or 
Adje4ive, is generally obſcure in Englih, and rather plac'd in 
the Ward of Affirmation, which is generally plac'd with it ; but 
in 
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ſignifies Qualis, and is in a Queſtion, as in what Man ? that is 
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(A), (an), and (the) aue Qualities may name, 

Becauſe their Uſe and Nature are the ſame. 1 

Theſe Signs of Names (a) and (the), have the Nature off 
Qualities, for they are added to Names, nor ſubſiſt or convey 
any Idea without them, and pay the ſame Attendance on the 
Names. . 5 f 
The Uſe of theſe Signs are worthy Remark ; for (a) before 

a Conſonant, and (an) before a Vowel, extend the Signification 
of a Name to any one, and ſo to all, one by one, of its Kind 


OA 
9 
5 
. 
on 


but (zhe) reſtrains it to ſome Particular, and by that mean 

makes a Common Equivalent to a Proper Name. 3 
But fince theſe Signs don't Individuals few, 
They ne er before a Proper Name can go; 
Nor before Pers'nal Names and Qualities, 

Nor when the Thing in general aue expreſs, 
Nor before Names of Virtues, Herbs and Vice. 


But theſe Signs not denoting Individuation, are not ſet be- 
fore Proper Names, as Peter, John, William, &c. Nor before 
' Perſonal Names or Qualities. Nor are they us'd, when the 
Name expreſſes the Thing in general; as we ſay, Man being 
mortal, /o fades away and dies; not the, or a Man; and we 
ſay, Virtue conſiſis in the Mean, not a, or the Virtue, &c. 
Theſe Signs fignifying Particularity, we ſay, the Juſtice of Gol, 
ſince that is particular. Nor are they ſet before the particular 
Names of Virtues or Vices, or Herbs, Metals, &c. as we 
ſay, not a Temperance, a Sloth, a Hyſſop, a Thyme. | 

(4) and (an) ſometimes ſignify one, as all to a Man, [5]. 

| | 5 5 The 


in the Latin we agree with Mr. John/on againſt Sanetius, That 
the Time is ſignified pretty plainly by the Participle. ; 
[5] Names generally ſignify 'Things in a general and unli- 
mited Senſe, but Signs or Articles, (as ſome call them) reſtrain@ 
and determine the Signification of Names, and apply them to al 
particular Thing. If we ſay, tis a Happineſs to be King, tis 
an uncertain, wandring and undetermin'd Word ; but if you 
add (he) to it, and ſay, 'tis a Happineſs to be the King, it deter- 
mines it to be the King of the People mention'd before. So 
| 1+ 21 little Signs contribute much to the Clearneſs or Diſ- 

courſe. 8 
The Latins have none of theſe Signs or Articles, whence Sca- 
liger falſly concluded, that they were uſeleſs ; but he is indeed 
a Critic that very often is in the wrong: And here tis plain 
| = ets from 
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be is a Demonſtrative, and fignifies the ſame as that, but 
ess emphatically. It denotes the Determination of one or 
ore, to which the general Word is actually apply'd. Thus 
e uſe the Word Earth, when we deſign the Species or Ele- 
ent; but the Earth, when we mean the Globe of the Earth, 
yhich is a certain determin'd Individual) is plac'd with both in 
e Singular or plural Number, becauſe we may ſpeak deter- 
ninately of one, as well as more Individuals. 

As neither of theſe are fix'd to a Word of a general Signif- 
tion, or proper Name, ſo they are not us'd when any other 
Duality is preſent, that virtually contains em; as, a Man, one 
Nan, /ome Man, any Man; the World, this Word; for here 
e, ſome, any, this, certainly imply a and the. | 
There are, beſides, ſome particular Phraſes, as many a Man, 
ever a Man, which differ from many Men, no Men, as ev 
Man from all Men; the former ſignify many Men, all Men, 
o Men, ſeparately, or taken diſtinctly; the latter conjunctly, 
r collectively. Nor are the following abſolutely unlike theſe, 
hen (after ſuch, and the Particles of Compariſon, as, /o, too, 
nd ſcarce any others) the Quality (a) is interpos'd between the 
ame and its Quality, (which is uſually put after it) as, Such a 
ift is too ſmall a Reward for ſo great a Labour, and as great 
Benefit, | AR ICT 


cular When QUALITIES for NAMES ave &er find fer, | 
We They then the Properties of NAMES auill get. 


om the Inſtances given, that they are neceſſary to the avoiding 
\mbiguities. The Greeks have one ö n, 79. Tho' theſe Signs 

ould not be put before proper Names for the Reaſon given, 
Jet the Gree4s do ſometimes put the Article to the Proper NM. 


a me, 
f Men, as 6 ®inirTo;, and the Lalians do it cuſtomarily, as 
Ariaſto, I Tafſo, I' Ariftotle, which the French, imitate in thoſe 
Words or Names, which are purely of Italian Original, but in 
one elſe; and we put them to the Names of Rivers, as the 
hames, the Ouze, the Rhine, &c. | | 
In fine, the Artitles or Signs are not put to the Qualities or 
{gjeftives, becauſe they mult receive their Determination from 
ther Names or Sub ſtanti ves. Or when we find them ſet before 
Lualities, or Adjettives ; as the Black, the White, &c. then 
e they ſet for Names, or Subſtantively : The White means as 
uch as Whiteneſs, or elſe the Subantive is underſtood ; as the 
lack is the black Mark or Spot. AT 
5 | Qualities 


3 
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A Qualities are ſometimes put for Names, and then they affum 
their Rights and Properties; tho' ſome contend, that the Nam 
are always underſtood, tho” not expreſs d to make em ſubſiſt i 
good Senſe. h : | : 


more, moſt. 


Moft Qualities by Two Degrees do riſe, 

Or fall as much in Number, Bulk, or Price; 

By adding to its End or, er, or eſt, 

Which by ſome little Words is elſe expreſt ; 
A, wile, wiſer, wiſeſt, aud moſt wiſe ; 

But (very) of the Place of (moſt) ſupplies. 


Qualities have yet another Difference from Names, for thei 


admit by the Variation of their Endings, or by the Addition 0 


Some little Words, Degrees of Compariſon. For ſignifying Mar 
ners, Or Qualities, they naturally muſt be of ſeveral Degree 


which increaſe twice, by adding (er) to the QUALTTY it ft 
and (%). Fair is the Quality it ſelf ; for Example its fr ft Ri 
ſing or Degree is Fairer; and the next, beyond which there 
none, is Faire. Theſe again are form'd by little Words, with 
out altering the Ending or Termination of the Quality, as, fai 
more fair, moſt, or very fair. | 


All Words therefore, whoſe Signification will admit Increa/ 
and conſequently in good Senſe will ſuffer theſe Words (ur 
moſt, or very) before em, are Qualities, that have their De 


grees of Compariſon, or of Increaſe and Decreaſe. 
Theſe Three alone irregular are found, 
Good, bad, and little, a/ter Name and Sound. 


Theſe Three have an irregular Manner of being compare 


as, goed, better, beſt; bad, or ill; worſe (and worſer ) worſt 


little, leſs, (or leger) leaſt; To which add much, (or man 

But there are ſome Qualities, before which you cannot 
good Senſe put more, or moſt, as all, ſome, any, &c. for v 
cannot ſay, more all, moſt all, &. Much, mere, and mi 


when they are join'd to Names of the Singular Numbet 


ſignify Quantity ; as much, more, moſt Wine: But when ti 


Name join'd to them is of the Plural Number, they ſignif 


Number, as much, more, and moſt Company; but much 
chang'd into many, when Numbers are fignified. Thus tb 
Quality ALL, join'd with a Name of the Singular Numbe 
relates to Quantity, as all the Wine : but with a Name of tl 
Plural Number, it ſignifies Number, as all the Children. Ewt 


is never put with a Name of the Plural Number, as every Mas 


10 


th 


h 
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not every Men. Thus enough ſignifies Quantity, whoſe Plural 
is enoao, which ſignifies Number; 3 I have Wine enough, I have 

Boos enow. 
When the Quality NO has no Name after it, we ſay none 3 
Ras, Is there no Wine ? There's none. 


CHAP. VIII. 
Of ArriRMATIONS. 


[1] E come now to that Part of Speech, which is the 

Soul of a Sentence, for without this a Sentence 
cannot ſubſiſt ; ſince nothing can be ſpoken, that is aflirm'd or 
deny'd, without it. T he Latins call this Part of Speech Verbum, 
from whence our Engliþ Grammarians very awkwardly have 
borrow'd Verb, which all other Nations, that borrow from 
the Latin, call in their own Tongue Vora, for that is the plain 
Engliſh of Verbum: The Word was us'd by way of Eminence; 
but if our Grammarians had us'd Word inſtead of Verb, though 
| it would have been more eaſy and obvious to the Learner's 
Memory and Underſtanding, yet it would require a long Ex- 
planation of its Nature, as a Part of Speech, nothing of that 
being contain'd in its Name; but the very Eſſence of it is ex- 
preſs'd in the Term 4firmation, fince all Words of this kind 
do affirm Something of Something; as will be plain from the 
Notes on this Head. ES | (2] An 


— * 
—— 


15 Wäe have thus far explain'd thoſe Words, which ſignify 
the Objects of our Thoughts, to which indeed the Prepoſitions 
and Adverbs belong, tho' the Order of the Text has poltpon'd 
or vi'cm : We now come to conſider thoſe Words, which ſignify 
e Manner, as Verdi, or Mer nations, Conjunctions, or yoming 
ords and Tater jections. 

The Knowledge of the Nature of the Verb, or Affirmation, 
icpends on what has been ſaid at the beginning of theſe Notes 
on Words, and that is, that the Judgment we make of Things 
as when I ſay, the Earth is round) neceſſarily implies two 
erms, one call'd the SUBJECT, which is the Thing of 
hich the Affirmation is made, as the Earth; and the other 


EvMWhe ATTRIBUTE, which is, what is affirm'd of the Subject, 
12 wound. And beſides theſe two Terms, there is in that Pr o. 
l | 


98 ; O | 
poſition another Word, which is the Connexion of thoſe two 
Terms, and which is properly the Action of the Mind, which 
affirms the Attribute of the Subject. Men are therefore under| 
an equal Neceſſity of inventing Words, that mark and denote} 
the Affirmation, which is the principal Manner of our Thoughts, 

as to invent thoſe, which mark the Objects of em. And this 
third Connective Term is what is generally call'd a Ver, but 
more intelligibly an AFFIRMATION, ſince its chief Uſe ; is .Þ 
to ſignify the Affirmation; that is, to ew, that the Diſcourſe BY 
in which this Word is us'd, is the Diſcourſe of a Man, bo ; 
not only conceives Things, but judges, and affirms ſomething 
of 'em; in which the Verb, or Affirmation is diftinguiſh'd from ff 8 
ſome Names and Qualities, which ſignify Affirmation likewiſe ;| 
as Affirmans, Afirmatio, becauſe they do not fignify, that the 
Thing is become the Object of our Thoughts, by the Re- 
flection of the Mind, and therefore do not mark, that he who 
uſes thoſe Words affirms, but only, that he barely conceives an 
Affirmation. 

We have ſaid, that the chief Uſe of the Verb, is to ſignify 
the Affirmation, becauſe we ſhall ſee, that the Verb i is like wiſe 
made uſe of, to ſignify other Motions of the Soul, as 7 deſire, f. 
pray, to command, & c. but is only by changing the Infection 
and the Mode. We ſhall at preſent only conſider the Verb in 

its chief Uſe and fignification, which is that which it has to the 
Indicative, or firſt State, Mode or Manner. 

According to this Senſe, it may be ſaid, that the Verb o 
Affirmation ought to have no other Uſe, but the marking the 
Connexion we make in our Minds, between the Terms of a 
Propoſition. Thus there is only the Verb , to be, (which is 
call'd a Verb Subſtantive) that remains in this Simplicity : And 

further, we may ſay, that even this Verb is properly thus ſim 
ple, only in the third Perſon of the Preſent Tenſe or Time; 
e, is, and on certain Occaſions : For as Men naturally incline 
to ſhorten their Expreſſions, they have always join'd to the 
Affirmation other Significations in the ſame Word. 1/, They 
have join'd that of ſome Attribute, by which means too Word 
then make a Propoſition ; as when I ſay, Petrus wiwvit, Pete 
lives, becauſe the Word vit (or lives) includes both the A 
firmation, and Attribute of being alive, ſince it is the ſat 
thing to ſay, Peter lives, and Peter is lia ding; thence ariſes th 
great Diverſity of Verbs, in every Language; whereas if thi 
_ Signification of the Affirmation were only given to tht 
erb, without joining any particular Attribute, there would 0 


| 99. 
no need of more than one Verb in each Language, which is 

'0 BS that we call Subſtantive, | 5 

ch 24y, They have join'd the Subject of the Propoſition on 

er certain Occaſions, ſo that two Words (nay, even one) may 

Ne make an intire Propoſition ; two Words, as ſum Homo, becauſe 

„ ſum not only ſignifies the Affirmation, but includes the Significa- 
his tion of the Pronoun, or Perſonal Name, Ego, 1; which is the 
 utY Subject of the Propoſition. And in our own Tongue we al- 

ways expreſs it, I am a Man. One Word may likewiſe expreſs 

r le an intire Propoſition ; as vivo, /ed:o, &. For theſe Verbs in- 

bo, clude both the Armation and the Attribute, as we have al- 

inge ready ſaid; and being in the firſt Perſon, they include the Sub- 
on ject likewiſe, as, 1 am liuing; I am ſiiting: And hence comes 
e the Difference of Perſons, which is generally in Verbs. 

the z34ly, They have alſo join'd a Relation to the Time with 
Re. reſpect to the Thing affirm'd; ſo that one Word (as cœnaſti) 
Who ſignifies that I affirm to him, to whom I ſpeak, the Action of 
S an ſupping, not for the preſent 'I ime, but the paſt, 7 hou haſt ſupp'd. 
And from hence the Verbs derive their Diverſity of Times, (or 
nity as the Vulgar has it, 'Tenſes) which is alſo generally common 
will to all Verbs, or Words of Affirmation. 

The Diverſity of theſe Significations, join'd in the ſame 
Word, is what has hinder'd a.great many, otherwiſe of very 
good Capacities, from rightly underſtanding the Nature of the 
Verb; becauſe they have not conſider'd it according to what 
is eſſential to it, which is the Affirmation, but according to the 
OY various Relations accidental to it, as a Verb, or Word of Af- 
g the prmation. . | 
of Tus Ariſtotle, confining himſelf to the third Signification, 
ich added to that which is eſſential to it, defines a Verb, Vox /igni- 
Ane ficans cum Tempore, a Word that fignifics with Time. Others, as 
Buxtor fins, adding to it the ſecond, defines it, Vox flexilis tum 
Time Tempore, & Perſona ; a Word that bas divers Inflexions with 
= ime and Perſon. | 
o th Others have confined themſelves to the firſt Signification, 
The added to the Eſſential, which is that of the Attribute; and 


W orc conſidering, that the Attributes Men have join'd to the 4ffirma- 
Joe tion in the ſame” Word, are commonly Actives and Paſſives, 
he 


have thought the Eſſence of a Verb conſiſts in fonifying the 
e (amt I {ions and Paſſions, And in fine, Julius Scaliger thought, 
iſes WY that he had diſcover'd a great Myſtery in his Book «f ths 


if tb Principles of the Latin Tongue, by ſaying, that the Diſtinction of 
1 w_ This gs into permanentes Huentes, Things fermanent or laſting, 
OQUtG + 


er fixt, aud paſſing, or that 7 away, was the true Original 
. 2 | of 


1 
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of the Diſtinction of Names, or Nouns and Verbs or Afirma- 
tions; ſince Names are to ſignify the former, and Verbs the 
latter. But we may eaſily perceive that theſe Definitions are 
falſe, and do by no means explain the true Nature of the Verb. 
The manner of the Connexion of the two firſt ſhew it ſuf- 
ficiently, becauſe tis not there expreſs'd what the Verb ſignihes, 
but only that with which it ſignifies, wiz. cum TempoFe, cum | 
Perſona ; the two latter are ſtill worſe, having the two great | 
Vices of Definitions, which is to agree negue omni, neque ſoli. | 
For there are Verbs which ſignify neither 4#ions nor Paſſions, | 
nor what paſſes away, as exi/tit, quieſtit, friget, alget, tetet, 
calet, albet, wiret, claret, &c. of which we may have occaſion 
to ſpeak elſewhere. 9 | 
There are Words, which are not Ferbs, that ſignify Actions 


= Hs 


and Paſſions, and even I hings tranſient, according to Scaliger's Hi 
Definition. For *tis certain, that Participles (or Qualities de- 1 
Tiv'd from Verbs) are true Nouns, and yet thoſe of Verbs 
adive, ſignify Actions, and. thoſe of Verbs paſſive Paſſions, as e 
much as the Verbs themſelves from which they are form'd; and y 
there is no Reaſon to pretend, that Fuens does not ſignify a a 
Thing that paſſes, as well as fair, To which may be added b 
againſt the two firſt Definitions of the Verb, that the Participles b 
ſignify alſo with Time, there being a preſent, a paſt, and a Mc 
future, eſpecially in the Latin and Greet, &c, And thoſe who f 
(not without Reaſon) believe, that a Yocative Caſe is truly the 8 
ſecond Perſon, eſpecially when it has a different Termination MY tc 
from the Nominative, will find, that on that Side there would i © 
be but a Difference of the more,- or the leſs, between the Par- 

ticiple and the Verb. And thus the eſſential Reaſon, why a i 1; 


Participle is not a Verb, is, that it does not ſignify the 4/firma- | c 
tion; whence it comes that to make a Propo/ition, which is the ti 
Property of the Verb, the Participle muſt add a Verb, that is, . 
reſtore that which was taken away by turning the Verb into | 
the Participle. For how comes it that Petrus wizit, Peter lives, V 
is a Propoſition ; and Petrus wivens, Peter living, is not ſo, un- di 
leſs %, is, be added, as Petrus cf wivens, Peter is living, but ce 
becauſe that Affirmation (which is in ut] was taken away by A 
making the Participle wivens? Whence it appears, that the e 
Affirmation, that is, or is not found in a Word, makes it to be, z/ 
or not to be, a Verb. | lik 
Upon which we may obſerve en paſſant, that the Infinitive ¶ ce 
Made or Form, or Mood, which is very often a Noun or Name, | 4 
(as when we ſay in French, le Boire, le Manger) is different from Pe 
Participles, the Participles being Noun. Adjectives, or what it 
| A we It 
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5 we call Qualities: But the Infinitive Moods are Noun Subſlan- 


\s P 


RF zives, or Names made by Abſtraction of thoſe Adjefives; in 


the ſame manner as of Candidus, Cardvr is made, and of White, 

„ biteneſe. Thus rubet, a Verb, ſignifies is red, including the 

Affirmation and the Attribute; rubens, the Participle fignifies 

t only Red, without Affirmation, and Rubere taken for a Noun, 
. WH ſignifies Reane/s. = | e 

„ It ſhould, therefore, be allowed a conſtant Rule, that con- 

» ſdering ſimply what is eſſential to a Verb, the only true Defi- 

n nition is vox fegnificans Affirmationem, a, Word that fignifies 

an Affirmation, ſince we can find no Word that marks an 

= /firmation, but what is a Verb; nor any Verò but what marks 


manner of doubt be made, that if a Word were invented, as 
e would be, which ſhould always mark the Affirmation, with- 
out having any Difference of Time or Perſon ; ſo that the Di- 
verſity of Perſon ſhould be mark'd only by Nouns or Names, 
and Pronames or Perſonal Names, and the Diverſity of Times 
by Adverbs or added Words, (as in Engliſb) it would however 
be a true /':rb. As in the Propoſitions, which the Philoſophers 
call eternally true, as God is infinite, Body is diwvifeble, the Whole 
is greater than its Parts ; the Word (is) implies only the fimple 
Sipnification, without any Relation to Time, becauſe it is true 


of Perſons. 

2 Thus the Verb (according to what is eſſential to it) is a 
a Word that fignifies Affirmation. But if we would join its prin- 
a- cipal Accidents, it may be thus defin'd, Fox fignificans Afirmas- 
ne Wl tioncm, cum Defſegnatione Perſona, Numeri & Temporis, 4 
is, Mord which fignifies Affirmation with the Deſignation of ths 


to Myerſon, Number and Time, which agrees properly with the 


es, Verb Sub/tartive. But for the others, in as much as they 
n- differ by that Union Men have made of the Affirmation with 
ut certain Attributes, they may be thus defin'd, Vox fignificans 
by Affirmationem alicujus Attributi, cum Deſignatione Perſonæ, 
he Ec. a Word /ignifjing the Affirmation of ſome Attribute, with 
De, [tbe Deſignation of Ferſon, Number, and Time. We may 

likewiſe tranſiently obſerve, that the Affirmation, (as 'tis con- 
ve ceived) may be the Attribute of the Verb alſo, as in the Verb 
1, By 4/-rmo, which Verb fignifies 'Two 4firmations, one regards the 
Im | Perſon {peaking, and the other the Perſon ſpoken of, whether 
at it be of himſelf, or of another. For when we ſay Petrus af- 
ye rmat, it is the ſame as to ſay, Petrus eſt affirmans, and then 

marks our Affirmation, and the Judgment we make concern- 

| F 4 


3 ing 


it (at leaſt) in the Iadicative, or firſt Mood: And there can no 


to all Times, and without our Minds ſtopping at any Diverſity 
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(2} An Affirmation ¶ As the Word does ſow) 
Something e and does Number know, 
[3] = 


ing Peter, and air mans, that we conceive and attribute to 7 
Peter. | 


1 


Reaſon an Affirmation ol Negation. For it muſt be farther ; 
obſerv'd, that tho? all Judgments are not affirmative, and that | 
there are ſome Ne: .'ives, nevertheleſs Verbs never ſignify any 
thing of themſelves, but Affirmations; Negations are only 
mark'd by Particles, or little Words, as aon, ne, Baud, &c. 

or by Nouns that imply it, as Nullus, nemo, &C. which being 
join'd to Verbs change the Affirmation into a Negation, as, 2 
Man is immortal, Nullum corpus «ft indivifcbile. Tho' much of i 
theſe Notes, which relate to the Knowledge of the true Na- 
ture of a Verb, may ſeem to (and indeed in many Things do) 
relate more to the dead Languages than the Living. yet there 
is nothing advanced which will not be uſeful to the Student oli 
GRAMMAR, ſince by theſe Obſervations he will enter into 
the very Eſſence of the Art, and ſee in what it is founded on 
the Nature of Things; and we are very certain, that great Part 
of theſe Notes are equally advantageous to our underſtanding the 
Nature of our own Words, and in what they are founded on 
the general Reaſon of all Languages. 

{2} We have in the foregoing Notes obſerv'd, that the Di- 
verſity of Per/ons and Nasr Airmations or Verbs, pro- 
ceeds from the joining in the ſaid Words the Subject of the Pro- 
poſition, at leaſt on certain Occaſions, to the Ahirmation propei 
to the Verb, to ſhorten the Expreſſion, (tho? this will not hold 
in moſt c Tongues, at leaſt in none which want Variety 
of Terminations,) to diſtinguiſh the Perſons, (which we do by 
Perſonal Names) for when a Man ſpeaks of himſelf, the Sub| 
ject of the ee is the Pronoun or Perſonal Name, of the 
firſt Perſon Ege, J; and when he ſpeaks of him to whom he 
addreſſes himſelf, the Subject of the Propoſition is the Pronow 
of the ſecond Perſon, Tu, thou, you. 

Now that he may not always be oblig'd to uſe theſe Pronouns, 
it has been thought ſufficient to give to the Word which figni/ 
fies the Affirmation, a certain Termination, which ſhews that 
it is of himſelf a Man ſpeaks, and that is what is call'd the fr 
Perſon of the Verb, as Video, I fee. 

The ſame is done with reſpect to him, to whom a Mat 
addreſſes himſelf; and this is call'd the ſecond Perſon, wy 4 
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hou /cc/?, or you ſee." And as theſe Pronouns have their Plurali, 


N 
0 
„ 


that ſignify more than one, as when a Man talking of himſelf 


Poins others, as vs, 2ve; or of him to whom he ſpeaks, by join- 
4% Mog others, as you, to two different Terminations in the Latin, 
re join'd to the Plural, as widemus, wve ſee, videtis, you ſee. 
But becauſe often the Subject of the Propoſition i is neither a 
Man's ſelf, nor the Perſon to whom he ſpeaks, tis neceſſary 
ot only to reſerve theſe two Terminations to thoſe two Perſons, 
hut that a third be made to be join d to all other Subjects of a 
ropoſition. And this is what is call'd the third Perſon, as well 
any Wn the Singular Number, as Plural ;. tho' the Word Perſon pro- 
nly perly agrees only to rational and intellectual Beings, and ſo is 
& c. Wproper but to the T'wo former, ſince the third is for all other 
eing Sorts of Things, and not for Perſons only. But that we ſee, 
„ „that naturally what we call the third Perſon ought to be the 


h of ne of the Verb, as it is alſo in all the Oriental Tongues z 
Na- for it is more natural, that the Verb ſhould ſignify properly the 
do) Aſſirmation, without making any Subject in particular, and that 
here after wards it be determined by a new Inflexion, to include the | 
nt of Wir or ſecond Perſon for a Subject. 

into This Diverſity of Terminations for the firſt rere ſhews, 
d 00 that the Ancient Languages had a great deal of Reaſon not tg 
Pan join the Pronouns of the firſt and ſecond Perſon to the Verb, 


but very rarely (and on particular Confiderations) contentin 
themſelves to ſay, video, wides, videmus, videtis, becauſe th 
Terminations were originally invented for this very Reaſon, 
viz. to avoid joining the Pronouns to the Verbs; yet all the 
vulgar or living Languages, and ours eſpecially, always jom 
: Pro-Mthem to their Verbs; for we ſay, I /ze, thou ſerſt, or you fee, 
ropetfWe=u- /ec, &c. the Reaſon of which may be, or rather plainly is, 
 holdlhat our Verbs have no diſtint Terminations to expreſs the 
Perſons without them. 

But beſides theſe two Numbers, S and Plural, which 
are in Verbs as well as Nouns, the Greeks have a Dual r eg 
which is proper only to two; but this is not ſo commonly mads 
uſe of, as the other two. 

The Oriental Languages thought it proper to diſtinguiſh, 
when the Affirmation related to the one, or the other, and to 
the Maſculine, or Feminine; for this Reaſon they gave the 
ſame Perſon of the Verb two Terminations to expreſs the 


vs thaltwo Genders, which indeed is a great help in avoiding 6-20 
he fir vocal. 
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[3] Aud Time, and Perſon ; whether it expreſs 
Action, Being, Paſſion ; or their want confeſs. 
An Afiirmation is a Part of Speech (as the Word imports 
which affirms ſome Attribute, with the Deſignation of Time 


Number, and Perſon, expreſſing being, doing, or ſuffering, or 
the Want of them, or the like. 8 


Tao Times the Engliſh Language only knows, 
The firſt, the preſent, next the paſſing ſhows : 
And they by different Endings are made known, 

By adding (d), or (ed, are moſtly ſhown ; 

The preſent Love, the paſſing lov'd does make, 
Or elſe ſome other Affirmations take 

Before it, which its different Times declare, 
And in the Rules of Affirmation wy: 2 


2 * _—_ * 


[3] The kein of the Time, 1s another Thing, whial 3 
we have ſaid to be join'd to the Affirmation of the Verb; for ; 
the Affirmation is made according to the different Times, ſince 
we may aflirm a Thing is, was, or will be : whence other In. 
flections are given to Verbs, hgruiying theſe ſeveral Times 


which our Engli/þ Grammarians have by a barbarous Word 
call'd Teuſes. But there are but three /imple 7. enſes, or Time: 
the preſent, as amo, I loue; the Paſt, as amawvi, I have lowuedi 
and the Future, as amabo, I will (or ſhall) lowe. E 
But becauſe in the paſt one may mark, that the Thing is is but 
Juſt paſt or done, or indefinitely, that it was done; it from chal 
proceeds that in the greateſt Part of the Vulgar Language 
there are two Sorts of Preterits or Poſt Times, one that marki 
the Thing to be preciſely done, and is therefore call'd Definite ; 
as, I have written, I have ſaid; and the other that marks of 
denotes it done indeterminately, and therefore call'd Indeſinite, 
or Aoriſtus, as, I wrote, I avent, I din'd; which is properly} : 
only ſpoke of a Time, at leaſt of a Day's Diſtance fron} 
that, in which we ſpeak. But this holds truer in the Frenc 
Language, than in any other; for in that they ſay, Fecrivill : 
hier, I wrote Yeſterday, but not Jecrivis ce Matin, nor 
eF* ecrivis cette Nuit, but 7 ay ecrit ce Matin, . ay ecrit cet 
Nuit, &C. | 
The Future will alſo admit of the ſame Differevices; for we 
may have a Mind to denote or mark a Thing that is ſudden 
to be. Thus the Greeks have their Paulopoſt future, & 
iv, "Which marks the Thing oy to be done, as a | 
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All Affrmations affirming in Time, this Time is expreſs'd 
either by different Endings, as Love, /ow'd, or loved; burn, 
burn'd, or burned; or by putting other Affirmations before 


1H them, which alſo expreſs the Manner of the Affirmation, as 


have, ſhall, will, might, wou'd, /hou'd, &C. as will be ſeen in 
the Sequel. | 
In Engliſh we have but two Times diſtinguiſh'd by the dif- 
ferent Endings ; the preſent is the Affirmation itſelf, as I love; 
the ſecond is the paſſing, as I /ov'd: All other Times are ex- 


preſs d by the foreſaid Words. . 


The Perſonal Names the Perſons do expreſs, 
As I, thou, he, we, ye, and they confeſs. 
With theſe their varicus Endings too agree, 
As we by love, loveſt, and loves may /ce. 5 
| The 
J am about to do it: And we may alſo mark a Thing, that is 
imply to happen, as royow, I will do it; amabo, I will owe. 

This is what we may ſay of the Times, or Tenſes of Verbs; 
conſidering em ſimply in their Nature, as Prefent, Paſt, and 
Future. But becauſe it has been thought fit to mark theſe 
Tenſes, with a Relation to another by one Word, other In- 
flections have been invented in the Verbs or Affirmations, which 
may be call'd the Compound Tenſes, or Times. 

The firſt is that which marks the Paſt, in relation to the 
Preſent, and 'tis call'd the Freterimperfet Tenſe, or Time, 
becauſe it marks not the Thing fimply and properly as done, 
but as imperfect, and preſent, with reſpect to a Thing which 
is already nevertheleſs paſt: Thus when I ſay, Cum intrawit 
cenabam, I was at ſupper when he entered, the Action of Sup- 


3— 


ping is paſt in reſpect of the Time, of which I ſpeak, but 1 
mark it as preſent in reſpect of the Thing, of which I ſpeak, 


which is the Entrance of ſuch a-one. 

The ſecond Compound Time, or Tenſe, is, that which 
doubly marks the paſt, and on that Account is call'd the Pre- 
terpluperfe& Tenſe, or the Time more than perfectly paſt; 
Conawviram, I bad Jupp'd: by which I denote my Action of 
ſupping, not only as paſt in it ſelf, but alſo as paſt in reſpe& 


to another Thing which is alſo paſt ; as, I had ſupp'd when be 


enter'd; which ſhews my Supping was before his Entrance; 
which is alſo paſt. | 


The Third Compound Time is that which denotes the Fu- 


ture with reſpect to the Paſt, wiz. the Future Perfect, as Cana- 


vero, I fhall' have ſupp'd; by which I mark my Action of 
| F Supping 
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The Perſons of the Affirmation are alwrays expreſs'd by the 1 


Perſonal Names 7, thou, he, in the Singular, and e, ye, or 


you, and they, in the Plural Number; the two firſt reaching 
only themſelves, the third all other Names, becauſe all other 
NAMES are of the third Perſon. They alſo vary their End- 
ings in the ſecond and third Perſon Singular; as I love, thou i 


love ſi, he lewes; wwe, ye, and they love, in the preſent Time; 5 


and I laued, thou lowedſ?, he loved in the paſting Time; the 2 
Soldier fights, God prevails. 1 love, beſides the firſt Perſon, | 
denotes the Time when I love, that is, the preſent 'Time when 

I am ſpeaking; but by adding (4), it ſignifies the Time pal- | 
Ang, as I lowed, loud, or did dove. 

[4] The Hllbauing Nine are of moſt peneral Le, 0 
And warious Meanings in 2 2 yd 1 Do 


— 


Bupping as Future it ſelf, and Pad in regard to another 
Thing to come, that is to follow, as when / foall have ſupp d, 
he will enter; which is to ſay, That my Supper (which is not 


yet come) will be paſt when his Entrance (which is alſo not 


yet come) will be preſent. „ 0 
Thus a fourth Compound Time may be added, that is, that 


which marks the Future with Relation to the Freſent, to make 


as many Compound Futures as Compound 7 reterits, or Paſt 
Times, or Tenſes; and perhaps the ſecond Future of the 


Greeks marks this in its Origin, whence it comes, that it almoſt 


always preſerves the Figurative of the Preſent ; nevertheleſs in 
the Uſe of it, it has been confounded with the former; and 


even the Latin makes uſe of the {imple Future for that; as, 


Cum ceenavers intrabis, Jou will enter when I have ſupp'd; by 
which I mark my Supper, as future in it ſelf, but as preſent 
when you enter. . | 

This is what has given Riſe to the ſeveral Inflections of Verb. 
or Air matious, that they may diſtinguiſh the ſeveral Times or 
Tenſes; upon which we mult obſerve, that the Oriental Tongues 


have only the Pa and the Future, without any of the other 


Differences of imperfi t, preterplupenfect, &c. which renders 
thoſe Languages ſubject to great and many Ambiguities, not 
to be met with in others, But theſe Differences of the Times 
(in our Tongue eſpecially) are clearly denoted by the Auxiliary | 
Verbs, and very few Alterations of the Terminations, as in 
Latin; as is ſhewn in the / ext. | 8 

[ In this Place we ſhall alſo add what we have to ſay of 
the 1Moods or Forms of Verbs, as ffirmations. We have there- 


fore 
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Do, will, and ſhall, muſt, ought, and may, 
Have, am, or be, this Doctrine will diſ lay. 
For theſe Neceſſity, or Pow'r, or Vid, 
And Time, or Duty are expreſſing fill. 


Of Affirmations, the following Nine are moſt generally us d, 


I | being placed belies all other Affirmations, to ſignify their 


Time, Power, Will, Liberty, Neceſſity, Duty, An Of theſe 
therefore, it is neceſſary we firſt treat. 


Do abes the Preſent Time avith Force expreſs, 
1 did the Paſſing focws us with no leſs. 
| Do 


fore already ſaid, that Verbs are of that kind of Words that 
ſignify the Manner and Form of our Thoughts, the chief of 


" 


which is Affirmation : And we have alſo obſerv'd, that they 


receive different Inflections, according as the Affirmation relates 
to different Perſons and 7 imes; but Men have found, that it 


was proper to invent other Inflections alſo, more diſtinQly to 


explain what paſs'd in their Minds. For firſt they obſerv'd, 
that beſides ſimple Affirmations, as He loves, he lou d, &c. there 
were others conditional and modity'd, as, 7ho' he. might have 
low'd, tho" he would have low'd, &c. And the better to di- 
ſtingaiſh theſe Afirmations from the others, they doubled the 
Inflections of the ſame Terſes or Ti;2cs, making ſome ſerve for 
ſimple Aﬀermations, as loves, low'd ; and others for thoſe Ar- 
mations Which were modify'd; as, might have low'd, would 
have loud; tho? not conſtantly obſerving the Rules, they made 
ule of ſimple Inflections to expreſs modified Affirmations, as et fi 
vereor, for e werear ; and *tis of theſe latter Sort of Inflec- 
tions, that the GRAMMARIANS make their Mood call'd the 
dubjunctiue: Moreover (beſides the Affirmation) the Action of 
our Will may be taken for a Manner of our Thought, and 
Men had Occaſion to mark what they would have underſtood, 
as well as what they thought. Now we may will a Thing ſe. 
veral Ways, of which three may be conſider'd as chief: 


.. We would have Things that do not 3 on ourſelves, 
a then we will it only by a ſimple Wiſh which is explain'd 
in Latin by the Particle Utinam, and in our Tongue by would 
10% God. Some Languages (as the Greck) have invented parti- 
cular Inflections for that; which has given occaſion to the 
GRAMMARIANS to call them the Optative Mood: And 


there's in French, and in the Spaniſh, and Italian, ſomething 


like 
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Do is, and denotes the preſent Time, which in the paſſing 1 
Time changes its Ending into : Both theſe are us'd to ex- 
preſs their ſeveral Times with the greater Force, Diſtinction, 
and Fulneſs; as J 4 love, I do not love, Thus did expreſſes 
the paſſing Time emphatically, except when 2vh;// goes before 
it, for then 'tis but imperfectly paſt, or paſſing. The Perſonal 
Endings of this Affirmation, are, I do, thou deft, he does, fin-| 
gular; wwe, ye, and they do, plural. | 
When ao ſignifies Action, as, I do ſuch a Thing, it admits 
theſe other Affirmation before, to denote its Time and Manner 
of doing. I/il1 does the ſame, when it ſignifies willing, as, I 
will this to be done; tho” this is ſeldom done in our preſent way 
Will is the preſent Time, and wou'd the paſt, 

But before other Affirmations caf? 

_ The Time to come by both is flill expreſs'd. 


Will C 


„ 


Ike It, ſince there are triple Tenſes ; but in others, the ſame : 


Inflections ſerve for the Saljundtive and Optative ; and for this 
Reaſon one may very well retrench this Mood in the Latin 


Conjugations; for 'tis not only the different way of ſignifying, 
which may be very much multiply'd, but the different Inflec- 
tions that ought to make Moods, | 1 
2. We vil! ſometimes after another manner, when we con- 
tent ourſelves with granting a Thing, tho' ab/olutely we would 
not do it; as, when Terence ſays, Profundat, perdeat, pereat, , 
Let him Iaviſh, let him fink, let him periſh, &c. Men might 


have invented an Inflection to mark this Movement, as well as 


they have invented one in Greet, to mark a fimple Deſire, but 
they have not done it, and make uſe of the Suljundtiwe for it; 
and in French. and Engliſh we add que, let. Some GRAM 
MARTANS have call'd this the Potential Mood, Modus Poten- 
tialis, or Mcdus Conca ſſionis. | : 
3. The third ſort of willing is, when what we 4avi// depend 

on a Perſon, of whom we may obtain it, ſignifying to him the 
Defire we have that he wwi// do it. This is the Motion we 
Have when we command or pray. Tis to mark this Motion, 
that the Mood call'd Imprrative was invented: It has no firſt 
Perſon, eſpecially in the Singular, becauſe one cannot properly | 
command one's ſelf ; nor the third in ſeveral Languages, be- 
eanſe we don't properly cemmand any but thoſe to whom we i 
addreſs and ſpeak. . And becauſe the Command or Defire in my | 
| Moo 
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ing Will is the preſent Time, and <vou'd the paſt, of this Affirma 
ex: tion; but they ſignify the Time to come, when they are plac'd 
on, before other Affirmations, as, I will love, I wwvou'd love. Its 
{es BY Perſons are, I avill, thou wilt, he will, ſing. we, ye, they will, 
fore plur. Will implies the Inclination of the Agent, 


2nall 


an. The ſame Rule holds of ſhall, and ſhou'd, abe fond ; 
| Since all the Time to come alone intend. _ | 


mitz z Shall is the preſent Time, and hu the paſt; but it figni- 

nner fies the Time to come, when added to other Affirmations; as 

is, I 7 all love, I fu love. Shall is ſometimes left out, as, IF 

way be awrite, for, If he fall write ; if be have written, for if be 
ball hade written, I 


In the firſt Perſon fimply ſhall foretells : 
In will a Threat, or elſe a Promiſe dwells. 

3 Shall z the Second and the Third does threat; 
Will Will fmply then foretells the future Feat. 


o 


We 
ame—_—=— a 3 _ cot 
this Mood has always regard to the Future, it thence happens, that 
Latin the Imperative and Future are often taken one for another, 
ying, Weſpecially in the Hebrew, as non occides, you fall not kill, for 

fle- ill not: Whence it comes to paſs, that ſome GRAMMA- 
RIAN have placed the Inperative among the Futures. 
con- Of all the Moods we have been ſpeaking of, the Oriental 
/ould FT ongues have only this latter, which is the Imperative: And 
-reat, Hon the contrary, the Vulgar Tongues have no particular In- 
night fection for the Imperative, but our way of marking it in the 
ell as French, is to take the ſecond Perſon plural, and even the firſt, 
| but ithout the Pronouns that go before em: Thus Yous aimez, 
Yr it; Von love, is a ſimple Affirmation; aimex an Imperative. Nous 
AM bimont, We love; aimone an Imperative: But when we com- 
boten - mand by the Singular, which is very rare, we do not take the 
econd Perſon, Ju aimes, but the firſt, aime. 
pendꝭ There's another Inflection of a Verb, that admits of neither 
m the Number nor Perſon, which is what we call Infinitive ; as /7 

„ we re, to be; amare, aimer, to love. But it mult be cbſerve 

ſotion, that ſometimes the Infinitive retains the Affirmation, as when 
o firſt ¶ ſay, Scio malum efſe fugiendum, I know the Evil is to be a- 
pperly Vided; then often it loſes it, and becomes a Noun, eſpecially 
„ be- In Greek and the vulgar Tongues ; as when we ſay, Le boire, 
m we e manger, and alſo je wieux boire, volo libere: for tis as much 
in this s to ſay, volo potum, or potionem. | 1 
55 This 
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We uſe not Hall and wwil/ promiſcuouſly for one another, | 
for Hall in the firſt Perſon ſimply foretells; aui implies a 
Promiſe, or a Threat. In the ſecond and third Perſon, ball 
promiſes, or threatens, and wwi// only ſimply foretells ; thus, 


1 Hall burn, you will, or, thou wilt burn, he will burn, wwe ſhall, 


ye will, they will burn; that is, I foretell this a be. I will, 


you ſhall, or thou ſhalt ; he ſhall, we will, ye ſhall, they hall 
burn; that is, I promiſe, or engage, that ſuch a Thing all 


de done. | 


Wor'd and /bou'd foretels what was to come, but with this 


Difference, auen implies the Will and Propenſion of the A- 
gent; /bou'd, only the ſimple Futurity; as, 7 wwou'd burn, I 
fou burn; rather than turn, I wou'd burn; if the Fire were 
about me, 1 ſhou'd burn. | | | | 
Shou'd ſeems likewiſe, in many Places, to be the ſame as 


ought ; as, 1 hawe been g to Roger, and ſhou'd now return 
the Obligation. The Perſons of theſe are, 7 Sou d, thou Shou did, 4 


Se fhiu'd; I wou'd, thou wou'dft, he uon d. 


Me, 
This being ſuppos'd, tis demanded what the Infinitive i; 
properly, when tis not a Noun, but retaips its Affirmation; as 
in this Example, Scio malum effe fugiendum. I know of no 
body that has taken Notice of what I am about to obſerve, 
which is, that we think the Infinitives among the other Moods 
of Verbs, what the Relative is among the Pronouns ; for as 
the Relative has more in it than the other Pronouns, that it 
Joins the Propoſition in which it is to another Propoſition, ſo 
I believe the Infinitive, befides the Affirmation of the Verb, 
may join the Propoſition, in which it is, to another; for Sc#9 is 
as good as a Propoſition of itſelf ; and if you add malum ff 
fugiendum, twou'd be two ſeveral Propofitions ; but putting 
e inſtead of %, you make the laſt Propoſition but a Part of 
the firſt. And thence it is that in Freuch they almoſt always 
render the Infinitive by the Indicative of the Verb, Fe /c-y, 


gu? le mal eft fuir, and then this que ſignifies only this Union off 
one Propoſition to another ; which Union is m Latin contain'd 


in the Infinitive, and in French alſo, tho' rarely, as when we 
fay, 1! croit ſcawoir toutes ches. | 
This way of joining Propoſitions by an Infinitive, or by 
god and gue, is chiefly in uſe, when we make one Part of 2 
Diſcourſe have a Relation to another ; as if I would. report, 
that the King ſaid to me, Je vous donnera une charge, I ſhall 
rot generally do it in theſe Terms, The King ſaid to me, / 


avill 


| 


| Who are you ; 


-£ be Engliſh Cents} with "Me 


We, ye, and they, 12 
The Time to come moſt abſolutely note 
Both ſhall and will; but wou'd and ſhou'd do not, 
But with Condition Time to come expreſs ; 


Which Difference they every-where confeſs. 
Shall and awill denote abſolutely the Time to come; FO 
and avor'd do it conditionally. 
May docs the Right, or Poſſibility ; 
And can the Agent's Pow'r to do imply. 
May and can, with their paſt or paſſing Times might and cou'd 
imply a Power; but with this Diſtinction, may and might are 


ſaid of the Right, Poſſibility, and Liberty of doing a Thing 
can and cou of the Power of the Agent ; ; I can burn, I ccu d 


111 


| burn, I may burn, I might burn; that is, it is poſſible or lawful 


for me to burn, 


The Perſons are, I may, thou may'ft, he may; 


| ave, ye, and they may. I might, thou might or you might, be 
night; we, ye, and they might. 


[ can, thou can'ft, he can; we, 
ye, and they can. I cou'd, thou cou dſt, he cou'd ; we, ye, and 
they cou'd. May and can are uſed with relation both to the 
Time preſent, and to come ; cou'd from can, and might from 
may, have relation to the Time paſt and to come. | 
| Muſt 
vill give as a Pot, le Roy m'a dit, Ze vous dounera une charge, 
by leaving the two Propoſitions ſeparate, one for me, the other 
for the King, but ſhall join 'em together by a 2ve le Roy m'a 
dit, qu'il me donnera une charge; and then it beiag only a Pro- 
poſition, which is of ny /e/f, I change the firſt, je dinneray into 


the third, 77 d;mneray, and the Pronoun wors (ſignifying the 


King ſpeaking) to the Pronoun me, (ſignifying my el. ) who 
pea 

This Union of the Propoſition is alſo made by /i in French, 
and by an in Latin, in relating an Interrogative; as any one 
may demand of me, Pouwez vous faire cela, Can you do that? 
I ſhould in relating it ſay, On m'a d mand, ſi je ouvoir faire 
cela, I was aft'd, If could do that And ſometimes without 
any Particle, "oy changing only the Perſon ; as, He aſed me, 
? He aſk'd me who I was. + 

But we muſt obſerve, that the Hebrraut, tho? they ſpoke in 
another Language (as the Evangeliſts) make very little Uſe of 
this Union of Propoſitions, but always relate Diſccurſes di- 
rely as _ were made, ſo that the r. ( quod) whica they 


fre. 
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Muſt the Neceſſity does ſtill denote, 
And ſtill the Duty we expreſs by ought. 


Muft implies Neceſſity, I nuſt burn; ought implies Duty, 25 
T ought to burn. But theſe two Affirmations have only wel ; 
preſent Time, and their Perſons are only expreſs'd by the 2 
Perſonal Names, for it is now quite obſolete to ſay, 2% 
oughteſt ; for it now changes its Ending no more than muſt, | 


Have (when with Qualities of Suff ring plac'd) 
Denotes the Time that perfectly is paſt ; 

And thus by had is moſi directly Shown 

The Time, that more than perfectly is gone. 
Shall, ad will have, db ftill the Time declare, 
That will be paft before ſome others are. 


Have (join'd to a Quality that fignifies Ju uffering ) bote 
the Time perfectly paſt, that is, that which is now paſt. I 


marks the Time that is more than perfectly paſt, or ſome time 
paſt, that 1 is, at the Time when it was ſpoken of; as, I hav : 
521 14 I 


eee uſed, did often ſerve for nothing, — did not joinl 
Propofitions : An Example of which is in St. John, ch. 1: Mi. 
Serunt Judæi ab Hierofolymis ſacerdotes & ſeribas ad Joannen ; 
ut interrogarent cum, Tu quis is? Et confeſſus eft & non nega-l 7 
vit; & confiſſus eft quia (irs) Non ſum ego Chrifius, Et inter 
rogaverunt cum, Luis ergo ? Elias es tu? Et dixit, Non fun 3 
Propheta es tu? Et reſpondit, Non. According to the common 
Uſe of our Tongue, theſe Queſtions and Anſwers would ban 
been related indirecily thus: They ſent to aft John who he ava: 
and be confejs'd he was not Chriſt. And they demanded, au ho al ; 
aß then, if he aba Elias? and 15 cid, No. If be was ff 
Prophet ? and he reply'd, No. 1 
in prophane Authors, who ſeem to hes borrow'd it alſo f:onſl 1 
the Hebrews :' And thence it is that the r, had often among 
them only the Strength of a Pronoun, depriv'd of its commoi 
_ of Connexion, even when Diſcourie is reported not di 
realy. | 
We have already ſaid, that Men have, on an infoite Num] 
ber of Occaſions, join'd ſome particular Attribute with the Af. 
frmation, made ſo many Verbs different from Subſtantivr i 
which are to be found in all Tongues, and that they may be 
called 44e#ive ; to ſhew, that the Signification, which is pro- 
Per to each; 1s added to the Signification common to «ll Verb., 
which-i is that of Affirmation, But tis a vulgar Error to believe, 
"= oh 


as, 
the 
the? 


thu 


note (I ithout it loft) that ſuff ring does imply. 

Haiy Am, or be (for they are the ſame) naturally, or in them- 
elves ſignify being; but join'd to, or ſet before a Quality, ſig- 

hav nifying /uffering, reſtore the Affirmation of ſuffering, which as 
2 a Quality it loſt; as I am burn d, he muſt be burn d. It has 
t jou, hereſore a double Formation. | | 
= WE | Singular, 
nem hat all theſe Verbs ſignify Action or Paſſion; for there's nothing 

Ce Verb cannot have for its Attribute, if the Affirmation be join'd 
enter So the Attribute. Nay, we ſee that the Verb Subſtantive Sum, 
r ſum 7 am, is frequently AdjeCtive, becauſe inſtead of taking it to ſig- 
mmol the Affirmation ſimply, the moſt general of all Attributes 
d hav; join'd to it, which is Being; as when | ſay, I think, therefore 
| v0 am; I am ſignifies ſum ens, I am a Being, a Thing; Exifto, 
who bi ignifies alſo ſum exiftens, I am, I exiſt. 55 | 
was i However that does not hinder, but that the common Diviſion 
et Witior theſe Verbs into Actiwe, Paſſive, and Neuter, may be re- 
o frontaind. Thoſe Verbs are properly call'd Ackive, which ſignify. 
amount Action, to which is oppos'd Paſſion ; as, To beat, to be beaten ; 
DOM MOM love, to be bel:wved: Whether thoſe Actions be determined to 
not dr, Subjef?, which is call'd real Action, as, To beat, To break, to 

ll, &c. or only to an Object, which is called intentional Action, 

Num. as, To lowe, to know, to ſee. | | 
the Af | Whence it is, that in ſeveral Languages, Men make uſe of 
ant 1""the ſame Word, by giving it ſeveral Inflections, to ſignify both 
may bthe one and the other, calling that a Verb A#ive, which has an 
1 55 uflection, by which the Action is mark d, and a Verb Palſi ve, 


believe, 
that 
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md, I had burn d. Thus /ball have, and will have burn'd, 


denote the Time, which will be paſt before another Thing, 

Frhich is to come, Happens, or is. As when I ſhall hade read a 

age, 1 will ſput the Book. The Perſons of theſe Affirmations 
are, I hawe, thou haft, he has; wwe, ye, and they have. I bad, 

thou hadſt, he had; aue, ye, or you, and they had. 


Whenever have, Poſſeſſion does denote, 
Theſe Affirmations it admits, elſe not. 


When have ſignifies Poſejon, as I have a Horſe, I have a 


Commiſion, and the like, it admits ſome of the Nine Affirma- 


tions we have been treating of before it, to expreſs its Times, 
anner, Ofc. elſe not. | 


Am, or be, fill in their naticve Senſe 
Being import; but then they flill diſpenſe 
The Affirmation to the Quality 


that 
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Singular - Plur. 
j te ptr Tie | feu, . 


In the 2 or paſt Time ns e e } were. 


Were, wert, Were, 


Jam he's thou art barn 4, he is burn'd, if I were burn 40 : 


I was burn'd, I hade been ani J had "AE burn'd, 1 Suu 
be Burn d, I fbou'd hawe been Bud 


All other Engliſh Aſirmations, having no other Ae 5 
Endings to ſignify all the other different Times, which are 
in Nature, muſt of Neceſſity ſupply that Defect, by making 


uſe of one or more of theſe Nine foregoing Words ; ; for be © 


ſides the pre/ent and the paſ/irg. Times, which the Eagliſh di. 
ſtinguiſnes by varying the Ending of the /firmation, there 
is the future, or Time to come, the Time perfectly paſ, and 
the Time more than perfectly paſt; all which theſe little At. 
firmations eaſily ſupply. 


I bere er thoſe Affirmations do precede, 
The Endings of the following haue no need 
To change at all, tut thoſe muſt vary till, 
The Lſe of Pers nal Endings to Sufi. 
Whenever 


that which has an Inflection, by which the Pan is mark'd; 
Amo, Amor; verbero, werberor. This was the Cuſtom in al 
the ancient Languages, Latin, Greek, and Oriental; and more. 
over, theſe latter gave Three Actives to the ſame Verb, with 
each their Paſſive, and a Reciprocal between both the one and 
the other; as, £2imer would be, which ſignifies the Action of thi 
Verb, on the Subje& of that Verb. But the vulgar Tongue 
of Europe have no Paſſive, and inſtead of that they make uſe 
of a Participle made of the Verb Afive, which is taken in 
Paſſive Senſe, with the Verb Subſtantive; Je ſuis, I am; as! 
am beloved, Je ſuis aime ; Je ſuis battu, I am beaten, &c. Thu 
much for Verbs, Active and Paſſive. 

Neuters, call'd by ſome GRAMMARIANS Perba intrar 
fitiva, are two Sorts ; the one does not ſignify the Action, but 
a Quality; as, Albet, it is white; wiret, it is green; friget, 
it is cold, & Or {ome Situation; as, Scat, he fits; flat, le 
ſtands; jacet he lies, Or has ſome relation to Place; AdcPt, l 
is preſent ; abeſt, he is abſent. Or ſome other State or Attri- 
bute ; as, Quieſcit, he is quiet ; excellit, be excels; freeſt, br 
is s ſuperior ; regnat, * is King, 1 

e 


3 . I Ts 


- 
£5 


— t# 


ry 


7 V 


de 
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Whenever theſe goregoing {firmatives are plac'd before 
ny others, they not only change their own Per/onal Endings, 
dut hinder the following 4firmations from changing theirs, as 
do love, thou deft love, he does love, ve, ye, and they do love; 

Pot / do love, thou doſt loweſt, he dies lowes, &c. But the Per- 
ral Name is often left out, when the A/irmaticn implies Ex- 
0 portation or Command, as burn for burn thou, or ye. 
We have ſhewn, that Afirmations form their paſſing Time 
ring Sy adding (d) to the preſent, or by changing (-) into (4) or 
ar e); as, I love, I loud or loved; I burn, I burn'd or burned ; 
Ling but the (-4) is now almoſt wholly left out, except in winged, 
be. nd a very few more, and therefore it is only on account of 
di-. ome old Books, that we mention it here. | 
here Theſe Perſonal Endings are not only omitted after the Nine 
a BA firmations, but after if, that, thu", alths*, whether, &c. 


But when the preſent ends in (d) or (i), 
The paſſing Time the ſame wwe always ſee. _— 
When the preſent Time ends in (4), or (1), the fa//ing has 
ne ſame ending; as read, ſpread, caſt, hit, knit, and ſome 
| others, 
The other Verbs Venter ſignify Actions, but ſuch as do not 
paſs in a Subject different from him who acts, or which do not 
relate to another Object; as, To dine, to ſup, to march, to ſpeak. 
Nevertheleſs, theſe latter Sorts of Verbs Neuter, ſometimes 


ever 
k'd 
n al 
ore. 


hiſs viam, where the Way is taken for the Subject of the Adion; 


the eſten alſo in Greek, and ſometimes in Latin, a Subject is given 
it, being a Noun form'd of the ſame Verb ; as Pugnare pug- 


gue 0 P . - 
m, ſervire ſervitutem, vivere vitam. 
> uſe | ; > - 
in : But we believe theſe later Ways of Speaking were occaſion'd . 
a« only to mark ſomething particular, that was not intirely con- 


Ty did'd in the Verb, as when one would ſay, Man leads a ſhame- 


ul Life, which is not imp:y'd in the Word wivere; it has been 
aid, wivere vitam beatam; as allo Serwire duram Scrvuitutem. 
- Ts Thus when we ſay, wivere vitam, tis without doubt a Pleo- 
x n1ſm, come from thoſe other Ways of Speaking: For this 
Reaſon (in all the new Languages) we avoid joining the Noun 
2 „the Verb, as a fault, and don't ſay, for Example, To fight 
We great Fight. | 
„ „ Ey this that Queſtion may be reſolv'd, whether every Verb 
not Paſſive governs always an Accuſative, at leaft underſtood : 
Tue! Tis the Opinion of ſome very able GRAMMARIANS, = 


become Trazſitive, when a Subject is given them; as Ambulare 


ng noone eee e eee EEG off. Tre Edo ea 
ö 6 n 898 J « 
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others, which are diftinguiſh'd only by the Pronunciation, thi 


they were doubtleſs of old, readed, ſpreadid, caſted, - hittci 


bnitted, &c. And if they were ſtill ſpelt with a double Con 1 
ſonant, it would be much better for the Diſtinction, tho' t 
Defect is fully ſupply'd by the former Nine little Affrmations 23 


Time, c. 


Other Exceptions to this Rule aue find, 
Which to the following Lift are moſt confign'd. 


There are ſome Afirmations, which are irregular in thi 
Matter, or are Exceptions to this Rule; but this reregular 
reaches only thoſe, which are Native, and originally 29 


liſh Words, and of one Syllable, or deriv'd from Words of on 
'Syllable. 


The firſt Irregularity, and that which is the moſt genen! | 
aroſe from our Quickneſs of Pronunciation, by changing tia 
Conſonant (4) into (z) as often as by that means the Pronu 
ciation is made the more expeditious; and indeed ſeems rathe 


91 BY 


a Contraction, than an Irregularity ; particularly after c, if 


, f, l, p, &; and after 4, and %, when pronounc'd hard 


̃ an 


„ 


— 


nify no Action, but ſome Condition; as guieſcit, exiftit; 0 


for our Parts we don't think it. For wy the Verbs 1 bg r 


ſome Quality, as albet, calet, have no Accuſative they can golf 
vern ; and for the reſt it muſt be regarded, whether the Adio 


they ſignify has a Subject or an Object, that may be differen e 


from that which acts. For then the Verb governs the Subjec 
where this Object has the Accuſative. But when the Aciiat 
ſignified by the Verb has neither Subject nor Object differen 
from that which acts, as, 70 dine, to ſup ; prandere, cœnare, & 
then there is not ſufficient Reaſon to ſay they govern the Ac 
cufative : Tho' thoſe GRAMMARIANS thought the Infiniti 
of the Verb to be underſtood as a Noun form'd by the Veit 
and by this Example, Czrro, they will have it Curro cur/u 
or curro currere: However, this does not appear to be oli 
enough, for the Verb fignifies every Thing the Infinitive ſign 
fies taken as a Noun ; and further, the Affirmation and De 


ſignation of the Perſon and Tenſe, As the Adjective candidul 
white, ſignifies the Subſtantive drawn from the Adjective (þ 


wit). candor, wwhitere/s, and alſo the Connotation of a Sabjed 
in which is that abſtract : wherefore, there's as much Realo 


io pretend, that when we ſay, Homo mos, candere is to | 


underſtood 


* thi 


045 0 


n thx 


Hari when () and (u are chang d into () or (, and the ſofter. 
5 al und oh (5) paſſes into the r harder, as elt, delt, dremt, ment, 
: 5 3 . berejt, &C, from to feel, deal, dream, mean, have, bereave, 
| But when (4) or (+) go before, and are join'd by (4) or 
8 (in Ni ras - Form), they incorporate with the 
Ng UG cal (4) or (+), into one Letter; that is, if (r) be the ra- 
F 1 al Letter, they unite into ( . but if "(> J be the radical Let- 
j (> A OP ws. | 
| _ deritood, as to imagine that when we ſay currir, currere is to 


en they have a ſofter Sound, and when a longer Vowel pre- 


des J, mn, n, r, for they more eafily unite and incorporate. 
th (4) than (z), becauſe of the like Diredtion of the Breath 


the Noſtrils ; as you may find in the Notes to this Gram- 


ar on the Formation of thole Letters; thus, /iv'd, /mil'd, 


'd, believ'd, &c. from live, ſmile, raze, believe. 
Except when the long Vowel is ſhortned before /, m, u, r; 


anderſtood, 
he Infinitibe (which we have been explaining) i is what 


hat ſiWperly ſhould be called a Verb Imperſonal, ſince it marks the 
it; irmation, which is the Property of the Verb, and marks it 
can goefinitely, without Number and Perſon, which i is properly to 
A&W mperional. 

iFerenſ\evertheleſs the GRAMMARIANS generally give the 
SubjedfWme of Imper ſonal to certain defective Verbs, that have hardly 
Actio thing but the third Perſon. 

lifferen There are two Sorts of theſe Verbs, the one have the Form 
are, & erb Neuter, as pœnitet, pudet, figet, licet, lubet, &c. the 
the Acer are made of Verbs paſte, and retain the Form, as Statur, 
ofinitiitur, amatur, wivitur, &c. Now theſe Verbs have ſome- 
e Verdes more Perſons than the GRAMMARIANS think of, as 
cus ſui be ſeen in the Method. Latin Remarks on Verbs, Chap. 4 
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1 ſometimes after I, , 7, r, when a ſhort Vowel goes before: 

r theſe Letters more eaſily admit a (:) than a (4) after em; 

© act, ſnatch'd, fi t, wak't, dwelt, ſmelt, inſtead of plac'd, 
atch'd, fi d, wwak'd, awell'd, ſmell d. 

But (4) remains after the Conſonants 3, g, v, w, x, 4, thy 


be ſo. what we may conſider here, and which few Perfons have 
ve ſigni" Notice of, is, that it ſeems they are call'd Imperſonal, 
ind Def becauſe implying in their Signification a Subject, which 
andiduſes only to the third Perſon. "Twas not neceſſary to ex- 
tive ß the Fact, becauſe tis remark'd enough by the Verb it- 
Subje.ſp and thus the Affirmation and Attribute have been com- 
1 Real | priz 'd 
* 15 tO 5 | | | s | 


derſtoc 
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ter, then they incorporate into (4) or (i), according as thi 
or that Letter is the eafier to be pronounc'd, as read, li 
ſpread, dread, ſpred, tread, bid, hid, chid, fed, bled, bred, (pu, 
ftrid, flid, rid, &c. (which doubtleſs, were originally, read, 
bided, &c. as it were, read'd, bid d, &c.) from to read, lead 
ſpread, ſhed, dread, ſpread, bid, hide, chide, feed, bleed, bree, 
ſpeed, ftride, ſlide, ride, &c. thus, caſt, hurt, coſt, burſt, eat, 
beat, ſweat, fit, quit, ſmit, writ, hit, bit, met, ſhot, &c. (tho 
perhaps theſe Words wou'd for the Diſtinction of the pa/i 
Time from the preſent, be better ſpelt, eatt, beatt, bitt, hit, 
&c. as it were, eat't, bit't hit't, &c. from thefe WORDS, to! 
caſt, hurt, coſt, burſt, eat, beat, faveat, fit, quit, /mite, writ! 
Bite, hit, meet, ſhoot, &c. thus, lent, ſent, rent, girt, &c. {i 
lend d, ſend d, &c. from to lend, ſend, rend, gird, &c. 

Tho' this Irregularity be ſometimes loſt, and the regul 
Spelling obſerv'd, as lac d, ſiſb d, &c. yet tis but ſeldom, ant 
in few Words. | 
| | | Ther 


priz d by the Subject in one Word, as Pudet me, that is pudor t: 
net, or eſ tenens me; panitet me, pœna habet me ; Libet miti 
libido eſi mihi: Where it muſt be obſerv'd that the Verb g 
not only ſimply the Subſtantive, but _— alſo Exiſten 

For 'tis, as if twas ſaid, Libido exiftit mihi, or eft exiftens mil 
And thus in other Imperſonals refoly'd by %; as /icet mib 
for licilum eft mihi, oportet orare, for opus eft orare, &c. As! 
Paſſive imperſonals, Statur, curritur, wivitur, &c. they ma 
alſo be reſolv'd by the Verb %, or fit, or exiftit, and th 

- Nouns Verbal taken of themſelves, as Statur, that is, Statio ji 
or et fan, or Exiſiit ; Curritur, curſus fit ; Concurritur, cn 
curſus fit; wvivitur, vita eft, or rather vita agitur. Li fic a 
vitur, fi vita eff talis, If Life is ſuch. Miſere vivitur, cum ni 
dice vivitur ; Life is miſerable when 'tis too much ſubjected 
the Rules of Phyſick, and then % becomes a Subſtantive, be 
cauſe of the Addition of iſere, which makes the Attribute 
the Propoſition. : 

Dum ſerwitur libidini, that is, dum ſervitus exhibetur lil idin 
when a Man makes himſelf Slave to his Paſſions. By this me 
thinks may be concluded, the Vulgar Languages have not prope! 
Imperſonals; as when we ſay in French, il faut, it muſt, il 
permis, il me plaiſt; for il is there properly a Relative, whit 
always ſerves inſtead of the Nominative of the Verb, whit 
generally comes after in the Conſtruction, as if we ſay, il 
plait de faire cela; that is to ſay, il de faire, for the Adio 

1 , ö 
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There are not a few other irregular WORDS in the paſſin g 
„ ime, but thoſe, which are more particular and ſpecial, may 
Pu. reduc'd to their Claſſes ; as, 1 3 


lead 1. Wow, ſpan, begun, ſwam, : firuck, ſung, flung, Aung, * 
„ung, æurung, ſprung, ſwung, drunk, ſunk, ſerunt, flunk, bung, 


ame, run, found, bound, ground wound; many of them are 


ame, ran, and. ſome others, tho' not ſo often; from to ain, 
hin iin, begin, ſwim, flrike, flick, fing, fling, ſling, ring, wring, 
3. Ming, ſwing, drink, fink, ſprink, ſtink, hang, come, run, find, 
„ird, grind, wind, &C. 
„ 2. Fanght, taught, raught, ſought, beſought,” caught, bought, 
raught, thought, wrought ; from to fight, teach, reach, ſeek, be- 


ech, catch, buy, bring, think, u orb; yet ſome of theſe ſome- 


Times keep their Regularity ; as, reach'd, beſeech'd, cath'd, 
work'd, &c. | qe 

3. Took, ſhook, forſook, woke, awoke, flood, broke, ſpoke, 
bore, ſpore, ſwore, tore, Wore, æuove, clove, ftrove, throve, drove, 
Lone, roſe, aroſe, ſmote, wrote, bode, abode, roſe, choſe, trod, got, 


mil begot, forgot, rod; ſome likewiſe write thrive, riſe, ſmit, writ, 


eft lid, rid, &c. others form them by (a) as, brate, ſpake, bare, 


ft engere, ware, tare, wart, clave, gat, begat, forgat, and per- 


f mui aps ſome others; but this Way is ſeldom, and very unpo- 


lite; 
As 1 | is 3 - NY 
” he Motion to do that pleaſes me, or eſi mon plaiſir, tis my Plea- 


ure However, this z/ (which few People in our Opinion have 
'2htly underſtood) is only a Sort of Pronoun, for id that, which 
erves inſtead of the Nominative underſtood or imply'd in the 
denſe, and repreſents z/, ſo that 'tis properly taken from the 
article 14, of the ltalians ; inſtead of which we ſay le; or 
deem the Pronoun z, from whence we alſo take our Pronoun 


8 f the third Perſon i; il aime, il parle, il court, &C. 
For the Paſſive Imperſonals, amatur, curritur, expreſs'd in 
Eid French by on aime, on court; tis certain theſe Ways of ſpeak- 


a ndefinite ; this on is there for Man, Homme, and conſequently 
5. Neves inſtead of the Nominative to the Verb: All this relates 
*whid ticularly to the French, and we have leſs of the Imperſonal 


an they, but the ſame Reaſons will remove ours juſtly apply'd. 
ind one may alſo obſerve, that the Verbs of the Effects of 
ature, as, Pluit, ningit, grandinat, may be explain'd by thefe 


As 


Ine, in both Tongues, 


lkewiſe ſpelt with (a), as began, ſang, rang, ſprang, drank, 


g in our Modern Languages, are till leſs Imperſonal, tho“ 
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lite; the preſent Times of theſe Words are, take, ſake, for. 
Sake, wake, awake, ſtand, break, ſpeak, hear, ſhear, ſwear, tear iſ 
wear, weave, cleave, (to cling to), cleave, (to ſplit), rie, 
drive, ſpine, riſe, ariſe, ſmite, write, bide, abide, ride, chuſ, 
(or chooſe) tread, beget, forget. | > 
4. Give, bid, fit, having their paſſing Times, gave, bad 
fate. 5 Te | | Y 
5. Draw, know, ſnow, grow, throw, blow, crow,. fly, fla 
fee, ly, make their paſſing Times, drew, knew, ſnew, (or rathaſ 
ſnow'd,) grew, threw, blew, (or rather blow'd,) crew, (or rathai 
crow'd ; flew, flew, ſaw, lay, flee (or fye), fled; from go, went 
Theſe are all, or the moſt Part at leaſt, of the moſt Conſequence 
of all the irregular WORDS in the Exgliſh Tongue. 7 


When Affirmations are together join'd, 
To fill between them does its Station find. 


When Two Words of Afirmation come together, before thi 
latter the Sign (7) is always expreſs'd or underſtood ; as I /:M 
to read, I dare fight ; in the latter (to) is underſtood ; for M 
means, I dare to fight, as, do, will, may, can; with their 22% 
Ang Times, ala, wv0u'd, ſhou'd, might, cou'd, and muſt, 2 
dare, let, help, and make. CHAP 


ot. 


As Pluzt is properly a Word, in which for Brevity ſake th 
Subject, the Affirmation, and Attributes are included, inſtex 
of Pluvia fit, or cadit; and when we ſay it Rains, it Snoau 
it Hail, &c. it is therefore the Nominative, that is to ſaſ 
Rains, Snoaus, Hails, &c. included with their Verb Subſtantiv 
eft or furt ; as if we ſhould ſay, il plute eſt, le Neige ſe fait, t6 
id quod dicitur pluwia eff, id quod wacatur nix fit. | 
This is better ſeen in the Way of Speaking, where the Frend 
join a Verb with their z/, as il fait chaud, il eft tard, il oft . 
heures, il eft jour, &c. For 'tis the ſame, as may be ſaid i 
Ttalian, il caldo fa, tho' in uſe we ſay ſimply, fa caldo : A fi 
or Calor eft, or fit, or exiſtit. And il fait chaud, that is to ſay 
il chaud (il caldo) or le chaud ſe fait, to ſay exiſftit, ei. Thi 
we alſo ſay, il ſe fait tard, for il tards, that is to ſay, il tan 
le tard, or the Evening ) /e fait. Or, as is ſaid in ſome Pic 
vinces, il en va tard for il tarde, le tard Sen wa wenir, thi 
is, the Night approaches. As alſo ;/ et jour, that is, i jn 
(or the Day) et, is. Il oft fix heures, that is, il temps fix heun 
eft ; The Time or part of the Day call'd Six a Clock, is. 4 
- thus in other the like Terms. | . 
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Tho' we have no Participles in Engliſb, but what by the beſt 
Grammar, We here add ſomething on them: Participles are 
true Noun Adjectives, and 'twould not be proper to diſcourſe 
of 'em here, if they had not ſuch a near Relation to Verbs. 
This Relation conſiſts (as we have ſaid) in that they ſignify. the 
ſame Thing as the Verb, except the Affirmation, which is 
taken away, and the Deſignation of the three different Perſons, 
which follows the Affirmation. For which Reaſon (when tis 
reſtor d to it) we do the ſame thing by the Farticiple, as by the 
Verb; as amatius ſum, is the ſame thing as amor; and ſum 
amans, as amo. And this Way of ſpeaking by Participle, is 
more uſual in Greek and Hebrew than in Latin, tho' Cicero makes 
Juſe of it ſometimes, | 
Thus the Participle retains the Attribute of the Verb, and 
alſo the Deſignation of the Time or Tenſe, there being Partici- 
ples of the Preſent, the Preterit, and the Future, eſpecially in 
Greek, But this is not always obſerv'd, tho' ſome Participles 
join often all Sorts of 'T'enſes ; as for Example, the Paſſive Par- 


the Preterit, is often of the Preſent and Future; as amatus Jum, 
amatus ero. And on the contrary, that of the Preſent, as 


ke the 
inſtea 
Snoααν 
to ſay 
anti 
ait, fe 


attritu arborum roſtra, Plin. hat is to ſay, poſtquam indura- 
dere, and the like, New. Lat. Remarg. on Participles. 

There are Active and Faſſive Participles, the Active in Latin 
end in ans or ens, curans, docens; the Paſhye in vs, amatus, 
0445; tho' there are ſome of theſe that are Active, to wit, 
thoſe of Verbs Deponent, as Locutus. But there are ſome alſo, 
that add this Paſſive Signification, que cela doit eſtre, qui! faut 


Freniihue cela ſoit, that muſt or ought to be, as are the Participles 
1 eff Mn dus, amandus, that that ought to be below'd; tho ſometimes 
ſaid oEbat latter Signification is almoſt quite loſt, | 
Af The Property of Participles of Verbs Active, is to ſignify 
; to ſabe Action of the Verb, as 'tis in the Verb, that is to ſay, in 
Tha he Courſe of the Action it ſelf ; whereas Verbal Nouns, that 
il tariW'gnify Actions alſo, ſignify them rather in the Habit, than in 
me Profſhe Act. Thence it is, that Participles have the ſame Regimen 
tir, ths the amans Deum. Whereas Verbal Nouns have the ſame 


Legimen as Nouns, amator Dei, And the Participle it ſelf has 
he ſame Regimen as Nouns when it ſignifies rather the Habit 
han the Act of the Verb, becauſe it then has the Nature of a 
ple Noun Verbal, as awans 8 | 
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We 


Judges are reduc'd to Qualities, yet to carry on this general 


ticiple Amatus, which in moſt GRAMMARIANS paſſes for : 


amans is often of the Preterit, Apri ſuper ſe dimicant, indurantes 
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122 NOTES. 
We have feen, that by taking away the Affirmation from 
Verbs Active and Paſſive Participles are made, which are Noun 
Adjectives, retaining the Regimen of the Verb, at leaſt in the 
Active. | 
But there are in Latin two Noun Subſtantives form'd, one in| 
Hum, called a Gerund, which has divers Caſes, dum, di, ds; 
amandum, amandi, amand) ; but it has but one Gender, and 
one Number, in which it differs from the Participle in aw, 
amandus, amanda, amandum. 
Another in am, called Supine, which has alſo two Caſez 
tum, tu, amatum, amatu ; but it has no more Diverſity either 
of Gender or Number, in which it differs from the Participle 
in tus, amatus, amata, amatum. | 

We know very well the GRAMMARITANS are puzzled : 
little to explain the Nature of the Gerund; and that ſome 
very able ones have thought 'twas an Adjective Paſſive, whoſe 
Subſtantive was the Infinitive of the Verb; ſo that they pretend 
for Example, that tem; us oft legend; Libros, or Librorum (fot 
both the one and the other is us d) is as if it were tempus ef li. 
gendi T8 legere libros wel librorum. There are two Speeches, 
to wit, tempus legendi rd legere, Which is the Adjective and Sub. 
Nantive, as if it was legend lectionis, & legere Libros, which 
is the Noun Verbal, that then governs the Caſe of the Verb, 
as well as a Subſtantive governs the Genitive, when we af 
librorum'for Libros. But conſidering every thing, we don't feeſ 
that the Term is neceſſary. 

For 1. As they ſay of legere, that tis a Verbal Noun Sub] 
ſtantive, which as ſuch may govern either the Genitive, or ever 
the Accuſative, as the Ancients ſaid, caratio hanc rem; Qui 
tibi hanc tactio eff? Plaut. We fay the ſame Thing of * | 
that tis a Verbal Noun Subſtantive, as well as /zgere, and tha 
conſequently it may do all that's attributed to /egere. 

2. There is no Ground to fay, that a Word is underfo0 
when tis never expreft, and cannot be expreſt without appear 
ing abſurd. Now never was an Igzfinitive join'd to its Gerand 
and if one ſhould ſay legendum eff 8 12 it would appear alte 
gether abſurd, therefore, Cc. 

3. If the Gerund Iegendum were an Adjective Paſſive, 
would not be different from the Participle legendus; for wha 
Reaſon therefore did the Ancients, who underſtood their Tongue 
diſtinguiſh Gerunds from Participles ? ? We believe therefore th 
Gerund is a Noun Subſtantive, which is always Active, andr 
which differs from the Infinitiue only conſmler'd as a Noun; 1 

. 
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cauſe it adds to the Signification of the Action of the Verb, 
another of the Neceſſity or Duty; as if one would ſay the 
Action that is to be done, which ſeems to be mark'd by the 
Word Gerund, which is taken from gerere, to do; whence it 
e in comes that pugnandum ef, is the ſame Thing as pugnare oportet; 
4 and the Eng/i and French, which have not this, render it by 
and the /:finitive, and a Word which ſignifies ovght to be. I faut 
du  combattre 3 and in Engliſh, we ought to fight. 5 . 
But as Words do not always preſerve the Force for which 
"aſes they were invented, this Gerund in dum often loſes that Oportet, 
itheif and preſerves only the Action of the Verb; Quis talia fande 
iciple Tenperet a Lacrymis; That is to ſay, in fands, or in fari talia. 
= As for the Supine, we agree with thoſe GRAMMARIANS, 
zled chat it is a Noun Subſtantive, which is paſſive ; whereas the 
ſomeGerund in our Opinion is always active. „ 
whoſe | | 
retend 
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F ParTicLts, or Manners of Worps.' 
By PARTICLES theſe ſeveral Things are done; © g 


Circumſtance and Manner of Words are ſhown, 

And then to every Part of Speech are flown ; 
Or elſe they do denote of Words the State, 

And how each Word. to other does relate : 

Or Sentence e//e to Sentence they unite, 

And their Dependance on each other cite. 


1] NARTICLES (that is, little WORDS) or Manner of 
WORDS, have theſe ſeveral Offices: 1f, They ex- 


in Sub 
Or evel 
; 
gendun 
and that 


derf.o0 preſs or ſignify the Circumſtance or Manner of Mord; as I love 

app Wou dearly ; explaining (when join'd to an Affirmation) how, 
Ge hen, where, or whether, or no one is, does, or ſuffers; as 
ear all 


be reads well; he dances ſcurvily ; he ſings now; the Play is 


J here; it is a Doubt whether he fings or not. It is join'd 
aſſive, „ | 
| | to 
for Wi . 3 at 2 Pe ; Py 3 
Tongue | „ £ 
-efore ti} [1] We have already obſerved, that Caſes and Prepoſitions, 
tive, ar Foreplaced Wards, were invented for the ſame Ute ; that is, 
| > ſhew the Relations, that Things have to one another, In 


oun; be 


caulſl! Languages theſe Relations are ſhewn by Prepoſitions. 


G2 [2] The 
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to a QUALTTY ; as, He is very happy; he is always fortunate; 


the whole Seaſon ; Peter alſo accompany'd bim; nor was thert 
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a Woman truly lowing is ever diſappointed ; a Wife ſeldom ſcold: 
ing is very rare, &c. 'Tis ſometimes join'd to itſelf; as I liv- 
very comfortably. - They farther denote, or ſhew the Sate of 
Fords, and their Reference or Relation to each other; as Stephen 
goes over Highgate-Hill; James went under Temple-bar ; Mary 
ewent through the Hall; Suſan went to Weſtminſter, from St, 
Fames's Park ; the King dwells at St. James's; Henry lives in 
the Town, but Matthew without, or out of it, &c. It connect; 
Sentences ; as Roger wert to his Country-houſe, and ftudy'd ther, 


any thing wanting ; neither did Ralph fay long behind. 

[2] They are therefore divided into three Sorts, or rather 
rang'd under theſe three Heads; the firſt ſhewing the Marrer; 
or Qualities of Words, by being added to them; the ſecond de- 
notes ſome Circumſtances of Actions, and joins Words to Words, 
and little Members of a Sentence to each other ; the third joins 


Sentence to Sentence, as greater Members of a Period. - 
„ Th/ff 

[2] The Deſire Men have to ſhorten Diſcourſe, gave Riſe i 
Adwerbs ; for the greateſt Part of theſe Particles, are only to a 
ſignify in one Word, what could not elſe be done without: a 
Prepoſition and a Noun; as Sapienter, for cum ſapientia, witi , 
Wiſdom ; hodie, to Day, for in, hoc dir, in this Day. 

And this is the Reaſon, that in the vulgar Languages th 
greateſt Part of the Adverbs are generally more elegantly ex. 
plain'd by the Nun and the Prepoſition; thus we rather ſay (ue 
ſpeak generally, for it holds not always) with Wiſdom, wit : 


Prudence, with Pride, with Moderation, than wiſely, prudent: 
ly, proudly, moderately; tho' in Latin, it is generally more ele. 
gant to uſe the Adverb. | ” 

Thence it is, that a Noun or Name, is often taken for at 7 
Adverb; as Inſtar in Latin, frimum, or primo, partim, & .; 
Thus in French Deſſus, defſous, dedans, which are indeed Nau b. 
Theſe two Sorts of Particles, which we have juſt remark'd on n. 
are concern'd in the Objects of the Mind, not in the Action 
or Judgment. . 

The ſecond Sort of Words which fignify the Form of ou m 
Thoughts, and not properly their Objects, are the Canjundt ions d ſo 
Joining - Mord, as et, non, wel, fi, ergo, &c. and, not, or, if, ther! 
fore, becauſe if we conſider well, and reflect juſtly, we ſhall find 
that theſe Particles ſignify nothing but the very Operation « 
the Mind, which Joins Or disjoins Things, which we — 0 

| Whic 
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Theſe from the other Parts of Speech are known, . 
Becauſe before them they do ſtill diſoaun, 


| By, with, for, through, from, of; and al! 
T hoſe Names, which abe the Perſonal do call. 


This Part of Speech is eaſily diſtinguiſh'd from the reſt ; be- 
cauſe in good Senſe they cannot admit theſe Words, of, tc, 
wr, O, with, by, from, through; nor the Perſenal Names, I, thou, 
her be, ave, ye, they; for we cannot ſay, of faoliſoly, to fooliſhly, 
from fooliſhly, &c. nor I fooliſply, thou fooliſhly, he foolijhly. 
This firſt, with Affirmation and its Name, 

Makes perfect Senſe, as Peter ſlowly came; 


And by its anſwering to the Queſtion How, 
And in what manner, do they ſteer the Plough ? 


You may know the firſt, by its making complete Senfe 
with one Affirmation and its Name; as, A Philoſopher fheaks 
wiſelp; 4 wiſe Man lives happily, And by anſwering the 
Queſtion How ? or after what Manner? This Part of Speech 
is ſometimes join'd to a Name or Quality to expreſs their Manner, 
as, oo much a Philoſopher ; egregiouſly impudint. But here in- 
decd, and in moſt Caſes, a Word is e or underſtood, to 
which this alſo relates. 


This Sort the Manner, Time, and Place imply, 
As by the following Scale you will deſcry. 


This Sort relates either to the Manner, Place, or Time : 


The firſt expreſſes the Manner of being, —_ or ſuffering 
NY or Comparatively.. 
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ich we N abſolutely or conditionally : for Example, 
There is no Object in the World lies out of our Mind; which 
anſwers the Particle Nan; but it is plain that it denotes nothin 
but the Judgment which we make, to ſhew that one Thing is 
not another, 

Thus Ne, which in Latin is a Particle of Interrogation, Ay 
Aiſue, do you ſay it ? is not the Object of our Mind, but only 
marks the Motion of our Soul, by which we defire to know 
lomething. And the fame may be ſaid of all Words of Inter- 
rogation, as quis, que, quod. 

Interjections are Words, that ſignify nothing without us, but 
they are Words, or rather Sounds, which are more Natural 
than artificial, which expreſs the Emotions of our Souls ; as 
alas ! abe me! oh! &C. 
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I. 4b/Jolutely. 


Certainty ; as, Yerily, truly, undoubtedly. 

Contingence ; as, Happily, perhaps, hy chance, per. 
chance. 

Negation; as, Net, in no wiſe, 

1 Powers, or Habits; as Viſely, liberal, 

. _ Juſity 

", ( Senſible Impreſſions ; 3 as Brighth, naſtily, _ 
loudly, ſmoothly. 

Paſſions of the Soul; as, Merrily, joyfully ; as Ha! 
hat he! Wandringly, as Lo! O! ho! Scorn- 
fully, as, Ty; Lovingly, as, 4h ! Hatefully, as, 
Fob! Sorrowingly, as, Alas, ah! woe's me! 


IT. Comparatively. 


Exceſs; as, very, exceedingly, too much, more, moſt ; 
as more hardly, maft ſoftly. 
Defect; as, almoſt, well nigh, little kf, leaſt of all. 
5 or Equality; as %, alike, as it were, as. 
Unlikeneſs, or Inequality ; as otherwiſe, differently, 
3 far etherwiſe. 


III. Of Place. 


Preſence in a Place, anſwering to the Queſtion where 
as here, there, elſcauhere, every where, no whert, 
ſomewhere elſe, above, below, within, without; 
or to the Queſtion with whom! as, together, 
at once, apart, jeverally. 

Motion from: a Place; as whence, hence, thence. 

Motion towards a Place; as Whitherwards, hither- 
evards, thitherwards, otherward, toward, up- 
award, backward. 

The Way to a Place; as, Whither away, this, that, 
or another May. Tho' theſe are ſcarce to be 
allow'd Particles, or Manners of Words. 

The Term or End of Motion; as avhither, hither 
thither, abitherto, hitherto, 
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IV. Of Time. 


Being in Time; as, when? either the Preſent, as, 
now, to day; the Paſt, as already, yeſterday, be- 
fore, long ſince, heretofore; the Future, as to- mor- 
row, not yet, after, hereafter, henceforwward. 

7 ſlowly, quickly, ſhortly, hitherto. 

Viciſſitude or Repetition, how often? ten, ſome- 
5 . times, ſeldom, daily; yearly; by turns, alternate- 


ly; once, tawice, thrice, ten times, &c. 


Thoſe that are deriv'd from Qualities, which admit Degrees 


of Compariſon, do the ſame; as, hardly, more hardly, moſt, or 


very hardly. 


The ſecond Sort, that ſpew of Words the State, 
And how each Word to Others does relate, 
You in the following Catalogue will find, 

And how its Uſe and Meaning 7s to each afſign'd. 


OF] denotes Relations betwixt the Word that goes before, 
and the Word that follows it, whether that Word be 
Name, Quality, or Affirmation; as, the Son of Adam - 
but this properly belongs to Conſtruction, to which we 
refer you. ; 

It fignifies concerning, or the Object, or Matter about 
which you ſpeak or write; as, a Treatiſe of Virtue, or 
on or concerning V irtue, 8 

The Matter; as, a Cup of Gold. 

The Means, (or WITH) to die of Hunger. 

It ſigniſies AMONG; as, of Five Horſes Four wwere 
blind. 

THROUGH; /s of God's great Mercy: But this 
is a Vulgariſm ; and ſcarce worth Notice. 

i FROM, South of Windſor. i 

OFF] fignifies Separation and Diſtance, and has its Oppoſite 
in ON, which implies Continuation ; as, to put off, to 
put on; He put off his Hat, he ſtood off to Sea. It ſig- 


nifies Delay ; He put me off from Day to Day, be is off 


and on with me. 
FROM] implies the Term from which, or Motion, and is op- 
pos d to TO; as, He went from Hackney to London ; 


From Head to Foot, from firfl to laſt, from bence to 


thence, &C. 
| | G4 


Duration and Continuance ; how long? 4 long awhile, 
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It ſignifies OFF; as, He took me from the Ground, or 
from off the Ground, Out of CNTR 1 ſpeak it from 
Heart. 
TO} (unto, not much us'd) ſigniſies Motion 1 85 to Wind. 
ſor; faithful to his Sovereign. 
IN] 7 Day, i. e. in this Day, To- morroab. | 
FOR] e had a thouſand Pounds to her Fortune. 
BEFORE] you promi/? me to my Face. 
ABOUT, or cn Speat to the Head aut 
arreed on. 
TOWARDS] I thank you for your Kindneſs to me. 
TILL, or until] The Meeting is put off to Novem- 
ber. 
In Compariſon OF] He is nothing to Hercules, or in 
Cumpariſon of Hercules. 
MA, can or will]! J have: notbing to comfort me; 
3 that may, can, or will comfort me. 
TILL, or Until} is only ſpoken of Time; He play'd till 
Eight o Clocſ. 
Before] He would not remove his Quarters till (or un- 
til) his Contributions were paid. 
FOR] denotes the Purpaſe, End, or U/z, Benefit or Damage 
for, &c.. George got a 2 for Stephen ; the Advv. 
wocate pleads for his Clien | 


Oppos'd to againſ] William is for me, John i: 


againſt me, 

Fitneſs, Inconvenience] as, This Hat is too little for 
me. 

Exchange, or trucking] as, He had Brio for his 
Hops. 


In place, or inſtead of ] Harry did Duty for John, 

Diſtribution] I appointed one; Room for every Company. 

In regard or conſideration of] as, He 1;vd 5700 
enough for his Eſlate. 

In conſideration of] James was rewarded for his 
Valour. 

During] He was Captain of the Fart for Life. 

Notwithſtanding] For all his conccited Wiſdom, hi 
was a Fool. 

BY] The ſeveral Meanings of this Word are ſeen in this Sen- 
. tence ; He was lain by his Enemy, by (near, or beſide) 
a Spring of Water, but wounded firſt by * own Ty 
and then by his Enemy's Seord, 

IN] By Day, by Night. | 
OY, WITH] 
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or WITH] Shews the Inſtrument, or Means, and Concomitance ; 
n He was flain with a Sword ; he abides with me; be 
'd with Falap. 

THROUGH) implies the Cauſe, Means, or Medium, . 
chiefly the local Medium, tho' it ſignifies the Moral 
and Natural likewiſe; as, The Beams of the Sun with 
incredible Speed paſs from Heawen, through the Air to 
the Earth, endu'd with Light and Heat, by (with, 
through) which it comforts us, and quickens the Plants, 
which God has prepar'd for us, and given to us for our 
U/e, and his Glory. 

| AFTER] oppoſes before, relates to Time and Place, the Po- 
ſteriority of the former, and Inferiority of the latter: 
After Chriſtmas, comes Hillary Term; the Sheriff is 
after the Mayor. | | 


ne; For] She pines after Melons. 
IN, INTO] denotes Time, Place, the Manner of being, think- 
till ing, doing; with the Motive, Cauſe, or Means of do- 
| ing; John lives in the Caſtle; William goes into the 
un- Cauntry; in Winter ; in the City. 
| Poſture, Diſpoſition] To ſtand in a decent Poſture ; be 
lage 7s in his Cloak. 
Wo- The Motive] He did it in Revenge 
Among] Harry has not Sobriety in all his Meditations. 
n 7s i Manner of Change] He changes Water into Wine. 
AT] implies Nearneſs to a Place, Time, Price; the Inſtru- 
for ment, Cauſe, Manner, c. At School, at Weſtminſter, 
| at the beginning, at the bottom. 
« bis | Near, cloſe by] He watches at the End of the Street. 


For] He diſpos d of his Tickets at a goed Rate: ow 
do you fell this at? 


an. WITH] He plays at Bowls, at Cards, at Dice. 
high According to] At my Pleaſure. : 

On, or. Upon] Baniſter is good at the Flute; Peter is 
* his a Markhſman at Shooting. 


Employment] To be at Study, at Supper, at Prayers. | 
WARD] is always put after a Word; as toward, homeward, 
„ bu Heaw'n-ward, and implies to. 


After theſe former Particles ftill ſet 
The Perſonal Names, all in the following State. 


ar, The Perſonal Names coming after any of theſe Particles, are 
to be put in their /o//owing State; as, before me, not I againſt 
Him, vol He ; after Wham, not Who. 

['H] | | Gs There 
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- our Exgliſb Particles, which we ſhall publiſh as a Supplement to 


- Sentences together, and let us ſee by that the Relation of ore 
. Notion to another, and the Dependance of one Sentence on 
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There are many more of this ſort, but we ſhall be content | 
with theſe, as well as Dr. Wallis, fince abundantly ſufficient M 
for our End: For the reſt, we ſhall refer you to a Treatiſe of 


the Study of the Engliſb Tongue; as Turſelinus, and others, have i 
done to that of the Latin. | | 
By the third Sort of Particles is ſhewn 
How Sentences Dependance may be known, 
Hind to each other Sentences aue join. 


'The third Sort of theſe Particles, or Manners of Words, join ; 


another; as, and, alſo, ſo as; nor, neither, but, unleſs, never 
theleſs, however, otherwiſe; if, ſave, except, tho, althi 
ewhereas, fince, likewiſe, thereupon, &C. 

What elſe is neceſſary to be known in Grammar, concerning 
theſe Particles, will be ſhewn in the following Part of our Di 
viſion of Grammar, under the Title of Sentences. 


The End of the Third Part. 
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CHAP. X. 
Of SENTENCES. 


At leaft, Three Words a Sentence muſt contain, 
Which muſt ſome Sentiment or Thought explain. 


ſome Sentiment or Thought of the Mind is expreſs'd : 
Nor can N be without one 4firmation, and a Name fig- 
nifying the Subject of that Affirmation, 1. e. a Name of which 
ſomething is affirm'd ; as, a Lye 7s abominable. 

[1] The ConftruQion of the Sentence, is the regular Con- 
nexion of the Words in the Form of Nature, which is generally 
more regarded by the Exgliſb, and other Modern Languages, 
than by thoſe of the Antients. 

A 


. SENTENCE comprehends at leaſt Three Words, by which 


[1] As we have done in our Notes on the Parts of Speech, or 


Words, fo we ſhall here add the general Notion of Grammar 
in the Syntax, or Conſtruction of Words together in a Sentence, 


according to thoſe Principles of the Art which we have drawn. 
from Reaſon eſtabliſhed. 

The Conſtruction of Words is generally diftinguiſh'd into 
Concord and Government; the firſt, by which the Words ought 
to agree among themſelves 3 and the ſecond, when one cauſes 


any Alteration in the other, 


The firit, generally ſpeaking, is the ſame in all > 
becauſe it is the natural Order, which is in the general Uſage, 
the better to diſtinguiſh our Diſcourſe. 

Thus the Diſtinction of the Two Numbers, Singular and 
Plural, is the Reaſon why the Adjective is to agree with the 
Subttantive in Number ; that is, that one be put either in the 


Singular or Plural, as the other is. Becauſe the Subſtantive is 


the Subject that is confuſedly, tho' directly, mark d by the Aa- 
Jective. 
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jectiue. If the dub anti ve marks many, there are many Subjes 
of the Form, mark'd by the 4djeaive, and by Conſequence it 
ought to be in the Plural Number, as Homines dbeti, learned Men. 
But there being no Termination in the Quality. in Englif, to 
diſtinguiſh the Number, it is only imply'd in Reaſon, the fame 
Word ſignify ing the Singular, as well as Plural Number. 

The Diſtinction of the Maſculine and Feminine Gender, ob- 
liges the Languages which have diſtin& Terminations, to have 
a Concordance or Agreement between the Name and 2uality, 
or Subſtantive and Aajectie in Gender, as well at Number. 

The Yerbs, or Afirmations, for the ſame Reaſon, are to agree 
with the Nouns and Pronouns, or Names, and Perſonal Names, 
in Number and Perſon. þ 

But if at any Time, in Reading, you meet with any Thing 5 
that may appear contrary to theſe Rules, it is by a Figure of 
Diſcourſe ; that is, by having ſome Word underſtood, or by iſ 
conſidering the Thoughts more than the Words themſelves ; 3 Ay 
we ſhall ſee anon. 

The Conſtruction of Government, on he contrary, is in- 
tirely arbitrary; and, for that very Reaſon is different in all 
Languages, For one Language forms their Government or iſ 
Regimen by Caſes 3 others make uſe of little Signs or Particles 
in their place, which yet do not mark all the Caſes; as in 
French and Spaniſo, they have only de and a, which mark the 
. Genitive and Dative Ca/'s ; the Halians add da, for the Ab- 
lative, the Erg/i/> have of, to, ſor, from, by, &c. yet none for 
the Accuſative, and the ſame ſometimes for Two Caſes. Here 
you may look back to what has been ſaid on the Caſes, and 
forward to what may be added in the Appendix of Prepoſitions, 
to the ſhort Remark on them in their Places. 

Pet it will not be amiſs to obſerve ſome general Maxims, 
which are of great uſe in all Languages. 

The Firſt, That there is no Nomnative Caſe, or firſt State 
of the Name in any Sentence, which has not a Reference to ſome 
Verb or Affirmation, either expreſs'd or underſtood ; becauſe we 
never talk merely to mark the bare Objects of our Conception, 
bot to expreſs our Sentiments of what we conceive, which is 
the Office of the Verb or A rmation to mark. 

The Second, That there is no Verb or Affirmation, Which has 
not its Name or Nominative Caſe either expreſs'd or underftoad, 

. becauſe it is the proper Office of the Verb to affirm ; and there- 
fore it maſt have ſomething to affirm of, which is the Subje# 
or the Nominative of the Verb: tho' before an Infinitive there 
is an Accuſative, not a Nominative Caſe) as, * Petrum ef: 
doctum, 
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ects Mh-5 zum, 1 knoww Peter to be learned, But this of the Accuſative 
relates only to thoſe Languages which have that Caſe. 

The Third, That there can be no 4dqjefive or Quality, which 
has not a Reference to ſome Subſtantive or Name, becauſe the 
djeftive marks confuſedly the Sub/antive or Name, which is 
he Subject of the Form that is diſtinctly mark'd by the Ad- 
ective or Quality; as Doctus, learn d, muſt have regard to 
ſome Man who is learned. 

The Fourth, That there never is a — Caſe, which is 
ot governed by ſome other Name or Noun, becauſe that Caſe 
ontinually marks that which is as the Poſſeſſor; ſo that it muſt 
be govern d by the Thing poſſeſs'd. For this Reaſon, both in 
atin and Greek, this Caſe is never goyern'd properly by a Verb. 
his Rule is with more Difficulty apply'd in the vulgar Tongues, 


the Genitive Caſe, is ſometimes put for the Propoſition ef, and 
de French, for ex and de. 


; in- taken from divers Sorts of References, included in the Caſe, 
n all Naccording to the Capriciouſneſs of Cuſtom or Uſage, which yet 
it or does not change the ſpecifick Reference of each Caſe, but only 
ticles Nſhews, that Cuſtom has made choice of his or that, according 


o Fancy. 
Thus in Latin we ſay, Juvare aliquem, and Opitulari alicui; 


as in 
F the 


Ab- {Wor cheſe are Two Verbs of Aid, becauſe it pleas'd the Latins 
e for Ito regard the Government of the firſt Verb, as the Form, to 
Here Which the Action paſſes; and that of the ſecond, as a Caſe of 
and ottribution, to which the Action of the Verb has a Reference. 
tions, Thus in French they ſay, Servir quelgu'un, and Servir a 

quelque Choſe, to ſerve one, to ſerve for, or to à Uſe. 
xims, M Thus in Spaniſb the greateſt Part of the Verbs Active govern 
differently a Dative, and an Accuſati ce Caſe. 

State Thus the ſame Verb may receive ſeveral Governments ; as, 
ſome Wreftare alicui, or aliguem; and thus they, for Example, ſay, 
ſe we ripere morti aliquem, or aliqurm a morte, and the like. 
tion, Sometimes theſe different Regimens of the Verbs cauſe an 
ich is Hlteration in the Senſe, in which the Uſe of a Language muſt - 
L de conſider d; as, for Example, in Latin, Cawere alicui, to 
h has watch, or be careful of the Preſervation of one; but cawere 
toad, aiquem, is to be aware of him. But in this we muſt always 


here- Pave a particular Regard to the Uſage of all Languages. 
ubjet I We have in the Text ſaid what is neceſſary for the Kno- 
there edge of the Figures of Speech, to which we refer you. 


Zum, 5 : | e [2] Theſe 


becauſe the Particle or Sign of, which 1s properly the 1 of 


The Fifth, That the Government of Verbs is oftentimes 
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A Sentence is, or ſimple, or compound, 
Still in the firſt, One AFFIRMATION's found, 
And of the Subject too, One NAME expreſs'd, 

Or under flood, as is by all confeſ#d. 


Sentences are twofold, femple and compound; a femple Senta 
is, where there is but one AFFIRMATION and one NAM 
of the Subject of that Afirmation, either expreſs d or under ſtood, 


A compound Sentence is of Two compos'd, 
Or more, by Particles together clos'd ; 


Or by conjundtive Qualities combin'd, 
As in th' Examples you may quickly WH 


A compound Sentence is made up of 74vo or more ſimp 
Sentences join'd to each other by ſome Particles or conjundt 
QUALITY ; as, Pride, and thou a. This is the Ma 
who did the Savage kill. 


Of the Conſtruction of NAMES. 


Je NAME, the Subject of the AFFIRMAT TON, 
Before it generally aſſumes its Station. 


The Name or Per ſonal Name, of which the Affirmation a 
firms ſamething, is generally plac'd in Conftru#tion before ti 
Air mation; as, 1 am happy. Suſan loves Roger. The Parſd 
preaches. The Book is read. 

Except Command, or Queſtion be imply a, 

Then to the Name Precedence is deny'di 

But if may, can, ſhall, will, ought, wou'd and do, 
Before the principal Affirmation go, 

Then does the Name betaween them take its Place, 
Elſe will the Style want all its proper Grace. 


Except when a Dueftion, Command, Permiſſion, or Conceſſu 
| be implied ; for then the Name 1s put after the A fir mation, 
betwixt one of the Nine Afirmations ; Do, may, can, will, ſh 
engt, &c. as, Does Stephen write ? Will ye depart ? Burn 
Burneſt thou, or, Doft than burn ? &c. 
Hef the Nine, Two ds at once precede 
The principal Affirmation, then take heed 
The Name between thoſe Tauo obtain its Lot, 
Cou'd I have gone? cou'd Cælia have forgot? 
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"BY But if the principal Affirmation have two of the Nine before 
i it, then the Name is ſet between them; as, 


Cou'd Cælia have forgotten me, ſoon ga * 
Might Roger have gone out of Town ? 

When the Command the ſecond Perſon takes, 

The Pers'nal Name hen no Appearance makes. 


When the Command, Permiſſion, Conceſſion, &c. is in the 
ſecond Perſon, the Perſonal Name, which uſt ually goes before 
| the Affirmation, is often omitted or underſtood ; as Burn, for 
burn thou ; Or you, Or ye. 

In other Perſons there is frequently a cendibehtton by the 
Affirmation /et ; as, let me burn; let him burn; let them burn. 
Let him aſe as often as he will, he never Pall obtain. Let 
me do what I will, it is to no pair fofs. As for aſt I, or aft he, 


enten 
JAM 


ſtood, 


good Author, 


When did, . ſhou'd, wou'd, cou'd, and had and ws | 


If a imply 3 3 and alſo after there | 
The Affirmation goes before the Name; 
By wway of Emphaſis 4 do the ſame. 


lion 4 When the paſſing, or paſt Times of do, may, can, will Pal, | 


have, am, ſupplies the Place of, or implies if, the 3 is ſet 
after the A mation, and alſo hers? is us'd ; as, Had he (for if 
he had) aſt'd, he had obtain d. Had 1 (for VI bad) heard this, 
I awou'd not hade been fo complaiſant. Were Ja Prince, Iwvou'd. 


govern better. There /ell a thouſand Men on the Spot. There 
1d do, 3; Cold in the Ice, (or Cold is in the Ice.) The ſame is likewiſe - 


done by way of Emphaſis ; as, It was . ab- conquer d. 
| 1t was the Church that fell. 
This happens ſometimes, when there are none of theſe Con- 
once derations ; as ſaid I, ſaid he, then follow'd Belvidera. 


ation, | To, and an Affirmation of? we know 
Ht, ſpa Will for the Name to th" Affirmation go: 
Burn And to a Sentence ave the ſame allow. 


Inſtead of the Name that goes before the 4firmation, and of 
which the latter affirms ſomething, ſometimes another Afirma- 
tion, with to before it, ſupplies its Place, as having ſomething 
afirm'd of it; as, to dance is wholeſome ; to play is delightful ; 
to conſider is uſeful. 


A whole Sentence is the ſame ; as, That the Day is broke, 


is evident, fince the Sun ſhines, In ſhort, whatever will anſwer 
to 


&c. newer ſo often, &c. it is a Barbariſm, ang never us'd by any 


@ 
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to the Queftion 2? or what ? will ſupply the Office of th 
Name to the Afhrmation. 


The Pers'nal Dame, or follows, or "EY 
Ew'n as the Name itſelf purſues or leads. | 1 


The leading State of the Perſonal Name is ſet before, or afte 
the Affirmation, according to the foregoing Rules of N ames; 
as, I read, heareft thou ? &C. 


That Affirmation, which its A extends 
To ſomething elſe, ſtill after it commands 
A Name, to which that Action does relate; pum 
As, Roger ſpurns me with his uſual Hate. 7 


| As the Name, when it ſignifies the Subject of which ſome 
5 thing i is affirm'd by the Affirmation, goes before the Affirma. 
tion, (except before excepted) ſo a Name is always plac'd after files 
the Affirmation, which ſignifies the Thing to which the Action 
of the Affirmation immediately relates; as, I read a Book ; the 
Fire Burns Robert. 

Thus the following State of the Perſonal Names generally 
are ſet after the Affirmation, and the Particles 20, for, of, &, 
tho” avhom generally goes before the Affirmation; 5. Martin 
is the Man whom I ſaw loft. | | 


Theſe Names diſtinguiſÞ'd are by what and who? Fon 
And whom and what? as the Examples beau. 


Theſe Two Names are eafily known, or. diſtinguiſh'd by 
aſking the Queſtion avho'? or what ? and whom ? and whet ? 
The firſt Name anſwers to the Queſtion aw or what ? as, 
who reads ? Anſw. I; what burns ? the Fire; on the contrary, def 
what do 1 read? Anſw. the Book; whom abe, the Fire barn? 
Anſw. Robert. 


But when the Action don't at all relate, 
T*another, but in the Subject tei minate, 
No Name the Affirmation then requires, 

To follow it, but in itſelf expires, 


All the Buſtle ſome GRAMMARIANS have made abou 
Verbs Neuter, is diſpatch'd in theſe four Lines, that is in this 
one Rule; that when the Action of the Affirmation does not 
extend or relate to any other Perſon or Thing, but terminates 
in the Subject, there is no Name requir'd after it; a5, I grieve, 
4 rejaice, I fit, I run, 1 ſtand, &. 


Of 


. 
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tie | = | | 
Of the Conſtruction of AFFIRMATIONS. 


This very nearly relating to the former, ſeems to demand 
pur next Conſideration, both indeed being interwoven with 
ach other. | | 
2 The Affirmation always muſt agree 


In Number and Perſon with the Name you'll ſee. 
The Affirmation muſt agree with the Name of which it af- 
firms ſomething in Number and Perſon : That is, if that be of 
the Singular or Plural, this muſt be ſo too; if that be of the 
It, ſecond, or third Perſon, this muſt be of the ſame, 'whe- 


"eter the Number or Perfon be expreſs'd by the Ending or Ter- 
. mination, or by the nine Affirmations diſcours'd of under the 
r 


Head of Affirmations; as, I write or do write, thou æuriteſt or 
4% rite, he writes or does write ; we, ye, and they write or 
h awrite : Not I wwriteſt, be write, &c. 
When of two Names (tho' each be Singular) 
We ought affirm, the Affirmations are 
Meft juſtly in the Plural ſeen t appear. . 
But when the Affirmation relates to, or affirms of two fore- 
going Names, tho' they are both of the Singular Number, 
muſt be of the Plural; as, the King and Queen are happy, not 
; happy. N ö | | 
192 lame Allowance of a late Author of Grammar, that it 
may be alſo of the Singular in Engliſe, ſince he is forc'd to ſalve 
the Soleciſm, by underſtanding other Words to make up the 
Defect ; as in this, His Juſtice and Goodneſs was great; that is, 
ys he, His Fuſtice was great, and his Goodneſs was great. 
An Affirmation may be (at our Eaſe) 
Or Singular, or Plural, as you pleaſe, 
When to a NAME of Number it is join'd, 
Tho ſtill the Name you Singular % find. 
A Name of Number, or whoſe Meaning implies more than 
ine or many, tho” it be itſelf of the Sirgular Number, the 


ion 
the 


ly 
NC, 


tint 


2s firmation may yet be in the Plural; as, the MOB is unruly, 
_ the MOB are unruly; the Convocation are debating, Or is 


Watinzg, The Affirmation agreeing ſometimes with the Num- 
kr of the Name, and ſometimes with the Signiſication. 


When tao Affirmations are together ſeen, 

Then muſt the Particle (to) be ſet betaveen, | 
Except, let, bid, dare, help, and all the Nine. _ 
| | Re When 
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When two Affirmations follow one another, the Particle 

ought to be ſet between em, except do, wvi/l, Gall, may, can 
with their paſſing or paſt Times, did, feu d, wwou'd, wi 
might and muſt, Add to theſe, let, bid, dare, and help, an 
perhaps ſome few others. 

5 Have, am, or be, with paſſive Qual'iy join'd, 

Or acith a Quality that Being dbes intend, 
All Suffering and Being do expreſs 

| That the Britannick Language will confeſs. 
Have, am, or be, join'd to a Quality, expreſs all manner o 
Being, or Suffering in our Tongue, which has no other wa 
of doing it. They are ſet before Qualities of all ſorts, aud 
even Names. 1 

There is no Change of the Perſonal or Numeral Termin 
tions, when the Affirmation ſignifies Command, or is precede 
by , that, tho, altbo', whether, and ſometimes by other Par 


ticles. . . 


Of the Conſtruction of QUALITIES. 
The Qualities in Engliſh mo/tly claim 
Type Place immediately before their Name. 

Tho' in Nature we think of the Name before the Qualit 
yet in Fngliſs, Qualities are generally plac'd before the Nan 
to which they belong, or of which they expreſs the Manner : 

Except an Affirmation comes between 

As in the following Example's ſeen. 
Unleſs when an Affirmation comes between the Quality a 
the Name; as, Ju art Thou, O God! and righteous are tt 
Judgments; or, GOD is juſt, and his Tudgments are right'n 
Otherwiſe when it comes alone, without its Attendants, Wie 
it governs, it always goes immediately before its Name; 
A good Man 7s rarely to be found, a good Woman much ni 
rarely, Good Men are valuable Jewels in a Commonewealts 
good Women make good Wives, Good Things are eng /: 
Opinion. 5 | 

Poetic Diction with peculiar Grace | 

Allows the Name (not Proſe) the foremoſt Place. 

The Quality rarely in Proſe is ſet after the Name, but 

Verſe tis beautiful and harmonious ; as, Hail, Bard divine! 
But awhen there are mare Qualities than one 
That come together, or together join ; 
Or elſe one Quality with its govern'd Train; 
Then do they fellow the preceding Name. 
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But when there are more Qualities than one come together 
ho collaterally join'd, or one Quality with its 2 
Words, it generally comes after the Name as, 4 Man bet 
e and valiant, a Man exceeding wile and valiant; @ Man 
bIful in many Things. But then we likewiſe ſay, @ wiſe and 
aliant Man, an exceeding wiſe Man, a fiſſul Man in many 
[hings, | Wat 
A Name and all its Qualities unite, 
And form one Word, as all the Learned wvrite ; 
But when theſe ſeveral Words in one conſpire, 
They then ſome other Quality require. 
A Name with its Qualities (or any governing Word, with 
s Attendants) is as one compounded Word; on which theſe 
in d Names and Qualities aſſume another Quality, as if they 
ere one Word, (and theſe being join'd, another; and ſo, on- 
ud) as, a Man, an old Man; a wiſe old Man, a very wiſe 
id Man, three wiſe old Men. Here to the NAME Man is 
erfix'd a, which is of the Quality-kind ; and then to the Qua- 
ty, old is added; and to that an; then wi/e, very wiſe; and 
0 all theſe aggregated or incorporated Words the Quality a, 
r three, is prefixed, HY | 


Tao Sorts of Qualities from Names do flow, 
Aud both before their Names direcily go. 


There are two Sorts of Qualities (as we have obſerv'd under 
at Head) which are deriv'd immediately from Names, and 
o immediately before them, ſupplying the Place of almoſt all 
e Manners of Words or Particles; the firſt we call Pofjeffives : 
ind this is form'd from almoſt all Names, Singular or Plural. 
by adding (s), or (if the Pronunciation requires it) ('s), it im- 
plies the ſame as the Particle of ; as, Man's Nature, the Nature 
Man; Mens Nature, or the Nature of Men; Vergil's Poems, &c. 

The ſame is done when an aggregated Name occurs, (that is, 
| primary Name with its Attendants ; for a formative ( of 
ie Poſſe ive is put after the whole b ebase as, the King's 
Curt, or the Court of the King; the King of Spain's Court, or, 
tre Court of the King of Spain: For the (s) is put after the whole 


ut Wozregate, (the King of Spain) as after one ſingle Name. 


wel 
8 A, or an, immediately aue place 

Before the NAME, a Man, an Hour, a Face, 
But if another QUALITY com in, 


Tis moſtly plac'd the a and Name between. 
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The Quality a, or an, is generally plac'd immediately he 
fore the Name; as, a Man, an arm, a Mountain: But if a 
other Quality comes with it, it muſt be plac'd generally betwee 
the (a) and the Name; as, à good Man, à black Horſe, Bü 
(a) is ſometimes ſet between the other Quality and the Nane 
as many a Man, never a Man. ( is always before the Sin 


gular Number, but (the) before both Singular and Plural. 


The Conſtruction of PARTICLES z or, the Manne 
| of WorDs. 


We have ſhewn under the Head of Particles or Manner: 
Moras, that beſides Names, Qualities, and Afirmations, the: 
is another Part of Speech, which denotes the Reference ar 
Relation of Names to Names, Names to Affrmations, and ti 
Connexions of Sentence or Sentence: For this Reaſon we hay 
divided them into three Sorts ; the Firſt ſhews the Circumſtance 
or Manners of Words, which are join'd to every Part of Speect 


Theſe after Affirmations wwe admit, 
But before Qualities we moſtly ſet. | 


This firſt Sort are generally put after the Affirmation whol 
Manner it does expreſs ; as, Cynthia danced admirably ; Pete 
ſpoke learnedly; Dorothy acted finely ; Harry fought late 
But it is ſet before Qualities ; as, Robert vas very lucky; Jil 
is extremely rich, very rich. 8 | 

[2] Secondly, All Names, Qualities, and A ffirmations, hy 
various States, Relations and References to each other, whic 
are moſtly expreſs'd by theſe Particles, of, to, for, from, 0 
by, with, through, &c. "Theſe are at leaſt of the moſt frequet 
Ble the reſt we ſhall treat of in a Diſcourſe by itſelf, as 
have before obſerv'd under Particles : An Example will rende 


* i 
— 
— — 


[2] Theſe ſeveral States or Relation of Name to Name, at 
expreſs'd in Latin, by varying the Terminations or Ending 
the Name, five ſeveral Ways, which were call'd Caſes, a c 

' dendo, So that there were threeſcore various Endings in ti 
Latin, and double the Number in Gree4, all expreſs'd by the 
few Engliſh Particles; the firſt State of, or the Name itſelf, 
call'd the Nominative Caſe. If Things were always confider 
ſeparately from one another, Names would have only the tv 


Changes of Number and Gender to the QUALITIES. 


B 
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e Uſe more plain; as, O] God! the Memorial of thy Lowe 
\ Son; of Men, from the Beginning of the World, to this Day, 
recorded with Thankfulneſs in the Hearts of the Religions, All 
fe Particles in this Sentence ſhew the Relation or Reference 
Name to Name, and their Connexion, in that Manner, with 
Bothe. . | 1 * 

Between the Words whoſe Reference they expreſs, - 

Theſe Particles demand the certain Place. 


Theſe Particles, which denote the Dependance of one 
ing on another, or the Reference or Relation of one Word 
> another, muſt naturally be plac'd betwixt them whoſe 


lation and Dependance it is to expreſs ; as we may obſerve 
i the following Liſt, | | | 


OF 


— 


But ſince they are often conſider'd with Regard to the Rela- 
jon they have to one another, the giving of divers Termina- 
ons or Endings to Names, which are call'd Caſes, are made 
fe of in forge Languages to expreſs theſe Relations. ; 
t muſt be confeſs'd, that the Greek and the Latin are (we 
ink) almoſt the only Languages in which the Names have 
hat are properly call'd Caſes, that is, in which theſe Relations 
e expreſs'd by the different Endings of the ſame Words x but 
there are ſome ſort of Virtual Caſes, or States in all Lan- 
ages, (eſpecially in the Pronouns or Perſonal Names, as we 
we obſerv'd) and becauſe without that the Connexion of Diſ- 
purſe, which is call'd Conſtruction, would not be well under- 
bod; 'tis in a great meaſure neceſſary, for the right under- 
anding of any Language whatſoever, to know what is meant 
the Caſes, or States of the Names ; which we ſhall here en- 
avour' to explain with all the Perſpicuity we are able, keeping 
the old Names of them, and applying them to the new. 


Of the firſt State, or Nominative Caſe. 


The ſimple Poſition of the Name is call'd the Nominative, 
uch indeed is not properly a Caſe, (tho' it be a State) but 
de matter from which the Caſes are form'd, by the various 
langes of the firſt Termination, or Ending of the Name. Its 
bief Uſe is to be ſet before the Verb or Affirmation, to be the 
adject of the Propoſition in Diſcourſe ; Dominus regit me, the 
nd governs me; Deus exaudit me, God hears me, or my 


nyer, 


of 


Et up in Eo CTR 
F Nb DP 


"Of the V. ated; 


When we name the Perſon to whom we ſpeak, or any other 
Thing to which we apply ourſelves, as if it were a Perfon, the 
Name does by that acquire a new Relation, which is ſometimes 

mark'd by a Termination different from that ef the Nominatize, 
and which is called Yocawive, from wocare, to call; and that 
from Dominus in the Nominative, they make Domine in the Vo. 
cative ; of Antonius Antoni. But as that was not very necel- 
ſary, fince the Nominative might be us'd in the place of the 
V-cative, it has happen'd, 1½, That this different Termination 
of the Nominative is not us'd in the Plural Number. 24/y, That WW: 
even in the Singular Number, it is only us'd in the ſecond De- 
clenſion of the Latin Tongue. 3dly, That in the Greek (where Ml ( 
it is more common) the Nominative is often us'd for the Vo- 
cative, as may be ſeen in the Greek Verſion of the P/alms : . 
From whence St. Paul, in his Epiſtle to the Hebrews, cites; 
theſe Words, to prove the Divinity of CHRIST), bewos o, Mb 
5 beg; where 'tis plain, that 5 0e% is a Nominative for a Vo- 
cative ; ſince the Senſe is not, God is thy Throne, but, Thi 
Throne, O God, &c. 4thly, In fine, Nominatives are ſome-Wi: 
times join'd to Vocatives, as Domine, Deus meus! Nate meæ Hk 
wires, mea magna Potentia ſolus l tþ 

All theſe Difficulties, in this and other Caſes, i in the Latin and 
Greek are avoided by the Signs expreſs'd with Eaſe, without Wi 
ſtudying the various Terminations of ſo many "Thouſands of 
Names; which are inſiſted upon, only for the Information off 
the Student in the general Notion of the Grammar of the An- 
cient * and the Analogy of Ours to them. 


Of the Gate Cafe 


The Caſe is ſo call'd from Genus, Kindred or F amily, be- 
cauſe 'tis us'd. to expreſs Alliances of Blood between Perſons ; 
beſides, it imports great Variety of other Relations betwee 
Things, as well as Perſons. For the Relation of one Thing 
to another, in any manner whatever, has occaſion'd, in the 
Languages that have Caſes, a new Termination in the Names 
or Nouns, which is call'd the Genitive (as we have faid) toit 
expreſs that general Relation which is after diverſify d into ſe 0 
veral Species, ſuch as the Relations are of the I Hole to its Part: 
as Caput Hominis ; of Parts to the Whole, as Homo craſſi capitis 
of the Cubes to the Accident or Attribute, as Color Roſe, Mi i 

eric 


nd . 


/ 


fericorar, a Dei; of the Accident to the Subject, as Sew opti mæ 
Indolis ; of the Efficient Cauſe to the Effect, as Opus Dei, Ora- 


tio Ciceronis ; of the Effe&# to the Cauſe, as Creator Mundi ; 


her of the nal Cauſe to the Efe#, as Potio Soporis; of the Matter 
the W to the Compound, as Vas auri; of the O4je# to the Acts of 
nes the Soul, as Cogitatio Belli, Contemptus Mortis; of the Poſſeſſor 


Le, to the Things poſſeſſed, as Pecus Melibæi, Divitie Craſi; of 


hu the Proper Name to the Ce-mmon, or the Individual to the Spe- 
Vo- dies as Oppidum Londini. 

cel- And as amongſt all theſe Relations there is ſome oppoſite, 
the which ſometimes occaſions Equivocal Terms, (for in theſe 
tion W Words, Vulnus Achillis, the Genttive Achillis may ſignify either 
"hat I the Relation of the Subject, and then *tis taken paſſively for the 


De- Wound which Achilles has received; or the Relation of the 


here W Cauſe, and then 'tis taken actively for the Wound which 4- 
Ve- billes gave ;) fo in that Paſſage of St. Paul, Certus ſum quia 
[1s : nequz Mors, neque Vita, &c. poterit nos ſeparare a Charitate Dei 
cites Wis Chriſto Jeſa, Domino No/tro, & The Genitive Dei, has 

o, been underſtood two different Ways by Interpreters; thoſe who 
Vo- have aſcrib'd to it the Relation of the Object, believing, that 

7% Tin this Paſſage was meant the Love which the Ele bear to God, 
Ome- Win Fe/as Chriſt; whilſt Others (who have aſerib'd to it the Re- 
neæ Ihtion of the Subject) do underſtand by the Paſlage aforeſaid, 
the Love of God to the Elec in Feſus Chrift. 

Tho' the Hebrew Names are not declin'd by Caſes, the Rela- 
tion expreſs'd by the Geritive, does notwithſtanding cauſe a 
change in the Names, tho“ quite different from that of the 
Greek and Latin; for, in theſe Languages, the Change is in the 
Word gowern'd, but in the Hebrew, in the Word gowerning. 


the Relations of this Caſe, as of in Engliſs, de in French, &C» 
* Deus, Cod, of God; Dieu, de Diu. 

What we have ſaid (that the Geri:ive made uſe of) to denote 
the Relation between the Proper Nome and the Common, or, 
hich is the ſame Thing, between the /ndividua/ and the Spe- 
ze, is much more common in the vulgar 'Tongues. For in 
latin the Common and the Proper Name, are frequently put in 
he fame Caſe, by Appoſition, as tis call'd, as Urbs Roma, 


5 be- 
r{ons 3 
twee 
Thing 
n the 


Name luvius Thameſis, Mons Parnaſſus ; but we ordinarily fay, The 
id) toiity of Rome, the Hill of Parnaſſus ; but we ſay the River 
to ſe ſlames, as well as of Thames. 

Parts Of the Dative „ 

736 There is yet another Relation, which is that of the Thing 
> 1 


the Benefit or Damage of which other Things have a Rela- 
tion, 


icord ; 


In the Vulgar Tongues they make uſe of a Sign to expreſs | 
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tion. This in the Languages which have Caſes is call'd the 
Datiwe Caſe, which is alſo uſed ſo many other Ways, that tis 
hardly poſſible to mention the Particulars ; Commodare Socrati, 


to lend to Socrates; Utilis Reipublice, uſeful to the Common- 


avealth ; Pernicioſus Eccleſiæ, pernicious to the Church; Promit- 
tere Amico, to promiſe a Friend, or to a Friend; Viſum eft Pla. 
toni, it ſeemed good to Plato; A4fiinis Regi, related to the King, &c, 
In Engliſb we expreſs this Caſe, or that which is equivalent to 
it, by the Sign zo, or for, which uſually do or may come before 
it, tho' the ſame Signs are likewiſe us'd to what is the Accuſa. 
tive and the Ablative in the Latin. 


| Of the Accuſative. 

The Verbs or Affirmations that expreſs Action, which paſs 
from the Agent, as 0 beat, to break, to heat, to love, to hate, 
have Subjects that receive theſe Things or Objects which they 
regard: For if I beat, I muſt beat ſomething ; and ſo of the 
reſt. So that it is plain, that theſe Verbs or Affirmations 
require after em a Name, to be the Subject or Object of the 
Action they expreſs. And hence it is, that in the Languages 
which have the Caſes, the Names have a Termination they call 
Accuſative as amo Deum, I love God; Cæſar vicit Pompeium, 
Cæſar wangui/hed Pompey: ; 

There is nothing in Exgliſb to diſtinguiſh this Caſe from the 
Nominative, or rather to diſtinguiſh this State of the Name from 
the firſt ; but as we almoſt ever place the Words in their natural 
Order, they are eafily diſcover'd, becauſe the Nominative (or 
firſt State) 1s generally before, and the Acculative aſter the Verb 
or Affirmation; as The King loves the Queen, and The Dun 
loves the King. The King is the Nominative in the firſt Place, 
and the Accuſative in the ſecond ; and the Queen the Accuſa 
tive in the firſt, and the Nominative in the ſecond. 


Of the Ablative Caſe. 


Beſides the Five Caſes already mentioned, the Latins have: 
Sixth, which was not invented to expreſs alone any particular 
Relation, but to be join'd with ſome of the Particles, callec 
Prepoſitions : For the firſt Five Caſes, not being ſufficient to ex 
or all the Relations that Things have to one another, the 

ve in all Languages had recourſe to another Invention, whic 
is that of contriving little Words to be put before Names, whic 
for that Reaſon are called Prepofitions. And fo as the Relatio 

of a Thing, in which another is contain'd, is expreſs'd in Lati 
and Engliſb by (in), it is in French by (dans), as Vinum it 
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© OF has this peculiar Eminence, 

8 Always to bound of Words the general Senſe. 

1, ; | 
4 As of ſignifies the Relation between the Name that follows 


.it, and that which goes before it, and joins the following 
z. Name to the foregoing ; as, the Son, of Adam: So in all the 
K. following Inſtances, and all others that may be thought of, 
to! it is obſervable, that / has the Property of limiting and de- 


re termining the general Signification of the Word on which it 
a. depends. 


1. Of The Part to the Whole. - - The Whole en the Part. 
The Tail of the Lion. | A Man of a thick Skull. 

2. Of the en to the Ac- 4 The Accident to the & 33 
1 cident. I A Boy of a good Under- 
1% The Splendor of the Sun. S ſanding. 
hey 3. Of the E ficient tothe Effet. i © ; The Effect to the E tends: 
OY * The Temple of Solomon. 5 The Creator of the 
ons 4. Of the End to the Means, | | World. : 
the The Preparations of the The Means to the End. 
iges Feaſt. The Death of the Croſs. 
cu 5- Of Materials to Materiate. Ea to Material. 
um, A Cup of Silver. ) The Stones of the Temple. 


_ „* 8 


CI 96 _ * ne” — 


Dolio, le Vin dans le Muid, the Wine in the Veſſel. But in the 
Languages which have Caſes, theſe Prepoſitions are not Join'd 
with the firſt Form of the Name, which is the Nominative, but 
with ſome of the other Caſes: And tho” in Latin there are ſome _ 
join'd with the Accuſative, as Amor erga Deum, Love towards 
God ; yet they have invented another Caſe, called the Ab/ative, 
to be join'd with ſeveral other Prepoſitions, from which-it is in- 
ſeparable in Senſe z whereas an ccy/ative-15 often ſeparated 
from its Prepoſitions, as when it is after a Verb Aale. or an 
Infiniti ve. 


That Caſe in Propriety of Speech is wanting in the Plural 


avec Number, ſince it never has there a different Termination from 
cul that of the Dative: But becauſe it would too much confound 
calleq the Analogy, to ſay that the Prepoſition govern'd an Ablative 
to XY in the Singular, and a Dative in the Plural, it has been judg'd 
| theY fitter to ſuppoſe an Ablative in the Plural N umber, tho” always 
whicll me ſame with the Dative. 

whit And for the ſame Reaſon it is, that they have given an . 
elatio /,, ve to the Greek Names, which are always like the Dative, - 
Latiſ fox preſerving the great Analogy between theſe, Two. Lan - 
wm.” zuages, which arc commonly learned by one another, ele 
Dolio f 3 N H 8. | N 1 6. of 
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6. the Object to the AF. 
he Love of God. 

7. Offices Political. 
The King of England. 

8. Of the Pofſifor to Poſſeſſion. 
The Flock of Mz/:b:us. 

9. Of Time to the Event. 
The Time of War, the 
Hour of Supper. 

10. Of the Contents to the 
Continent. 
The Fiſh of the Sea. 


__ 
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The Act to the Object. 


The Delight of the Eye. 


Relations Oeconomical, 


The Maſter of the Houſe, 
Poſſe ian to the Poſſaſſor. 
The Shepherd of the 
Flock. 
| Event to Time, 
The Luxury of the Age. 
The Silence of the Night. 
Continent to the Contents. 


A Handful of F lowers. 


Two Names without a Word between, 
Of betwixt both moſi frequently is ſeen. 


When Two Names come together, of generally goes before 
the latter; as may be ſeen in all the foregoing Examples: But 
when this of ſignifies Poſſeſſion, then it may be left out, and 5, 
or es, put at the End of the firſt Name, by which it becomes 
a Quality ; as we have ſufficiently prov'd already, The Houſe of 


Roger, or Roger's Houſe. 


Except they to the ſame Thing 4 relate, 
For then the middle of is out of Date. 


For Names that relate to the ſame Things have no Particle 


between them; 


as, the River Thames, Chriſtopher Columbus, 


London City; tho· we likewiſe ſay, the River of Thames, the 


City of London, &c. 


Between Superlatives ind following Names, 
OF, by Grammatick Right, a Station claims. 


All Superlatives may have the Particle / before the follow. 
ing Name ; as the greateſt of Villains, the mw wiſe of Philo 


Sephers, the beſt of Princes. 


Qualities. that, d Partition fignify, 
Affection, Vice, or Virtue av imply ; 
Any Deſire or Paſſion of the Mind, 
| Fellow'd by of we generally find, 
Such as want Knowledge, Ignorance &clare, 


Forgetfulneſs, or Mem'ry in this Rule are. 


Qualities that ſignify Partition, generally have of after 
them; as, One of the French Priſoners, none of theſe, the third 
and thoſe which ſignify Affection, Paſſion, 
r Deſire of f the Mind ; any Knoyledge, 1 pres, Me- 


of Fashy, ber 


mory, 
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mory, Forgetfulneſs, Vice, Virtue, or any ſuch Diſpoſition of 
the Soul, have of between them and the Word to which they 
relate, Cotter We Gold, fearful of Thunder, anxious of Glory, 
avid of Grace, empty of Senſe, conſcious of Guilt, ignorant of 
all Things, forgetful of his Friends, mindful of his Children, 
guilty of Bribes, weary of his Journey, free of the Corpora. 
tion, needy of Money, &c. We ſay alſo, for/-ken of all Men, 
worthy of Happineſs, born of Royal Rate, naked of Friends, ak- 
priv'd of Eſtate, robb'd of Money. Thus after ſome AFFIR- 
MATIONS; as, to _ of Sin, to treat, talk, Writ, of 
Happineſs, &C. | 


Where Benefit or Hurt comes from the Nam e, | ; = 
TO, to direct you whither tis aim'd, does claim. | A 
TO or FOR import the Thing or Perſon 72 or Ver . 5 


by my Convenience or Inconvenience is meant by the NAME, 
it WOUALITY, or AFFIRMATION ; as, @ Friend to 102 
2 Muſes, good for his Stomach, yielding to his Butters, Hence all 


Words — ſignify the U/e, Relation, Likeneſs, doing, or ing, 
of of one Thing to another, mult Rave to or for after it. ho” ts 
s ſometimes left out, as give me, like me, tell me, near meg © 
here 20 is underſtood much better than expreſs d. 


In Invocation wwe ref an O 


cle O! God, our Frailty thou do'ſt ſurely know, _ 
When we call on God, the King, or any one elſe, in a ſo- 


he emn Manner, we put O! before the Name of him we addreſs 
o; as, O King, remember that thou art a Man. | 
When you the Inſtrument cr Manner how, 
By which, wherewith expreſs, allow. 
W- Theſe Particles ts be always ſeen © | 
115 By, with, and through, and from, and allo in in. 


When we expreſs the Inſtryment, the Medium by which, 
herewith, or the Manner Ba a Thing is done, you make 
ſe of by, 1 from, through, in, and the like; as, The Beam 
the Sun, with incredible 95500 paſs ſrom Heaven, through 
Air to the Earth, endu d with Light and Heat by (with, 
rough) which it comforts, ut, and quickens the Plants auhich 
d has provided for us, and given to us for our Uſe, and bir 
ory, He was Hain with his Sword. He abides with ne. 
By is us'd for the efficient Cauſe, (as well Principal as e 


after 


third ental and Moral) and alſo ſignifies near to, &c. as, he yas: 
ſon, Nu by his Enemy, by (beſide or near) a Spring of Water, but 
. runded Pf by M IN Fear, H 2 by his Enemy's Sword, p 
nOry, 1 
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II ſignifies, as it were, Preſence in a Place, and is us'd 
when we would either expreſs Re; as, Mary lives in the 
Cellar, in the City, in the Winter, in a flrange Poſture, in an 
2 State of Health, in Battle Array; in a to ftrike, in his 
Cloak, in Fawour, in War, rich in Lond or Money, in Fear, in 
Doubt, in good Part; he is in Eſteem, he did it in Revenge, in 


Hope, in my Thought. 
Theſe are the ſeveral Senſes in which the Particle IN is 


On the third Sort of Particles which connect Sentence to 
Sentence, we have only this to remark : 3 

That they betaveen thoſe Sentences take Site, 

Which by their joining Vertue they unite. 


They are plac'd between the T'wo Propoſitions, or Sentences 
which they unite; as for their Names, ſee Particles the third 
Sort. *Tis true, we might here give, or might there have 


given you ſeveral Denominations of them, as Copulative, Di/- 


junctiue, Comparative, and the like, as ſome others have done, 
and ſo given a ſeveral Head or. Term to every other Particle 
of this Kind ; but we ſeeing no Advantage accrue from ſuch a 
multiplying of "Terms, but the Burthen very much increaſed to 
the Learner, have thouglit fit to leave out all that unneceſſary 
Jargon. | | | 

What more may be ſaid of Particles, and their various 
Meanings and Uſe, ſhall be found in our forecited Treatiſe of 
Particles, : 7 

We ſhall not conclude this ſhort Diſcourſe of Corftrudion, 
without adding a few Words of a Period, and of Figurative 
Conſtruction; tho' we are of Opinion, that the firſt is more pro- 

r to fall under the Conſideration of Rhetorick, and that the 

ſe of the latter is in Fugliſb the Effect of Cuſtom, not Art: 
Yet ſince we find others have thought fit to deliver Rules rela- 
ting to both, we ſhall not omit them entirely. 

To compoſe therefore a Period, or to expreſs a Sentence, 
that is compos'd of Two or more Sentences, with Art, we 
muſt firſt take care that the Expreſſions be not too long, and 
that the whole Period be proportion'd to the Breath of the 
Speaker. The Expreſſions of particular Sentences, that art 
Members of the Body of a Sentence, ought to be equal, thi 
the Voice may repoſe at the End of theſe Members by equi 
Intervals. The more exact this Equality is, the more Pleaſur 
it will produce, and the more excellent the Period. 


A Peri 
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A Period ought to conſiſt at leaſt of Two Members, and at 

moſt but of Four. A Period is at leaſt to have Two Members, 
becauſe its Beauty proceeds from the Equality of the Mem- 
bers, and Equality ſuppoſes at leaſt Two Terms. To have a 
Period perfect, there ſhould not be Four Members crouded into 
one Period, becauſe being too long, the Pronunciation muſt be 
forc'd, which muſt by conſequence be diſpleaſing to the Ear; 
becauſe a Diſcourſe that is incommodious to the Speaker, can 
never be agrecable to the Hearer. | 

The Members of a Period ought to be join'd cloſe, that the 

Ear may perceive the Equality of the Intervals of Reſpiration: 
For this Cauſe the Members of a Period ought to be united by 
the Union of a ſingle Sentence, of that Body of which they 
are Members. This Union is very diſcernable, for the Voice 
repoſes at the End of every Member ; only the better to con- 
tinue its Courſe, it ſtops not fully, but at the End _ the whole 
Sentence. | 
Variety may be two Ways in a Period, 1. e. in che Senſe, 
and in the Words. The Senſe of each Member of the Pe- 
riod ought to differ with each other. We cannot expreſs the 
different Thoughts of our Minds, but by different Words of 
different Signification: Equal Periods are not to ow one 
| another too near. 

An Example of a Period of Two Members; As, ( ) Be. 
Hire 1 ball . thoſe Things, (O conſeript Fathers] about the Pub- 
Affairs, which are to be ſpoken at this Time; (2.) I ſhall 

lay before Jou, in few Words, the Motives of the Journey, and the 

MW Return. The next conſiſts of Three Members; as, (1.) S7zce 
Y reaſon of my Age I durſt not pretend to afſume the Authority 
-V this Pot; (2) 1 5 had fix d it as a Maxim, that 7 
e «ugh? here to be produc'd but what was perfected by Indeftry, and 
t: /abour'd by the Under ſtanding; (3.) I thought that my whole 
a- Time and Pains ſhould be transferr'd to thoſe of ' my Friends, 
The laſt conſiſts of Four Members, of which this is an Exam- 
ple: (1). J Inpudence ſhould have as great Prevalence in the 
Court, (2.) as Inſolence has found in the Country and Deſart 
Places, (3.) Aulus Cæcinna wou'd not leſs in this Trial give 
way to the Impudence of AEbutius, (4.) than he has already in 
Violence given place to his Iaſalence. | 

This is ſufficient to give a full Idea of the Nature and 
beauties of a Period, which we have inſerted merely in com- 
pliance with Cuſtora, being ſenſible that the Learner will be ſo 
tar from being able to make his Advantage from it, till he has 
arrived much beyond the Province of Grammar, that there will 
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be few Maſters found, who have the Education of Children, 


that know any thing of this Matter. 
Cuſtom, produced by the general Inclination of Men to ſhort 


- Speaking, has introduced ſeveral Figures or Forms of Con- 


ſtraftion, by which Words are tranſpos'd, left out, one put for 
another, and the like. The Fi igures therefore of Conſtruction 
are theſe: | 

I. Tranſpeſition, which is the placing of Words in a Sen- 
tence out of their Natural Order of Conſtruction, to pleaſe the 
Ear in rendring the Contexture more agreeable, elegant, and 
harmonious: For when the Concurrence of rough Conſorants, 
and gaping Vowels, renders the Sound and Pronunciation in- 
elegant, this Figure may be us'd, but never but upon ſuch an 
Occaſion, except in Verſe, where 7 ranſpofition is generally 
more elegant and harmonious than in Proſe. 

II. Suppreion, which is an Omiſſion of Words in a a Sentence, 
which yet are neceſſary to a full and perfect Conſtruction ; as, 
J come from my Father's ; that is, from my Father's Houſe ; but 
Houſe is omitted. Words are ſuppreſs'd for Brevity or Elegance, 
but their Number in Ezg/i/+ is too great to be 1 but 
for our Direction, we may mind theſe Rules: 1½, That what- 
ever Word comes to be repeated in a Sentence of mer than once, 
to avoid the inelegant Repetition of the ſame Word, it muſt be 
left out; as, This is my Maflcr”'s Horſe; or, This B 16 
Meaſftcr's ; for, This Horſe is my Maſter's Horſe. zdly, Word 


that are neceſſarily imply'd need not be expreſs d; as, I live at 


York: Life is neceſſarily imply'd, and therefore need not be 
expreſs'd. 3dly, All Words that Uſe and Cuſtom ſuppreſs in 
any Language, are not to be expreſs'd, without ſome particular 
Reaſon ; as, 4 good Man leads a good Life; where the Aus- 
lity Cod is neceſſary to the Name Life, 

III. Sub/titution is the uſing one Word for another, or the 
Mode, State, Manner, Perſon, or Number of a Word for 
another: And the Conſtruction indeed often lies in the Senſe, 
and not in the Words; as, © he. whole Nation avere in an Up- 
roar ; Where the whole Nation 1s put for all the People of the 
Nation, Part of the Men are kill'd; Part and Nation ſignifying 
Number, (tho' the Name be of the Number ſignifying one) 
it puts the Affirmation in the Plural, or the Number ſignify ing 
ag, but i it may be in either. 


but 
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Of Stops or Pauſes in Sentences ; the Uſe of Marks 
in Writing, and Abbreviations of Words. 


| F ROM what has been ſaid of Sentences, tis plain, that in 


a full Sentence there may be Four Members, viz. Con- 
ma (,) Semicolon (;) Colon (:) and Period, or Full- ſtop (.) 
and theſe bear a kind of muſical Proportion of Time one to 
another: For a Cmma ſtops the Reader's Voice, while he may 
privately tell one; the Semicolon, two; the Colon, three; and 
the Period, four. . 24: 

The Uſe of theſe Points, Pauſes, or Stops, is not only to 
give a proper Time for Breathing, but to avoid Obſcurity and 


Confaſion of the Senſe in the joining Words together in a Sen- 


tence. After a Comma always follows ſomething elſe which de- 
pends upon that which is ſeparated from it by a Comma; as, 
I Pulſe of Verſe a Nation's Temper ſhows, 
In keen Iambics Engliſh Metre flows. 
Where the Senſe is not compleat in the firſt Verſe, and the 
ſecond has a plain Dependance on the firſt. 
A Semi, or Half Colon, is made uſe of when half the Sen- 
tence remains yet behind; as, „ | 
Tho God bids Peace wwith Promiſes of Life, 
Men only Reaſon arm for deadly Strife; 
By bloody Wars Earth making deſolate, 
And ſacrificing Thouſands to their Hate, &c. 


A Colon, or two Points, is made when the Senſe is perfect, 
but the Sentence not ended; as, 8 . 
O Lerd! in tbes do I fut my Truſt: Save me from all 
thoſe that perſecute me, and deliver me, &c. 
The Full- Point is when the Sentence is compleat and ended; 
as, | 
O Shame! O Curſe! O more than helliſh $jight ! 
 Damn'd Devils with each other never fight. 
Beſides theſe Points, there is a Mark that ſignifies a Queſtion 
is aſked, and is put when the Senſe of that Queſtion is com- 
pleat; this is the Figure of it (?) as, 1 
Why ſo frolick ? why 17 merry? 
I your Noddle full of Sherry ? 
H 4 ”- Whey 
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When we expreſs our Wonder, or Admiration of any thing, 
after the Sentence, we put this Point (I) Which is called a Point 
of Admiration ; as, O Times] O Manners ! 

In Sentences there is ſometimes occaſion to interpoſe ano- 
ther diſtin& Sentence, which being left out, the Senſe of the 
Sentence is entire, and it is thus mark'd ( * and is call'd a 
33 ; as, For to their power (1 bear Record) they awers 
UW? mg 

When Words cannot be writ entirely i in the Line, the Syl- 
lables are parted, one ending the Line, and another of the 
ſame Word beginning the next; and this is mark'd at the End 
of the firſt Line thus ( - ). 

The (e) is often left out, as well as other Vowels, for the 
fake of the Sound, ard that is call'd an Apoſtropbe, and is thus 
expreſs'd (); as, I am amaz'd, for amazed; 2 85 lov'd me, 

for Henry loved me, &c. 

Accent () being placed over any Vowel in a Word, notes 
that the Tone, or Streſs of the Vowel m 8 is upon 
that Syllable. 

Breve ( is a Carve, or crooked Mark over a 3 and 
denotes that the Sy llable is ſounded quick or ſhort. 

Dialyſis (+) being two Points placed over two Vowels of a 
Word, that wou'd otherwiſe make a Diphthong, parts em into 
two ſeveral Sy!lables. 

Tndex ( 1) the Forcfinger pointing, ſignifies that Paſig 


to be very tabs againſt which it is placed. 

Aſteriſm () guides to ſome Remark in the Margin, or at 
the Foot of Mp _ Several of them ſet together ſignify that 
there is ſomething wanting, defective, or immodelt 1 in that Pal- 
ſage of the Author, thus, *** 

Obel (+) a Dagger is us'd as well as the Afteriſin, to refer 
the 5 to the Margin. 


Section (d)] or Diviſion is us d in fubdividing of a Chapter | 


into leſſer 1 
Caret when any Letter, $yllable, or Word happens, by 
Inadvertence, to be left out in WII iting or Printing, this Mark, 
() is put under the Interlineation, in the exact Place where it 
Alice | 


is to come; as, when Was gone, &c. 


Circumfiex ( is the ſame in Shape as the Carer, but js al- 
ways plac'd over ſome Vowel of a Word, to denote a long 
yilable ; as, Eu-phra-tes. 


Fiber 
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Hyphen (-) Connexion, is us'd to join or compound two Worc's 
into one, as Male-contents, Male-adminiftration; or when Names 


or Words are purpoſely left out, a Stroke or {mall Line is thus 


put to ſignify the Name or Word underſtood, with the 
initial and final Letters at the beginning or end, or both. 


Being plac'd over a Vowel, it is not then called Eber, but a 


Dab for M or N. 
Crotchets [] or Brackets, include Words or Sentences of the 


fame Value and Signification with thoſe they are join'd to, and 
may be us'd inſtead of Parenths/cs. 


Quotation (] or a double Comma turn'd, is put at the be- 
ginning of ſuch Lines as are recited out of other Authors ; as 


the Motto upon the Sun-Dial, LOOK UPON ME, THAT 
I MAY BE SEEN. 

[t is grown cuſtomary in Printing, to begin every Subſtan- 
tive with a Capital, but tis unneceſſary, and hinders that 
expreſſive Beauty and remarkable Diſtinction intended by the 
Capitals. 

Let all proper Names of Men and Women, Chriſtian or 
Sur-name begin with a Capital or Great Letter ; and indeed all 
Names ought to be written with the initial Letter, a Capital. 
'The ſame muſt be done by any other Part of Speech, when 
there's a Force or Emphaſis laid on it; otherwiſe Qualities, 
Affirmations, Particles, are always written with ſmall Letters. 
The firſt Word of every Epiſtle, Book, Chapter, Verſe, &c. 
begins with a Capital; as alſo the proper Names of Countries, 
Cities, Towns, and all manner of Places, Arts, Sciences, Dig- 
nities, Titles of Honour, Offices, Bills, Notes, Days, Months, 
Winds, Rivers, c. In Writing, you are to begin every Sen- 


tence after a full Stop, or Period, with a great Letter, and 


every Verſe or Line in Poetry. If any notable Saying or 
Paſſage of an Author be quoted, in his own Words, it begins 
with a Capital, tho' it be not immediately after a full Stop. 
Where Capitals are us'd in whole Words and Sentences, ſome- 
thing is expreſs'd extraordinary great. 

Let not a Capital be written in the Middle of a Word, 
amongit ſmall Letters, except in Anagrams, 


IHS. Jeſus, 7 he Three firſt Let- P. S. Poſtſcript, after written. 
ters of his Name in Greek. N. B. Nota Bene, mark awell, 
V.D, M. Verbi Dei Miniſter, &, et, and. 
Mini ſii r of the Word of God, Vid. Vide, ſee. 
Philom. Philomathes, @ Lower Viz. Videlicet, or Videre licet, 


of Learning. i you may ſeg. . 


i. d. 
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4. d. idem, the ſame. 

i. e. id eſt, that is. | 

9. 15 quaſi dicat, as if he ſhould 

ay. 

Sc. Seilicet, or Scire licet, 
you may know. 

etc. et cætera, the reſt. 

e. et cætera, and ſo forth, or 

e ,ov-.- :; 

N. L. Non Liquet, it appears 
not, 

Dit. Ditto, the ſame. 

Cent, Centum, an Hundred. 

Per Cent. by the Hundred. 


e. g. Exempli Gratia, for Ex- 


ample. 
v. g. Verbi gratia, upon my 
Word. : 
Pag. Pagina, Side or Page. 
L. Linea, Line. 5 
lib. Liber, Beal. | 
Fol. Folio, a Book of the largeſt 
Sixe, or a whole Sheet, © 
4to. Quarto, a Quarter of a 
_ Sheet. 
$vo. Octavo, having Eight 
Leawes to a Sheet. 
22mo. Duodecimo, Tabelwes, 
_ or a Sheet divided into 12 
Parts, as this Grammar. 


A Columm is half a Side of a 


Leaf, as in this Page. 

al. Aulus, Afternoon. 

M. Menfis, a Month. 

Dies Dominicus, vel Solis, vel 
Sabbati, Sunday. 

Dies Lunæ, Monday. 

Dies Martis, Tucſday. 

Dies Mercurii, N edusſday. 
Dies Jovis, 7 hur/day. 

Dies Veneris, Friday. 

Dies Saturni, Saturday. 

A. D. Annoq; Domini, in the 

Har of our Lord. 


E 


Georgius Rex, King 
George. | 
Anno Regni, in the 
Year of the Reign, 
N. S. New Stile. 
Fra. Francis, Frances. 
Cl. Clericus, 4 © 26. or be or 
Clerk. | 
Pr. Privil.;;: 
Deac. a, 1 
Bp. Biſhop. ID ho 
A. Bp. Arch-Biſhop. 
| Sacro Sanz 
Theologiz Do- 
Qoris, Doctor of 
Divinity. 


Legum . 


G. R. 


8.5. T. D. 


Jarum a Doctor 


J. P. of Lars. 


M. D. Medicinz Doctor, Doc- 


tor of Phyſick. 


A. B. Artium Baccalaureus, 


Batchelor of Arts. 

A. M. Artium Magiſter, Ma- 

er of Arti. 

F. R. S. Fellow of the Royal 
Society. 

Aﬀ; P. a. ems Prefefſer 
at Greſham-College. 


P. M. G. Profefſor of Muſich 


at Greſham-College. 


C. C. C. Corpus Chriſti Col- - 


tege at Oxford. 
C. S. Cuſtos Sigilli, be Keeper 
of the Seal. 
C. P. S. Cuſtos Privati Sigilli, 
Keeper of the Pricy Seal. 
R. Recipe, take thou. 
ana. of each alike. 
P. a pugil, or half a Handful. 
M. Manipulus, a Hand/ul. 
S. S. Semiſhs, half a Pound. 
q. ſ. quantum ſufficit, a /uf- 
cient Duagniity. 


g. J. 
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q. 1. quantum libet, as much as 
you pleaſe, * 

lb. ſ. d. ob. q. libra, ſolidi, de- 
narii, oboli, quadrantes, 
Pounds, Shillings, Pence, 
alf -pence and Farthings. 
1.— T. One Thouſand. 

V. Five Thouſand, 

X. Ten Thouſand. 

I. Fifty Thouſand. 

Cone hundred Thouſand. 


— — 


D. bog ive inlet {tron 


The Engliſh Grammar, 


CC. Two Hundred. 
D. or 1h. Five Hundred. 


DC. Six Hundred. 


M. or clo. A Thouſand. 

100. Five Thouſand. 

CCI. Ten Thouſand. 

19909- Fifty Thouſand,  _ 

MDCCXXXVI. One Thou- 
ſand, ſeven Hundred and 
thirty-ſix. 

S. V. Siſte ZOO fland ſtill 


Traveller. 


'T he Roman Account. 3 


The Firft Day of the Month they Kalends call. 
May, March, October, July, 7 i Nones fall ; 
In ibe You E. ight . four ;  Gight Ides in all. J 


© The End of the Grammar. 
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of POETRY. 
CHAP. L : 


Of Accents and QUANTITIES. | 
HE Art of Pronunciation is reckon'd a Part of Gram- 


mar, and is the true Utterance of Words, according 
to their Quantity and Accent. Quantity is the Length 


or Shortneſs of Syllables; and the Proportion, generally ſpeak- 


ing, betwixt a long and a ſhort Syllable, is two to one; as in 
Mufic, two Quawers to one Crotchet. | 

In Engliſh, as well as in Latin and Greek, there are not only 
theſe long and ſhort Syllables, but thoſe which are either long 
or ſhort, as the Meaſure requires; as Records and Rꝭchrds. 

[1] Accent is the riſing and falling of the Voice, above or 
under its uſual Tone, but an Art of which we have little Uſe, 
and know leſs, in the Engliſb Tongue; nor are we like to im- 
prove our Knowledge in this Particular, unleſs the Art of De- 
livery or Utterauce were a little more ſtudy'd. 


Of 


[1] There are three Sorts of Accents, an Acute, a Grawe, 
and an fex, which is alſo call'd a Circumflex. The Acute, 
or Sharp, naturally raiſes the Voice; and the Grhwe, or Baſe, 
as naturally falls it. The Circumfiex is a kind of Undulation, 
or Waving of the Voice; as in prononncing \amare, to love, 
you ſhould pronounce it as if ſpelt aamare, riſing at the firſt a, 
and falling at the ſecond.” But tho' the Latins (in Imitation of 
the Greeks) have ſome Signs to expreſs theſe Marks, yet the 
Uſe of them is not known, except in the Diſtinction of Adverbs: 
Nay, ſhou!d ſome old Roman ariſe from the Dead, if we believe 
Quintilian, the Rules of them could not be deliver'd in Wri- 
ting. Some of our Moderns (eſpecially Mr. Bifhe, in his Art 
of Poetry) and lately Mr. Mattaire, in what he calls, 7%. 
Engliſh Grammar, erroneouſly uſe Accent for Quantity, one 
ſignifying the Length or Shortneſs of a Syllable, the other the 
raiſing or falling of the Voice in Di/courſe 3 which indeed moſt 

| People 


* 
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Of this: long and ſhort Syllable are all Poetic. Free in Engliſs 
(as well as all other Languages] form'd; and tho* Horace 
himſelf makes uſe of no leſs than twenty - eight ſeveral Soris of 
Feet, yet do they all, and many more, ariſe from the various 
Compoſitions of long and ſhort Syllables. | | 
Before we come to the different Feet that are in Uſe in our 
Mother Tongue, it will be proper to lay down ſome Rules of 
Quantity, by which we may in ſome meaſure arrive at ſome 
Certainty in this Particular, - ; | 
In Words whoſe Letters ſtill appear the ſame, 
By diff ring Senſe yet gaining diff rent Name, 
The Senſe lis, ftill diſtinguiſhes the Sound; | 
In Names That's ſhort, which long in Words is found. 
In Words that differ in the Senſe, but not in the Spelling, 
the firſt Syllable of the Name is long, but the laſt Syllable of 
the 4/firmation is long; as the following Examples will ſhew ; 


7 + _—_— 


People have naturally, except ſuch who have the Misfortune of 


a Monotony, or of Speaking always in the ſame Tone of Voice; 
which is a great Vice in Utterance, and what few are guilty of, 
but ſuch as have a ſmall and acute Voice; for thoſe of a groſſer 
Conſtitution ſeldom are fixt to one Tone. he | 
A very learned and ingenious Author gives us this familiar 
and eaſy Diſtinction betwixt Quantity and Accent: © It may be 
© oblerv'd, that the Variations of the Voice, by high and lau, 
« long and fort, laud or fat, (however they happen to be con- 
founded by ſome) are all of as different Nature and Effects, 
mas the Beats of a Drum are from the Sounds of a Trumpet, 
* or the Reading in one unvaried Tone is from Singing. All 


* the. poſſible Diverſities of Poetic Feet, together with the 


Changes of loud and ſoft, the Drum expreſſes to a Wonder: 
But while yet there is u, in the Sound, there can be no 


place for Accents : This plain Inſtrument does indeed in ore 


* ſingle Tone ſhew what a Power there is in Muſical Numbers, 
e a. of the various Movement of Poctic Feet, and how the 
Ear is affected with the ſudden Intermixture of huj,ͥ and /o/? 
Notes; but let the Trumpet tell how far ſhort all theſe are 
of well-turn'd, and rightly-plac'd Accents : In theſe confiſts 
the Life of Language, theſe being the Enchantments, which 
being july apply'd to well-choſen Words, lead all the Paſ- 
: __ captive, and ſurprize the Soul itſelf in its inmoſt Re- 
* celles,” : | 


i 
q 
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for no Words of different Senſe are exactly . alike, unleſs 
a _ and the Affirmation. p 


* 


Names. Words of Affirmation, 
5 „„ - Abſent 
i Accent 1 Acceni 
n Cement 
Gl es 
Conduct CondufFhn 
Conſort I Conſort 
aL A | Convert „ RS | Convert 
The firſt | Conteft The laſt | Conteſt 
Syllable is Ferment | Syllable is : Ferment 
pronounc'd Frequent | pronounc'd ] Frequent 
long. - | Incenſe . 3 | Incenſe 
_ Object Object 
Preſent Preſent 
Project : - Project 
Record ä Record 
Subject Subject 
Torment Torment 
Unite | L Unze 


And ſome others. But the following Rules of * will be 
of ſome Uſe; as, 
When Endings to One- Syllab'-Words are Join 45 
Long the firſt Syllable you always find. 
(1.) When an Ending is join'd to a Word of one Syllable, 
the firſt Syllable is long; as, Peace-able, fin ful, felf-ifo, good- 
neſs, toil-ſome, faith-l:ſ5, bear-ty, god-ly, &c. 
FYhen (er), (or), (ure), two Syllab'-Words do end, 
Of the firſi Syllab* they the Sound extend. _ 
( 2.) In Words of two Syllables which end in er, or, or ra- 
ther in our and ure, the firſt is long, as enter, Honor or Honour, 
genture, &c. but we mult except defer, refer, prefer, which 
indeed belong to the Rule of Particles, 
When (le) or (en) obſcure db end a Word, 
To the firſt S able they Length afford. 


As for Example, Trouble, double, Fiddle, Garden, | xc. 


When Particles with other Words compound, 
The laſt __- iber their own proper Sound. 


(3) When 


7. 


The Art of POETRY. 139 
(3.) When Particles are compounded with Words of one 
Syllable, the Word itſelf is long; as allure, collegue, pollut * 


N oe adjuntt , Advent, Aſpett 5 Campaſi, Conc our/e,, Con- | 


duit, perfect, Perfume,  Prelate, Profit, Progreſs; Prologue, 
Religues, Reſpit, Succour, Subſtance, Suburbs, Surplice. Note, 
that per fe and perfume, when they are Affirmations, relate to 
the foregoing Rule, not the Exception. 
If to two Syllab'-Words an Ending's Bound. 
That which before was long maintains its Sound. 2 
If an Ending be added to a Word of two Syllables, that 
Syllable which was originally long continues ſo; as Profit, pro- 
table, except proteſt, Proteflant. _. LY 
When many Syllables compoſe a Word, 58 
That YVowel's long, that from the laſt is third ; 
Except Poſition gives the laſt but one | 
(By crouding Conſonants) à longer Tone. 
(4.) In Words of many Syllables (as we call all that conſiſt 
of more than two) the third Vowel from the laſt is long, as 
Salvation, Damnation, &c. except when the laſt Syllable but 


one is long by Pefition, that is, by the coming together of 


many Conſonants, and bearing the Vowel hard upon 'em, as 
Abundance, accompliſh, illuſtrale; to which we may add, Aff 
ance, Aﬀrdawit, antecedent, Amado, Balconey, Brawade, Car- 


bonado, Cathedral, Dandalion, Horizon, obdurate, Opponent, 


pellucid, Precedent, (tho' erroneouſly too often ſpelt Preſident) 


Recuſant, Vagary. Tn theſe that follow the laſt Syllable is 
long; as, acquieſce, comprehend, cond:ſcend. © \\ 


Some Words of many Sollables are found WOO 


Ewv'n of two Vowels to extend the Srund ; 
The fourth, or fifth, and of the laſi but one; 
But ſtill the laſt is of a weaker Tone, 


(J.) Some Words of many Syllables have two long Sylla- 


bles, the fourth or fifth Vowel from the laſt, and the laſt but 
one; tho' the Quantity of the laſt be not ſo loudly ſounded in 
the Delivery; as Academy, which yet is often pronounc'd Aca- 
demy, acceſſary, Acrimony, admirable. Tho' it may be doubted 
whether admirable, as uſually pronounc'd, be not more pro- 
perly one long and three ſhort. i erſary, Antimony, Alimony, 
ambulatory, amicable, anniverſary, antiquated, Apoplexy, arbi- 
trary, Auditory, habitable, Hierarchy, Ignominy, neceſſary, Ne- 
cromancy, refractory, ſedentary. 5 5 
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Four or more Syllables,” that end in nels, 
The firſt and laſt long Sllables confeſs. 


But 7 Temperament, and all Words of four or more e $yllable 
ending in 20%, have the firſt and laſt Syllables long; as Rzgh. 
groufneſs, Tediouſneſs, &c. except Forgetfulneſs, Deſpightfulneſs. 
- ** Some are of doubtful Quantity by Uſe, 

And ſhorten now, and now the ſame produce. 


Some are of a doubtful Quantity, according to the Will or 
Occaſion of the Writer or Speaker; as, acceptable, contribute, 
corruptible, Conf Nr, Succeſſor, &c. and indeed ſome of the 

„ | 
Back to the Vowels now convey your Eye, 
And there the Rules of Quantity you'll ty 3 
In Words that many Syllables deny. 

For Common moſt they ſhort, and long are 1 
But thije that to ſuch Conſonants are bound 

As cloſe the Lips, can ne er extend their Sound. 
Emphatic Words wwe juftly flill produce; 

But every Sign is ſhort by ſecred Ule. 


The Rules of the Vowels will be found at the beginning of 
the Grammar; and we here may add to theſe Obſervations, 
that moſt Words of one Syllable are common, except they end 
with filent (-), whoſe Nature it is to lengthen the foregoing 
Vowel. All the Signs are ſhort, without an Emphaſis, which 
they ſeldom have; as, a, the, an, for, by, with, te, from, &c. 
but whatever Word of one Syllable ends with a Letter that 
cloſes the Movth, can never be long; as all ſuch as end i in (m}, 
or the Sound of {-:), and in moſt Mutes. 


Two Fyllables cur Engliſh Feet compoſe, 
Bu, Quantities diſtinguiſb them from Proſe. 
By long and ſhort in warious Stations plac'd, 
Our Engliſh Verſe harmoniouſly is grac'd. 
With ſhort and long Heroic Feet aue raiſe, 
But theſe to wary is the Poet's Praiſe. 
Far the ſame Sounds perpetually diſguſt : 
DRYDEN fo 2h:is Variety was juſt. 


Having givea theſe Rules for 2uantitics in the Engliſo Tongue, 
we mult obſerve, that two Syllables make a Poetic Foot, which 
hitherto will rot admit a greater Number, tho' in the Latin 
and Greek a Foot might contain ſix, and thoſe might be reſoly'd 
into the fimple Feet of two or three Syllables. Heroick Verſes 


"_=_ of five ow t, and five ah. Syllables intermixt, but 25 
0 
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ſo very ſtrictly as never to alter that Order. Mr. Dryd:x has 
vary'd them with admirable Beauty, beginning his Heroick 
Verſe ſometimes with a long Syllable, follow'd by two Shorts, 

les and other Changes, which a Maſter only muſt venture on. 
5. From hence tis plain, that the Learner can never imagine 
J. that any Number of Syllables is ſufficient to make any kind of 
Verſe, 'for by that means there could he no Proſe : So that to 
conſtitute a Verſe, Variety of Nunbers is neceffary; 
In Engliſb, the Metre or Sorts of Verſe are extremely various 
Or and arbitrary, every Poet being at liberty to introduce any new 
fe, Form he pleaſes. The moſt us'd are, firſt the Heraic, conſiſting 
he of five long and five ſhort Syllables, generally ſpeaking ; Verſes 
of four Feet, and of three Feet, and three Feet and a Ceſure, 
or one Syllable. Szanza's have bcen endeavour'd to be intro- 
duc'd,. but never yet have been able to eſtabliſh themſelves. 
[2] To help the Learner to ſome Means or Examples of 
forming new Feet in the Exgliſb Tongue, we ſhall 8 0 ſet 


— 


[2] But as many Ways as Quantities may be varied by Com- 
of W poſition and Tranſpoſition, fo many different Feet have the 
ns, Cree, Poets contriv'd, and that under diſtinct Names, from two 
nd WW to fix Syllables, to the Number of 124. But it is the Opinion 
ing of ſome Learned Men in this Way, that Poetic Numbers may 
ich Wbe ſufficiently explain'd by thoſe of two or three Syllables, into 
Kc. ¶ which the reſt are to be refolv'd. 15 4 
hat Of thole eight here ſet down, the Spondte and the Dactyl are 
n the moſt conſiderable, as being the Meaſures us'd in the Heroie 

erſe by Homer, Virgil, &c. Theſe two Feet are of equal 
Time but of different Motion: The Spondee has an even, 
trong, and ſteddy Pace, like a Trot, as I may fay ; but the 
Da@y/ reſembles the nimbler Strokes of a Gallop. An inverted 
Da#y! is an Anapeſt, a very ſprightly Trot, and a Motion proper 
o excite and enrage. The Iambic is allo of a light and ſprightly 
Nature, and reigns moſt in our Z-g/i Verſe. The Trochte 
s quite contrary to the Jambic, fit to expreſs weak and languid 
Motions ; as all thoſe Meaſures are which move from long to 
fort Syllables, The Pyrrhic and Tribrach are very rapid, as 


oo he 170i ſt is flow and heavy. 

„in Tho' Rhyme has been (by the Ignorance of our Fore-fathers) 

1 4 thought the only Eſſential of Engliſh Verſe, yet it is in Reality 

2 he molt inconſiderable Part of it, and may be left out without 

not I Detriment; as is plain from the Great Milion. But if yo 
ſo ä reſolve 
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down the Variations made by the Ancients, of a long and x 
ſhort Sylable. |; | 
A Spondte, Two long Syllables. 
_.__ Pyrrhic, Two ſhort Syllables. 
Trochbe, A long and ſhort Syllable. 
1 Iambic, a ſhort and a long Syllable. 
ae 1. x. Theſe. are of two Syllabies, 
8 A Molo/s, Three long Sy llables. 
Tribrach, Three ſliort Syllables. 
Dadl, One long and two ſhort Syllables. 
Anapeft, Two ſhort and one long Syllable. 
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CHAP. II. 


The Art of POETRY in General; and firſh 
/ Epigram, Paſtoral, Elegy, and Lyric. 


Hows the foregoing Chapter laid down the Rules of 
| the Mec!.anig Part of Poetry, which is as far as the Gram. 
mar generally goes, tho“ with great Abſurdity, we ſhall now 
proceed to the Art itſelf, which (by we know not what Infa- 
tuation) has never been yet taught in our Schools. For if 
Poetry is to be baniſh'd our Studies intirely, to what purpoſe 
does every petty School teach the Rules of Quantity? But if 
we are allow'd to read the Poets; nay, if we are ſo fond of 
them, as to teach them to Children before they are Maſters of 
the Tongue they ſtudy, why muſt not the beauty and Excel- 
lence” of their Works be ſhown ? By the firſt we teach Boys 
to be mere Yerfifpers, Poctaſters; by the ſecond we form their 
1 and let them ſee the Difficulty of being a good 

vet ; Which would deter them attempting an Act for which 
they find no true Genius, and at the ſame time give them a jult 
Value for the Books they read. The common Proſodia's make 
Scriblers, which is a Scandal; the preſent Rules inſtitute a Poet, 
which is an Honour. | 


reſolve to write in Rhyme, you muſt take a peculiar Care 0 
obſerving them exactly, for a Botch in this is unpardonable. 
My Lord Roſcommon, tho' he was an Enemy to Rhyme, yet 
was moſt exact in it, when he vouchſafed to make uſe of it. 
This Niceneſs muſt be obſerv'd in double or treble Rhymes, 
which yet are never properly us'd, but in Burle/que. 


Fo 
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For the Learner muſt not fanſy, that to write à Verſe, or 
conclude a Rhyme, gives the Title of Poet; no, he muſt un- 
derſtand the Nature of the Subject thoroughly; and let his 
Copy of Verſes. or Poem be never ſo ſhort, he. muſt form a 
Deſign, or Plan, by which every Verſe ſhall be direfted to 
a certain End, and each have a juſt Dependance on the other; 
for only this can produce the Beauty of Order and Harmony, 
and ſatisfy a rational Mind. For to jumble a Company of 
Verſes together without any Deſign, let them be never ſo 
ſmooth and flowing, is an Undertaking of no Value, and in- 
capable of any thing Great and Noble. A Blactbead with a 
good Ear, and a tolerable Knowledge of the Language, may 
do theſe ; but nothing but a Poet the other. X 
But if a Deſign be neceſſary in the ſhorteſt and leaſt of 'our 
Poems, it is vaſtly more neceſſary in thoſe of greater Length; 
which without this will infallibly prove intolerably tedious, and 
a rude indigeſted Heap. Fix this, therefore, in the Learner's 
"WW Mind, that a VERSIFYER and POET are two different 
Things; the firſt is contemptible, and has been fo theſe 2000 
Years ; but the latter honourable, in the Opinion of the Men 
of Senſe and Learning, in all Ages and Nations, fince the 
Birth of this Heavenly Art. WES) 
Before we come to the Rules of the ſeveral Parts of Poetry, 
ve muſt premiſe a Word or two to the Teachers. The Mafter, 
it WY or 15/725, who inſtructs the Young in this Art, ſhou'd tho- 
roughly know its Nature and Parts, not only in this, which 1s 
but an Abridgment of a larger Diſcourſe, that will be publiſh'd 
of W ſoon after it, but the full Diſplay of this Art in a much greater 
of Wl Volume. | 0 * 85 
. They ſhou'd likewiſe read themſelves with Application all 
che beſt Tranſlations of the old Latin and Greek Poets, and direct 
eir their Scholars to read and ſtudy the ſame. For tho' theſe 
Tranſlations are far ſhort of the Originals, yet are they capable, 
as they are, of fixing a juſt and true Taſte and Reliſh of the 
ut W Nature of Poetry in the Engliſb Student; which has not been 
kept ſo much in View in moſt of our Modern Compoſitions, 
but as they depart from Nature, want her Regularity of Order 
and Beauty. Ovid's Metamorphoſis ſhou'd be firſt read throughly, 
"off becauſe it furniſhes all the Hiſtories of the Heathen Gods, and 
e. I cheir Notions about them. To theſe you may add my Lord 
yet Bacon, Danet, and other Books on that Subject. Virgil, Owid, 
it. Horace, Homer, we have in part in pretty good Verſions: And 
nes, in ſome of theſe the Scholar ſhou'd every Day take a Leſſon, 


belides that which he takes in the Rules of the Art; by _— $ 
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x64 The Art of POETRY. 
he may come to join the Theory and Practice, which only can 
make a Poet, or Judge of Poetry. 5 | 

We now come to the Rules of POETRY, in which I ſhall 
begin with the moſt inferior Kind, and ſo aſcend by Degrees up 
to the higheſt Performance in the Art. 

Epigram is the loweſt Step of the Temple of the MUSES, 
or rather the ground neareſt to the firſt Step of its Aſcent. 


Of R PIO RA M. 
The Epigram in Shortneſs takes Delight, 
And thy all Subjects are its jroper Right, 
Tet each of one alone can only write, 


An Epigram.is a ſhort Copy of Verſes treating of one only | 
Thing, with Beauty and Points: All Things are allow'd to be and 
treated of in the Epigram, provided that Brewiiy, Beauty and i 
Point are preſerved. | | 


Two Parts this little Whole muft ftill compoſe, 

Recital of the Subject, and the Cloſe : by; 
Do make this Poem perfect, be your Care 4 

. That Beauty, Point, and Brevity appear. 


| | | | min 
The Epigram conſiſts of two Parts, the Recital of the Subject, 
and the Corc/ufron. Beauty runs though the whole, but the 
Point is for the Concluſion only. | -_— C 


| That you this needful Brevity may claim, Ih; 8 

Let one Thing only be your careful Aim; | 
And in few Words that only I hing expreſs, 

But Words that Force and Energy confels. 5 by 


To attain this Brewity, you muſt not aim at many Thing to 


through the whole Eyigram, and then take Care to expreſs that I to / 


Little as conciſely as poſſibly you can; that is, in ſuch Words, Bro 
as that to extend them into more, would enervate and loſe the © Goc 
Force and Strength of the Thought, and the Point or Acumen, | 


Beauty's harmonious Symmetry of Parts, 
Which to the Whole an Excellence imparts, 
Adorn'd with abet Simplicity and Truth, 
The Diction /{i1/ polite, and ne er uncouth : | E 
This BEAUTY Sweetneſs always muſt comprize | 
Which from the Subject, well expreſs'd, will riſe. 


The next Quality is Beauty, that is, an exact and harmo. ] Cou 
nious Formation of the hole, and the apt Agreement of al in 
Parts of the Poem, from the Beginning to the End, with 
| | a 


- 


— 
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| a ſweet Simplicity and Truth, The Language muſt be Be, 
| not Ruſtic: The Beauty muſt always be accompanied with 
| Sevectng/s, which varies according to the Subject; if that be 

delicate, ſoft, tender, amorous, c. thoſe Quaitties will ariſe 
| from the well expreſſing of the Subject, that will give Beauty 

and Sæbeetneſt. But this muſt not be too viſibly ſought after; 
avoid rather what is harſh, and an Enemy to Sweernfs in the 
Language, than ſtudy too much to increaſe it. 

The POINT in the Concluſion rates its Place, 

And is the Epigram's peculiar Grace 

Some unexpected, and ſome biting Thought, 

With poignant Wit, and fharp Expreſſion fraught. 

| The third neceſſary Quality of the Epigram is the POINT; 

nnd it is much inſiſted on by the Epigrammatical Critics, and 

s chiefly in the Concluſſon, where it muſt end with ſomething 

biting and unexpected. There are others who ever exclude 

the Point from Epigram, becauſe Catullus has it not ſo frequently 

as Martial; but here, as'in' other Things, we muſt be guided 

by the Majority ; and if we here exclude the Point, we may 

have it ſpread ſtill through greater Works, where it is abo- 
minable. - 8 | $4, 3 
f From tevo to tauenty Verſes it extend, * 
But beſt when two, or four, it not tranſcends. 

The Number of Verſes in an Epigram is from two to 
twenty, or even to fifty; but the ſhorter the better, becauſe it 
comes neareſt to the Perfection of Brevity, We have not many 
formal Epigrams in Engliſh; but then we run into a worſe Error, 
by ſcattering the Epigrammatic Points through all our Verſes, 
go the Scandal of the Exgiiſs Poets, fince that wholly belongs 
at to Epigram. One Example ſhall ſuffice, and that is from Mr. 
„ Bræaun on a Gentleman who took the Oaths, and made three 
he Gods of the Trinity: 5 | | 


The ſame Allegiance to two Kings he pays, 
| Sawears the ſame Faith to both, and both betrays : 
No wonder, if to fevear he's always free, 

Who has two Gods to fear by, more than awe, 


Here is the Brewvity, Point and Beauty of an Epigram, en- 
preſs'd by a Domeſtic Example: You may find ſeveral Ey. 
trams of Martial tranſlated by the ſame Author, and by Mr. 

no- IN Cowley, and ſome out of Catullus, which are too long to inſent 
al in this Abridgment. = | | 
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166 The Art off POETRY. 
Of PIN TORX 
The Paſtoral that ſiags of bappy Sauains, 
And harmleſs Nymphs that haunt the Woods and Plains, 
Shou'd through the whele diſcover every-where - 
Their old Simplicity, and pious Air, 


And in the Characters of Maids and Youth, 
Unpradis'd Plainneſs, Innocence, and Truth. 


As every ſort of Poctry is an Imitation of ſomething, ſo is 
the Paſtoral an Imitation of a Shepherd's Life, conſider'd under 
that Character, or rather an Imitation of rural Actions. For 
this Reaſon there ought to be an Air of Piety, on all Occaſions, 
maintain d though the whole Poem; the. Perſons introduc'd 
being innocent and ſimple, without Corruption s: ſuch as Shep- 
herds, G oatherds, Cowberds, Pruners, and the like. The Cha- 
ractefs therefore ſhould. repreſent that ancient Innocence, and 
unpractis d Plainneſs, which was then in the World, and Which 
is viſible in Theocritus and Virgil, as wy, be * in the Trant- 
lations of thoſe Poets, 


* 4 Bibb Paſtoral alittle Plot 3 on, 1165 
Which, as it muſt be fimple, muſt be one; 
With ſmall Digreſſions it 22 yet diſpenſe, 
Nor needs it always Allegoric Senſe... 


Every Paſtoral Poem ſhould have a little Plot or Fable, which 
may deſerve the Title of a aſfforal Scene; it muſt be ſimple, 
and one, yet not ſo as to refuſe all manner of Digreſſions, pro- 
vided they, be little. Nor is the Poet obliged always to make 
it Allegoric,, that is, to have ſome. real Perſons meant by thoſe 
fictitious Shepherds which are introduc'd. This Rule of the 
Plot is every where obſerv'd by Virgil, particularly in his firſt, 
which is the Standard of Paſterals. The Plans, or Arguments 
of this and two or three more, will make this plain: Of the ff; 

Melibceus, an unfortunate Spepherd, is introduc'd avith Ti- 
tyrus, one more fortunate 3 the former addreſſes his Complaint of 
his Sufferings and Baniſoment. to the latter, who. injoys his Flocks 
and Folds in this publick Calamity, and therefore expreſſes hit 
Gratitude to the Benefadtor from whom this Favour fiew'd: But 
Melibœus accuſes Fortune, Civil War, &. bidding Adieu to 
bis Native Home. This is therefore a Dialogue— The next— 

Is a Paſforal Complaint without any Dialogue; for CO- 
"RY DON, in 4 Court/oip wholly Paſtoral, complains of the 
Coyneſs of Alexis, recommends 22 or his Beauty, and Skill 
in playing on 5 rural Pipe; invites him into the Country, — 

18 mi ſing 
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| miſing him the Pleaſures of the Place, with a Preſent of Nuts 
| and Apples. But finding all in vain, he reſolves to quit his 
| Amour, and betake himſelf again to his Buſineſs. Here is a vi- 
ſible Plan or De/ign, which makes every thing depend upon 

the other. 8 | 
In the third, Menalcas, Dametas, and Palæmon, are intro- 


— 


duc'd in this manner ;—Damcetas and Menalcas, after fs 
Country Raillery, agree to try which has the beft Skill at Song, 


and that their Neighbour Palæmon fall be. judge of their Per- 
ormance 3 Wwho, after hearing beth, declares himſclf unfit ta 
decide the Controverſy, and fo l-awes it undetermin d. 
We need give no more Examples here of the little Ph or 
able of a Paſtoral ; you may conſult Mr. Dryden's Virgil, and 
the ſeveral Tranſlations of TBeorritus, by which you will con- 
im the-Rule abundantly. he in ee 
Corinexions, an Tranſitions, pray take care 
They are not made too ſtrict and regular. © 


* „„ 14 5 7 1 


15 


The Connexiens ſhould be negligent, and the Tranſitions eaſy; | 


1 theſe will make the Poem Riff and formal. 
The Paſtoral admits of Vows and Praiſe, 
Of Promiſes, Complaints, of Mirth and Toys, 
Congratulations, Singing, Riddles, Teh”. 
/ Parables, Sentences, and the reſt. 


may be obſerv'd in thoſe of Virgil; for a too ſtrift Regularity 


; Phil-ophic Queſtions, Riddles, 'Parables, ought to be eminent 


this Poem, which gives a peculiar Reliſh of the ancient Man- 
er of Writing; and the Writer ſhould ſhow ſome competent 
kill in the $ubj-&-Matter, which makes the Character of the 


ms ſeldom or never. 5 25 

The Style muſt ſtill be natural and clear, 

And Elegance in ew'ry Part appear; 

Its humble Method nothing bas ef fierce, 

But hates the Rattling of a bfty Verſe. 
The Style ought to be natural, clear and elegant, but no- 
ng ſublime. or lofty, or ſet off with ſuch Ornaments as are 
at all agreeable to the Humility of the Subject. The 
tence ſhould be ſhort and ſmart, and the Verſification ſmooth, 
„ and harmonious, without Affectation of Grandeur and 


). Hey, but when akin to the Subject; as in one of Virgil's 
bs Pollio. 1 | 4 
it Oppos'd to this, another law in Style 


- Mete, Shepherds /peat a Language baſe and * Ro 


rlons introduc'd;* as Virgil every-where does, but the Mo- 
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5 | This Randal has done in his Paſtorals, and ſeveral others; 
changing Damon and Phyllis into Tom and Beſs. Nor mutt a 
Battles and War be treated of in a Paſtoral: We muſt either 2 


| Feign Names according to the Subject, or borrow thoſe which ” 


we find already in good Authors. This Poem ought never o 24 


exceed one hundred Verſes ; the beſt of Virgil's is but fifty, I 10 
that is (in Engii/b) about ſeventy. | Gon 
. Of E LE Gr: Wy yet 
The Elegy demands a ſolemn Style, | : 01 

It mourns with flowing Hair at Fun'ral Pile, _ 


1t points the Lower's Torment and Delights, 
A Miſtreſs fiatters, threatens, and invites. he 
* Elegy was firſt made on melancholy Subjects, as on the 
Death of Friends, c. as Ovid on Tibullus, which is tranſlated. 
In Proceſs of Time, Joy, Wiſhes, and almoſt every Subject 


was made free of the Eligy, as Complaints, Expoſtulation i l 
Prayers, Love, Vows, Praiſes, Congratulations, Admonition end: 
Reproaches. 20 | | cut « 
The Model of this Poem foou'd be made, ivle 
And cvery Step of all its Progreſs laid, 
And all diredted to ſome certain End, 
And Verſe on Verſe perpetually depend. P 
This and all other Poems ought to have a plan made of i; 
whole Deſign before a Line is written: For elſe the Authol Fu 
will not know where to begin, and where to end, but ramb'M v. 
in the Dark, and give us Verſes which have no Relation He 
each other, or at leaſt have not any Dependance on ea g 


other. This is the Fault, of thoſe who are ignorant of Art, an 
are only Ver fifyers. 5 | 
No glitt' ring Points, nor any nice Conceit 
Muſi load the Elegy with Foreign Weight ; 
Paffien and Nature bere awvow their Right, | T! 
And with Diſdain throw back that mean Delight. de 
The Epigrammatic Point muſt never be here admitted; Mlerſe 
| abominable; none of the fine Things that ſome are ſo fond g= 
- in all Places, no Conceits, nor the like : Theſe give Place dl Cor 
the Paſſions, which muſt here ſpeak with Nature. On 
Remember that the Diction ev'ry-where 
Be gentle, clean, perſpicuous, and clear, 
- Corre#; the Manners all -along expreſs, 
In ev Place the Paſſion ftill confeſt. 
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The Art ef POETRY. 169 
The Diction of the Elegy ſhould be ſtandard, correct, clean, 
gentle, perſpicuous, clear, expreſſive of the Manners, tender, 
full of Paſſions, or pathetic ; but never opprels'd or debauch'd 
with fine Sayings and exquiſite Sentences. It is wonderfully 
adorn'd with frequent Commiſerations, Complaints, Exclama- 
tions, Addreſſes to Things or Perſons, Words of feign'd Per- 
ſons, or Things inanimate made to ſpeak, ſhort Digreſſions, 
yet pertinent to the Subject; nor does it receive a little Beauty 
from Alluſions to Sayings: Examples not only from the /ike, 
but unlike, and Contraries. Sometimes Compariſons are made, 
ſmart and ſhort Sentences are thrown in, to confirm what is 
propoſed. 
: No cutting off” the Vowels muſt. be found, 
: That weu'd deſtroy that ſmooth, that n en 
Which in the Elegy muſt flill abound. 


There ſhould be no Apoſtrophe's, by which e one Voxel 


* 
„ 


able to this kind of Poeſy? 


Some to two Ver ſes will the Senſe confine, 
Conſummate in the cleſe of ev'ry other Line, 


The Reaſon of this Opinion ſeems' to be the ſort of Verſe 
this Poem makes uſe of in the Latin, which ſeems to require 
Full point or Period at the End of every Diſtich compoſed of 
a Verſe of ſix Feet, and another of five, and ſo begins again 
ike a ſhort Sranza. But this Rule will not mm_ bold in 
£19/;þ, nor is it always obſerved in Latin. | 


The LY RAC. 


Sweetneſs is moſt peculiar to the Od), 1 485 
Ew'n when it riſes to the Praiſe of GOD. 


The CharaReriſtic of this ſort of Poeſy from' all bthers,\ is 
Vwectncſe ; For as Gravity rules, and moſt prevails in Heroie 
erſe, Simplicity in Pafferal, Tenderneſs and Softneſs in 
nd 115. Sharpueſs and Poignancy in Satire, Humour and Mirth 
ce WW" Cn y, the Pathetic in Tragedy, and the Foint in Epigrams 

o in this ſort, of Poeſy the Poet applies himſelf intirely to ſooth 


nd the exquiſite Elegance of the Words of the whole Song or 
Id, in the Beauty and Agreeableneſs of Numbers, and the 
Deſcription of Things moſt ine in their o own Nature. 


1 = 


ends a Word, and the next begins with another, the former is 
cut off; for that begets a ſort of Roughneſs, which is not . | 


we Minds of Men by Seweetneſs and Variety of the Verſes, | 
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170 The Art of POETRY. 
. Expreffion ſhould be ecfy, Fancy high, 
That That not ſecm to creej, nor This to fy : 
No Words tranſpes d but in ſuch Order all, 
As, tho" hard wrought, may ſeem by Chance to fall, 
But obſcene Words ds always give Offence, 
And in all Poetry debaſe the Senſe. 


Songs are a Part of Lyric Poetry, for Oae indeed ſignifies a 
Song ; tho* our common Madrigals degenerate much from their 
Original the Ode; yet, that we may have better for the future, 
we here take Notice of them, and they ſhou!d be moit exact 
in the Propriety of Words and "Thoughts; but here, as well 
as in all manner of true Poeſy, Obſcurity ſhou'd with the ut- C 
moſt Care be avoided. -- | 1 

| Variety of Numbers fill belong Ch 
To the ſoft Meleay of Ode or Song. | 
The Verſe of the Lyric Poetry in the beginning, was only 
of one kind, but for the ſake of Pleaſure, and the Muſic to 
which they were ſung, they ſo varied the. Numbers and Feet, 
that their ſorts are now almoſt innumerable. ' 
Pindaric Odes are of a higher Flight, 
And happier Force, and ficrce is the Delight : 
The Poet here muſt be indeed inſpir'd : 
With fury too, as well as fancy fir d; 
For Art and Nature in this Ode muſt join, 
To make the wond*rous Harmony Divine. 


2 -A - 


But tho) all ſeem to be in Fury done, U 

The Language ſtill muſt foft and eaſy run; 1 

The bright Tranſitions and Digreſſons vie, and 

And with their natural Returns ſurprize. : 21 

As the Language, or Expreſſions ſhould be elegantly ſoft, Wl tur 
an ill or low Expreſſion clogs and debaſes the Beauty and Bright-M and 

neſs of the Thought. This Poem is diſtinguiſn'd from al x,,,. 

other Odes by the happy Tranſitions and Digreſſions which 1 411} t 

beautifully admits, and the ſorprizing and naturally eaſy Re h- 

turns to the Subjects; which is not to be obtain'd without great Num 

: 123 and Genius. The ſuppoſed Irregularity of Findar ¶ te 5 
Numbers, has made our Ignorant Imitators pretend to be Pin more 
daric Poets, by their wild irregular Verſes alone, though ver veral 

falſely. Here the Poet that would excel, ſhould draw thꝗ polo. 

Plan of his Poem, and mark out the Places where theſe elegan I. 
Wangrings. may properly be, and how the Returns may juli'Ws,... 


be made to the Subject; for without that it muſt be Chaos and 
S> oo E 8 | Confuſion 
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Confuſion in bold ſonorous Verſes. Conſult and ſtudy Pindar's 
Odes, tranſlated by Mr. Couley; and a Poem entituled, The Fe- 
male Reign; in which the Tranſitions and Returns are excel- 
lent. [a] | | 8 


CHAP. II. 
SATIRE and COME DT. 
822 and Comedy being both directed to laſh and ridicule 


Chapter. x 
Folly and Vice of ev'ry Sort and Kind 
i HY That wound our Neaſon, or debaſe our Mind: 
: All that d:ſerwes eur Laughter or our Hate, 


To biting SATIRE's Province db relate; 
The fothful Paraſite, aff:ted Fool, 

Th Ingrateful, and the pert loguacions Tool, 
The lufiful Drunkard, th' awvaritious Slave, 
The noiſ Brow, and the tricking Knawe: 
Satire, by shame Leſſons, wou'd reclaim, 
And heal their Vices to ſecure their Fame. 

[a] The Ode originally had but one Strebe or Stanza, but 
was at laſt divided into three Parts; the Strophe, Anti ſtrophe, 
and Epode. For the Prieſts went round the Altar ſinging the 
Praiſes of the Gods and Goddeſſes in Verſe: So they call'd their 
firſt Entrance to the Left, Strophe, or turning to 3 the ſecond 
returning to the Right, they call'd 4nt5frophe, or the Returning 
h. I and the Songs they call'd Ode, or Antode ; as they call'd their 

al Entrance and Return Strophe, and Antiſtrophe. At laſt ſtanding 
h 1 {till before the Altar, they ſung the reſt, and that they call'd the 
Epode, The Strojhe and Autiſtrephe conſiſted of the ſame 
Number and Kind of Verſes, nay, almoſt of SyHables ; but 
the Epode of Verſes of a different Kind, which were ſometimes 
more in Number, ſometimes lefs ; and if the Oge contained ſe- 
veral Strophes and Antiflrophes, and Epodes, the fame Rule way 
followed in all the reſt. | : Fo, 

The Odes of Horace are compoſed of two, three our four 


0. 


Folly and Vice, may (we think) properly come into ou 
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Satire, like the old Comedy, takes Cognizance of, and has for 
its Subject Turpitude, or ſuch things as are worthy our Laugh- 
ter, or our Hatred. Whatever therefore is not ridiculous or 
edious, is not the Subject of Satire; as any thing that is full 
of Grief, Terror, Pity, or other Tragical Paſſions.” Satire 
derides and falls on the Slothful, the Paraſite, Affectation, the 
Loquacious or Talkative, the Ingrateful, Libidinous, Drunk. 
ards, the Avaritious Uſurers, Bravo's, publick Robbers, Adul- 


terers c. He was in the Right, that ſubjected the Diſtem- 


pers of the Mind to Satire, ſince it is as much employ'd in 
this, as the Phycician in curing the Body. Both propoſe to 
themſelves the Health of the Patient, Satire by Diſcourſe, the 

Phyſician by his Potions and Pills. The Medicines of both 
are in themſelves unſavory and diſagreeable to the Palate of the 
Diſtemper'd on whom they make Inciſions, whom they cau- 
terize and ſpare not. The Phyſician gilds his Pill, that it may 
go down glibly; and Satiric Invectives muſt be ſweeten'd with 
the Mixture of Pleaſantry and Wit, and agreeable Ruaillery, 
till both the Medicines are ſwallow' d, and in the Bowels per- 
form their Operation. The Raillery and Biting of Satire cor- 
rect the Perverſe, and deter others from falling into Folly and 
Vice. 

The Latin V. riters Decency negle&, 

But modern Readers challenge more Reſpect; 

And at immodeft Writings take Qffence, 
- Lf clean Expreſſions cover not the Senſe. 

Satire Huld be from all Obſceneneſs free, 

Not impudent, and yet f reach Modi ſiy. 


The Satiric Poet ſhould not expoſe Vice and Lewdneſs as 


Horace and Juvenal have done, in Words and Expreſſions that 


may corrupt the Innocent, whilſt they ſtrive to correct the 


Guilty. He muſt, therefore, carefully avoid all obſcene Words - 


and Images. 
| The Vice and folly be 3 Satire's Yah 
It muſt not on their Nature vere declaim. 

Tho- the Buſineſs of Satire be to call Men from Vice and 
Folly, and invite them io Wiſdom and Virtue, yet it is by no 
means to waſte itſelf on Diſquiſitions on the Nature of Virtue 
and Vice, which is the proper Buſineſs of Moral Philo/ophy. 
In ſhort, this Poem requires for its Author, a Man of Wit and 
Addreſs, Sagacity and Eloquence ; and a re that is not 
oppolite to Mirth and Pleaſautry, 


No 
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No Parts diſtinct does biting Satire know, | 
And without certain Rules its Courſe will go. 
Of+ by Inſinuation 7 begins, 
And oft abruptly falls upon our Sins; 
But this Abruptneſs muſt regard the Whole, 
Which muſt its Words, and Manner too, controul. 


Satire has no certain nor diſtin Parts; ſometimes it begins 
| by infinuating itſelf by Degrees; but more commonly abruptly, 
and with Ardour. But tho' the beginning be abrupt, yet it 
ought to have a Reference and Regard to the Compoſition of 
the whole Body of the Poem. Examples you may fee in Ju- 
venal, tranflated by Mr. Dryden. 


Of avell- choſe Words ſome take not Care enough, 

And think they ſhou'd be (like the Subject] rough. 

But this great Work is more exafly made, 

And ſharpeſt Thoughts in ſmootheſt M. ids convey'd. 

Here, as well as in all Poems, there ought to be Care taken 

of the ſmooth flowing of the Verſe, which Mr. Dryden in his 
Mac Fleckno has perfectly obſerved, and ought to be the Model 
of our Verſe in n all Engliſh Satires. [6] 


Of COME DI. 


We come now to the Dramatic e which is muck the 


moſt uſeful and difficult, as well as delightful of any: We can 
ſcarce except a juſt Epic Poem, which has not been ſeen theſs 
1700 Years; for tho' that be more difficult becauſe of its Length 
and Variety, yet it is beyond Controverſy, leſs uſefu], and lefs 
capable of giving that ſtrong and lively Pleaſure which is to bs 
found in a juſt Tragedy. But we begin with Comedy. 


4 


* 


* — 


* See the firſt Satire of IUVENAL. | 

[4] Satire is allow'd to be an urbane, jocoſe, and biting 
Poem, form'd to reprehend corrupt Manners, and expoſe Im- 
probity of Life ; but yet there is no Certainty of the Etymo- 
logy of its Name. Some draw it from a Sort of Plate or 
Charger, in which the various ſort of Firſt. fruits were offer'd 
to Ceres; thus, ſay they, in Satire are handled various and 
different ſorts of Things or Subjects, with which it is, as it 
were, fill'd to Satiety ; ſo from Fulneſs or Satiety they draw 
Satire, Others derive it from the Dances of the Satyrs, leap- 
ing from ſide to fide, ſkipping and jumping this way and that. 
Or perhaps from the Satyrs themſelves, thoſe Gods having of 
old been often introduced into this ſort of 8 
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i: Comic Scenes the common Life we draw 
According to its Humours, Actions, Law, 
And Vice and Folly laughing, keep in awe. 
But what is yet a nobler, juſten End, 
To all the Charms of Virtue dats commend. 


Comedy imitates common Life in its Actions and Humours, 


laughing at, and rendring Vice and Folly ridiculous, and re- 
commending Virtue. It is indeed an Imitation of Life, the 


Mirror of Cuſtom, and the Image of Truth; and whatever 


Comeay follows not this Track, is unworthy of the Name. 
To four dſential Things au' affign a Part 
In every Comedy that's writ with Art; 
The Fable, Manners, Sentiments are theſe, 
And proper Diction that muſt all expreſs. 
The Fable is te Plot that is defign'd 
To imitate the Attions of Mankind. 
But withaut Manners theſe cannot be drawn, 
In them the Temper, and the Humour's ſhown ; 
As by the Sentiments theſe are made known, 
The Diction is the Language that daes ſhaw | 
in Words, the Sentiments that from them flow. 


COMEDY has Parts of Quality, and Parts of Quantity. 


Of the firſt kind there are four eſſential, the Fable, the Man- 
ners, the Sentiments, and the Didion; to which two are added, 
which only relate to the Repreſentation, viz. the Maſic and De- 
coration; without the firſt four Parts no Comeay can be written. 
For the Poet muſt neceſlarily invent the Matter, or Subjed on 
which he writes, and that is what we call the Fable or Plat: 
But ſince the Fable imitates, there is a Neceſſity that it ſhould 
have the Mannert, that is, nicely and juſtly expreſs the Tempers, 
Humours, or Mannirs of the ſeveral Dramatic Per/ons that are 
repreſented in Comedy, The Sentiments are added, becauſe we 
muſt diſcover by them the Senſe and Opinion of them in 
Words; and becauſe the Sentiments are, and mult be expreſſed 
more plainly by Words, the Diction obtains its Place in theſe 
four Parts of Comedy. 

The Difference of the Per/o» much alters the Manners, and 
differences them from one another. For theſe Manners which 
are praiſe-worthy in one, are far from being ſo in another, 
being not at all convenient to his Character, and therefore to 
be diſpiaiſed. This we find in Arts themſelves ; for one of 
whe Vulgar gains Reputation by being a good Fidler or Piper; 
but this in a King is ridiculous and diſagreeable AC nity, 


4 
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A Woman has a juſt Praiſe for ſewing well, and working finely 
with her Needle; but this being no Manly Quality, is deſpica- 
ble in a Man. The Manners muſt therefore be agreeable to 
every Man's Station, dy wr or Years, and the like. And 
Life is the beſt Book to ſtudy theſe in, when we are once Ma- 
ſters of the Rules of Art. In the mean while learn theſe fol- 
lowing Verſes out of Horace, of what is proper to the ſeveral 
Ages and Stations of Man, that you may not err againſt them: 
They are found thus in blank Verſe, in 8 Lord e 3 
Tranſlation; ; 


One that has "0 learn'd to ſpeak and go, 

Lowes Childiſh Plays, is ſoon provok'd and pleas 4 

And changes ev'ry Hour his wwavering Mind. 

4A Youth, that firſt cafts off his 'Tutor's Yoke, 

Loves Horſes, Hounds, and Sports and Exerciſe 3 

Prone to all Vice, impatient of Repro; 

Proud, careleſs, fond, inconſtant, and profuſe. 

Gain, and Ambition rule our riper Years, 

And make us Slaves to Intereft and Power, 

Old Men are only walking Hoſpitals, | 

Where all Defetts, and all Diſeaſes croud, 

With reflleſs Pain, and more tormenting Fear; 

Lazy, moroſe, full of Delays, and Hopes, 

Oppreſs'd with Riches which they dare not uſe 5. 

Hl-natur'd Cenſors of the prefent Age, 

And fond of all the Follies of the paſt. 

Thus all the Treaſure of our flowing Years 

Our Ebb of Life for ever takes aauay. 

Boys muſt not have th ambitious Cares of Men, 

Nor Men the weak Anxitties of Age. 

Obſerve the Characters of thoſe that ſpeak, 

Whether an honeſt Servant or a Cheat, 

Or one whoſe Blood boils in his Youthful Veins, 
Ora grave Matron, or a buſy Nurſe, | 
Erxtorting Tradeſmen, careful Huſbandmen. 


"Theſe are the general Rules for thoſe Characters, that fall 
under them; but Humour being eſſential to Engliſh Comeay, Wwe 
muſt ſee what that is. | 


Suberdinate Paſſion «ve Humour name, 


By which our Bards have gain'd peculiar 1 5 
Each Paſſion does a double Face confeſs, 


The ſtrong is Tragic, Comic is the leſs. 
| 4” Here 
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Here Affectation ſome to Humour add, * 
By that are ſome ridiculouſly mad. # 
Whatever Humours you at firft befttav, * 
.T hboſe-to the End your Poffions fill muſt ſhow, vn { 
Theſe muſt be uppermoſt in all they db. 


Humour is ſaid by the Critics to be a ſubordinate, or a weaker 

Paſſion, and that in Perſons of a lower Degree than thoſe that 
are fit for Tragedy; and it is more viſible in the lower ſort of 
People, whoſe Characters are therefore fitter for Comedy. Every 
Paſſion has two different Faces; one that is ſerious, great, ter- 
rible, ſolemn, that is for n and another that is low, 
comical, ridiculous. 
Affectation is thought alſo to be. a Character fit for Comedy, 
2s being highly ridiculous, and capable of being corrected by it. 
Vour Characters muſt always retain the ſame Humour through 
the Play, which you give them at bert, or elſe tis abſurd and 
prepoſterous. 


Expoſe no fingle Fop, but hs the Load, 

More equally, and ſpread the Folly broad ; 

The other Way is wulgar : Of aue ſee 

The Fool derided by as great as he: 

Il Poets fo will one poor Fop devour ; | 
But to colled, like Bees, from every Flow'r 
Iugredients to compoſe this' precious Juice, 
-Which ſerwes the World for Pleaſure, and for Ul, 
In ſpight of Faction will our Favour find, 

And meet with the Applauſe of all Mankind. 


The Poet ſhould not pick out any one particular Fop he may 
meet with in his Converſation, but from the general Follies 
form a Character that may be of Uſe to many, and a Diverſion 
to all. 

All Fools in this ſpeak Senſe, as if poſleſt, 
And each by Inſpiration breaks his Feſt, 
F once the Tuſineſs of each Part be loſt, 
We well may laugh, but at the Poct's Ooh. 
That filly bing Men call Sheer Wit avoid, 
With which our Age ſo nauſcouſſy is cloy'd : 
Humour 17 a//, Wit fou d be only brought 
To turn e TE ſome proper Thought. 


"Tis a Breach of Character to make the Coxcombs ſpeak 


Wit and fine — and therefore or for nothing. Humour 


is 
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is the true Wit of Conedy 1 ; the fine- 'Thikgy, the e is 
ny” for Epigram. 

| The Parts of Quantity are Ileus four ; 

The Entrance does the Characters explore : 

And to the Action ſomething does proceed, 

The Working up, Action and Warmth doth breed, 

e Counter-turn dhe Expectation croſs, 

But the Diſcov'ry /ettles all i th' Cloſe. 


The Parts of Quantity of a Comedy are four: the Entrance, 
which gives Light only to the Characters, and proceeds very 
little into any part of the Action. 2dly, The //or4ing up of the 
Plot, where the Play grows warmer, and the Deſign or Action 
of it is drawing on, and you ſee ſomething promiſing. 3d, 
The full Growth of the Plot, which we may properly call the 
Counter-turn, deſtroys the Expectation, and embroils the Action 
in new Difficulites, leaving you far diſtant from the Hopes, in 
which it found you. 4% %, The Diſcovery or Unravelling of 
the Plot, where you ſee all things ſettling again on the ſame 
Foundation. The Obſtacles, which hindered the Deſign or 
Action of the Flay, once removed, it ends with the Reſem- 
blance of Truth, and Nature, and the Audience are fatisfied 
| with the Conduct 8 

But our Plays being divided into Acts, I ſhall add a Word 
about them. There muſt be no more, nor leſs, than five Acts; 
this is a Rule of 1700 Years ſtanding at the leaſt. 

The firſt contains the Matter or Argument of the Fable, 
With the ſhewing the principal Characters. The ſecond brings 
the Affairs of Buſineſs into Act. The third furniſhes Obſtacles 
and Difficulties. The fourth either ſhews how thoſe Difficul- 
ties may be removed, or finds new in. the Attempt. The fifth 


puts an End to them all, in a fortunate Diſcovery, and ſettles 


all as it ſhould be. 


15 „ 
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CHAP. I 


Of TRAGEDY. 


O N E only Action, that's entire and grave, 

And of juſt Length, the Tragic Muſe muſ? Have 
The Object of its artful Imitation, 

And Ge evithout the Help of the Narration, 

By the firong Pow'r of Terror and Compaſſion, 

All Sorts of Pa ſſion perfectly refines, 

And what in us to Paſſion elſe inclines. 


As all other Parts of Poetry are Imitations, fo is Tragedy ; 
for the beſt Criticks define it thus: — “ Tragedy is the Imitation 
* of one grave and intire Action, of a juſt Length, and which 
* without the Aſſiſtance of Narration, by the Means of Terror 
« and Compaſſion, rfectly refines in us all Sorts of Paſſions, 
* and whatever is lle them.” 

Thus Tragedy is the Imitation of ſome one Ation, and not 
of all the Actions of a Man's Life ; and *tis equally plain, that 
there is no room for any thing in this Poem (the moſt uſeful 
and noble of all Poeſy) but what is grave and ſerious. This 
Action muſt be intire; it muſt have a Beginning, Middle, and 
Find. The Beginning is that before which we have no need 
to ſuppoſe any neceſſary Cauſe of it; the DMiddl: is all that this 
Beginning produces : and the End is that after which nothing 
ij neceſſarily ſuppoſed to compleat the Action. It mult be of 
a juſt Length, that is, it muſt not be ſo long as that of an He- 
roic Poem, nor fo ſhort as a ſingle Fable. The excluding Nar- 
ratio, and the confining it to Terror and Compaſſion, diſtin- 
guiſhes it from an Heroic Poem; which may be perfect without 
them, and employs Admiration. By the refining the Paſſions, 


we mean not Extirpation, but the reducing them to juſt Bounds | 


and Moderation, which makes them as uſeful as neceſſary. For 
by ſhewing the Miſeries that attend the Subjection to them, it 
teaches , to watch them more narrowly ; and by ſeeing the 


great Misfortunes of others, it leſſens our own, either preſent 
or to come. 


There is no Alion that PS not —_ | 
From Manners, and the Sentiments indeed, 
And therefore theſe, in this ſublimer Art 


Of Tragedy, muſt claim efſential Part, 
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As Tragedy is the Imitation of an Action, not of Inelinations 

or Habits, ſo there is no Action that does not proceed from 

the Manners and the Sentiments; and therefore the Manners and 

the Sentiments are eſſential Parts of Tragech, for nothing but 

theſe can diſtinguiſh an Achion. The Manners form, and the 
Senti ments explain it, diſcovering its Cauſes and Motives. 


All Tragedies four Parts diſtin db claim, 
Fable the fir, and Principal we name; 
The Manners and the Sentiments ſucceed, 
And the laſt Place to Diction 7s decreed. 


There is no Subject of a Tragedy where theſe following Parts 
are not to be found; the Fable, the Manners, the Sentiments, 
and the Di#ion. Some add the Decoration, becauſe that de- 
notes the Place; and every Action requiring ſome Place, the 
Decoration is, in ſome meaſure, the Object of the Poet's Care, 
that the Place may be proper for the Repre/entation. The chief 
and much moſt conſiderable, is the Fable, or the Compoſition 
of the Incidents, which form the Subject of the Tragedy. For 
Action being the Object of the Imitation of this ſort of Poetry, 
muſt be the moſt conſiderable ; J the Action conſiſts of the 
Incidents and their Conduct, whiqh is the Fable: The Fable 
muſt be the moſt conſiderable; and all the Beauties of Manners, 
Diction, and Sentiments, can't make amends for the Defects of 
this. The general End that Mankind propoſe, is to live hap- 
pily, but to live happily is an Action; for Man is either happy 
or miſerable by his Act ions, not Manners. Tragedy only 
adds them for the Production of Actions. The Fable being 
therefore the End of 7ragedy, as being the Imitation of the 
Action, it muſt be of the greateſt Importance; for ſo is the End 
in all Things. | EET 

The Manners next, by the Dramatic Laws, | 
A. thiy of Action are the Source and Cauſe, f 

Demand cur Study, and our utmoſt Care; . q 


By thoſe the Perſons their Defigns declare, 
And from each other beſt diftinguiſh'd are. 


The Manners are the moſt conſiderable next to the Fable; 
For as Trageay is the Imitation of an Action, ſo there are no 
A#ions without the Manners, as no Effect without a Cauſe. 


The Manners diſtinguiſh Character from Character, and diſ- 


cover the Inclination, of the Speaker, and what Part, Side, or 


Courſe he will take on any important and difficult Emergence, 


and let us Know how he will behave himſelf before we ſee the 
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Actions. If Pride, Choler, Piety, or the like, be the Man- 


ners of the Hero, we may know that he will follow the Dic- 
tates of the prevailing cafſion of his Character. 


The Sentiments obtain the next Degree, 
Tho leaſt in Excellence of all the Three; 
_ The Sentiments the Manners do declare, 


But muſt with Truth and Likelihood cobere. 
The Sentiments are next in degree of Excellence to the Fable 


and the Manners: For theſe are for the Manners, what the 


Manners are for the Fable, The Action cannot be juſtly imi- 
tated without the Manners, nor the Manners without the Sen- 
"timents, In theſe we muſt regard Truth and Veriſimililude: As 
when the Poet makes a Maaman ſpeak juſt as a Madman does; 
or as it is probable he wou'd do. For this ſee King Lear in 
 Shakeſpear. © 

825 The Diction muſt the Sentiments unfo/a, 

Which in their proper Language muſt be told. 


The Diction or Language of 7 ragedy can demand but the 
fourth Flace in the eſſential Parts, and is of the leaſt Importance 
of any of them; yet muſt peculiar Care be likewiſe taken of 
this, that every Paſſion ſpeak in ſuch Words and Expreſions as 
are natural to it. 


Having thus ſeen the ſeveral Parts of Tragedy, and their Ex- 


cellence in regard of each other, we ſhall now proceed to give 
Directions neceſſary to the making each of them perfect, and 
to the knowing when they are ſo in what we read. 


Firſt on a Plot empliy thy careful Thoughts, 
And guard thyſelf againſt its uſual Faults : 

' Turn it wwith Time a thouſand fev'ral Mays; 
That ( as it ought ) gives ſure Succeſs to Plays. 


As the Plet, or Fable, is the chief Thing in Tragedy, ſo our 
Arſt and principal Care ought to be employ'd in contriving this 
Part with that Care, that each may produce and depend upon 
the former. This Part being performed with Skill, has given 
Succeſs to thoſe Plays which have been defective in all the 
ether Parts. 

Beſides the main Defign compos'd with Art, 

Each moving Scene muſt have a Plot apart. 

Contrive each little Turn, mark ery Place; 

As Painters firft chalk out the future Face. 

Yet be not fondly your own Slave for this, 
| But change e what appears amiſi. 
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As the main Plot, or Fable, conſiſts of many Incidents or 
Scenes, the Poet muſt "make a Draught of theſe before he begins 
to write; which will appear more plainly when we come to 
diſcourſe of the Iucidents. In this Scheme we muſt mark all 
the fine Touches of the Paſſions, and all the admirable Turns 
that produce them. But when we come to write, we may diſ- 


cover Faults in the firſt Draught, which we muſt correct. 


Each Tragic Action muſt be both entire, 

And of that Length which Tragedies require. 
Beginning it muſt hace, and Middle, and End, 

Each to produce the other flill muft tend. 

The Cauſe of Undertaking and Defign 

Of Action, to Beginning we confine ; 

All the Effefts and Obſtucles aue find 

In th' Execution, to Middl' are afſign'd. 

Th unrav' ling and difſolving of the Jams, 

With Fuſtice we the End do always name. 


Every A#ion, that is fit for a Tragic Imitation, ought not 
only to be intire, but of a j Length; that is, muſt have 
a Beginning, Middle, and End. This diſtinguiſhes it from mo- 
mentancous Achions, or thoſe which happen in an Inſtant, with- 
out Preparation or Sequel, which, wanting Extenſion, may 
come into the Jacidents, not build a Fable on. The Cauſe or 
Deſign of underſtanding an Action is the Beginning; and the 
Effects of thoſe Cauſes, and the Difficulties we find in the Exe- 
cution, are the Middle : The unravelling and diflolving theſe 
Difficulties, is the End. 

An Explanation of this will beſt appear by an Example, 
which we will take from the Plot of the Antigone of Sophocles, 
On the Death of the two Brothers, Eteocles and Polynicer, 

Creon, who ſucceeds them in the Kingdom of Thebes, prohibits 
the burying the Body of the latter, becauſe he invaged his Nati. 8 

Country with Foreign Troops, This Decree makes Antigone, 
auho was betrothed to Hæmon the Son of Creon, bury him, is 
diſcovered, and condemned to be bury'd alive: Creon could not 
be brought to relent by Hæmon, or Tireſias; and ſo Hzmon kills 
himſelf with ber: This makes Eurydice, his Mother, acftroy ber- 
ſelf; and Creon, in theſe Miſeries ſeeing the fatal * 
F his Decree, repents too late, and becomes miſerable. | 

The Beginning of this Action has no neceſſary Conſequence 
of the Death of Polynices, ſince that Decree might have been 
let alone by Creon, tho" it could not have been without that 
Death; ſo that the Aion naturally . with that Dia 
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The Middle is the Effects produced by that Decree, the Death 


of Antigone, Hermon, and Euryaice, which produce the End by 


breaking the Obſtinacy of Creon, and making him repent, and 


miſerable. Thus the Poet cannot begin or end his Action 
where he pleaſes, (which is the Fault of moſt of our old Plays) 
if he would manage his Subject with true Oeconomy and Beauty, 
For there muſt be the Cauſe or Beginning; the Ef of that 
Cauſe, which is naturally the Middle; and the unravelling or 
finiſhing of it, which is the End produced by the Midale, as 
that by the Beginning; the Middle ſuppoſes ſomething before 
it, as its Cauſe, and following, as its Effect; the Beginning 
ſuppoſes nothing before, and the End nothing to follow, to 
make the Action complete. | 


The Unities of Action, Time, and Place, 
F well objerv'd, give Plays a perfect Grace. 


The Subject of a Tragedy ſhould be of a juſt Extent, neither 
too large nor too narrow, but that it may be ſeen, viewed, 
and conſidered at once, without confounding the Mind, which 
if too little or narrow, it will do; nor make it wander to 
diſtract it, as it will do if it be too large and extenſive. That 
is, the Piece ovght to take up juſt fo much 7me as is neceſſary 
or probable for the introducing the Incidents with their juft 


Preparation. For to make a good Trageay, that is, a juf 
Imitation, the Action imitated onght not, in Reality, to be 


longer than the Repreſentation ; for this makes the Likere/s 
greater, and by conſequence more perfect. But fince there are 
Actions of ten or twelve Hours, we muſt bring ſome of the 
Incidents into the Intervals of the 4s, the better to deceive 
the Audience. | 
Next, the Unity of Action is ſuch, that it can never be broke 
without deſtroying the Poem. This Unity is not preſerved by 
repreſenting of ſeveral Actions of One Man; as of /ulius Cæſar, 
of Anthony, or Brutus; for then the Poet has no Reaſon to 
begin at any certain Place; and Shakeſpear might have brought 
his Play down to the laſt Emperor of Rome, as well as to the 
Death of Prutus. ks See 
But this Unity of Aion does not exclude the various Undcr- 
Actions, which are perfectly dependent on, and contribute to 
the chief, and which without it are nothing. Nor does this 
Exception make for our filly Under- Plots, which have nothing 
to do with the main Deſign, but is another Tt: as draft us 
and Earydice in Dryden's Oedipus, which are a! © Hable. In 


the Orphan the 4#ion is One, and every Part or; Under- Aim 


ar les 
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carries on and contributes to the main Action or Subject. Thus 
the different Actions of different Men are not more diſtinctly 


different Actions than thoſe of One Man at different Times. 


Whatever can be tranſpoſed, or left out, without a ſenſible 
Maim to the 4&7en, has nothing to do there. | 


The Tragic Perſon is ns certain Man, | | 
The Bard PARTICULARS woru'd draw in vain 
For to no Purpoſe is that uſeleſs Draught, 
By which no moral Leſſons can be taught. ; 
Great Homer, in th Achilles, whom he drew, 
Sets not that one ſole Perſon in our Vie ; 
But in that Perſon to explain aid chuſe 
What Violence and Anger wou'd produce. 


The Poet is not obliged to relate Things juſt as they hap- 


pened, but as they might, or ought to have happened: That 


15, the Action ought to be general, not particular; for parti- 


tular Actions can have no general Influence. Thus Homer, in 


Achilles, intends not the Deſcription of that ane individual Man, 
but to ſhew what Violence and Anger would make all Men of 
that Character ſay or do: And therefore Achilles is a general 
and alligorie Perſon, and ſo ought all Tragic Heroes to be, 
where they ſhould ſpeak and act neceſſarily, or probably, as 
all Men ſo qualified, and in thoſe Circumſtances. would do; 
differing from Hiftory in this, that Tragedy conſults not the 
Truth of what any particular Perſon did ſay or do, but only 
the general Nature of ſuch Qualities, to produce ſuch Horde, 
2nd ſuch Actionn. Tis true, that Tragedy ſometimes makes 
uſe of true Names, but that is to give a Credibility to the 
Action, the Perſons ſtill remaining general. The Poet may 
take Incidents from Hiſtory and Matter of Fact, but then they 
muſt have that Probability and Likelihood which Art requires ; 
for there are many Actions which have really been done, 
which are not probable; and then Hiſtory will not juſtify the 
Poet in making uſe of them. . | 


The Tragic A#ion, to be juſt and right, 
Both Terror and Compaſſion muff excite. 


The Action that muſt be imitated in Tragedy, beſides the 
former Properties, muſt excite Terror and Compaſſion, and 
not Admiration ; which is a Paſſion too weak to have the 
Effect of Tragedy, Terror and Pity are raiſed by Surprize, 
when Events are produced out of Cauſes contrary to our 


Expectation; that b, when the Incidents produce 4 
| N 
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other, and not merely follow after each other. For if it do not 
neceſſarily follow, it is no Incident for Trageay. 


Too Kinds of Fables Tragedy allows, 

The ſimple this, the implex that awvows. 

7 he ſimple does no Change of Fortune know, 
Or in the End does no Diſcov*ry bow z 

The implex either one or both contains, 

So greater Beauty and Perfection gains. 


As the Actions which Tragedy imitates, ſo are all its Fable, 
fimple or implex. The imple is that, in which there is neither 
a Change of the Condition or State of the principal Perſon or 
Perſons, or a Diſcovery ; and the unravelling of the Plot is 
only a ſingle Paſſage of Agitation, of Trouble, or Repoſe and 
Tranquillity. The implex Fable in which the principal Perſon 
or Perſons have a Change of Fortune, or a D//covery, or both; 


which is the moſt beautiful and leaſt common. In the Anti gone 


of Sophocles, the Argument of which we have before given 
you, there is the Change of the Fortune of Creon, and that 


produced by the Effect of his own Decree and Obſtinacy ; but 


in his Ocdifzs and Electra there is both a Change and Di/covery; 
the firſt to Miſery, the latter to Rewenge and Happin:ſs, Ocdipus, 
with his Change of Fortune, diſcovers, that he is the Son of 
Focafla and Laius, and ſo is guilty of Inceſt and Parricide. 
But Electra diſcovers Oreftes to be her Brother, and by that 
changes her Miſeries into Happineſs, in the Revenge of her 
Father's Death. In the /phigenia in Tauris of Euripides 
(wiitten by Mr. Dennis in Engliſh) Iphigenia making a Diſ- 
covery that Ore/es is her Brother, changes both their Fortunes 
from Deſpair to a happy Eſcape from the barbarous Altars of 
Taurica. But the Charge can neither be neceſſary nor probable 
(without which Qualities it is of no Value) if it be not the na- 
tural Reſult, or at leaſt the Effect of the foregoing Actions, 
or of the Subject itſelf. As in Oedipus : For Zgeon, who comes 
to bring him agreeable News, and which ought to have deli- 
vered him from thoſe Apprehenſions into which the Fear of 
committing Inceſt with his Mother had thrown him, does quite 
the contrary, in diſcovering to him who and what he is. The 
Fact is thus, —-7 Menger from Corinth brings Oedipus Word 
of the Death of Po ybus, and invites bim to take Poſeſſion of 
that Kingdom; but he, afraid of ccmmitting the Inceſt the Ora- 
cle had told him of, believing Polybus to be his Father, declared 


. be would never go to the Place where his Mother was. The 
_ Corinthian told bim that he did not know himſelf, ard fo di 


| furb'd 
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furb'd himſelf about nothing; and fo thinking to do Oedipus 
a ſignal Piece of Serwice, by delivering him from his Fears, in- 
forms him, that Polybus and Merope were not his Fathen or 
Mather; which began the Diſcovery, ' that caſt him into the 
molt terrible of his Misfortunes. | 1 


IWhat in the Drama we DISC OV RV call, 
May in the Netion of Remembrance fall. | 
For, by remembring, the chief Perſons move 
From Ignorance to Knowledge, which or Love 

Or Hatred in them always muſt produce, 

And all their Happincſs or Miſcry induce. 


Diſcovery being here uſed for a Term of Art, and therefore 
ſignifying more than in its vulgar Acceptation, you muſt know, 
that here it means a Diſcovery, which is made by the principal 
Characters; by remembring or calling to Mind either one ano- 
ther, or ſomething of Importance to their Change of Fortune, 
and is thus defined. /he DISCOVERY CHANGE, 
which bringing us from Igrorance to Knowleage, produces either 
LOVE or HATRED in thiſe whom the Poet has a Deſign to 
nale either Happy or Miſerable. That is, it ought not to be 
in vain, by leaving thoſe who remember one another in the 
ſame Sentiments they were'in before ; it muſt produce either 
Love or Hatred in the principal, not inferior Characters. But 
thoſe Diſcoveries which are immediately followed by the 
Change of Fortune, are the moſt beautiful ; as that of Oedipus, 
for the Diſcovery of his being the Son of Jocaſta and Laius, 
immediately makes him of the moſt happy, the moſt miſerable; 
And this Cataſtrophe or ending, which has a Change of Fortune 
immediately after the Diſcovery, will always produce Terror 


and Pity in the End and Aim of Tragedy. We ſhall ſay ſome- . 


thing of the ſeveral Sorts of Diſcoveries, after the Manners, on 
which they have ſome Kind of Dependence. ky 


FNeject that wulgar Error, which appears 
So fair, of making perfect Characters, | 
There's no ſuch Thing in Nature, and you'll drany 
A faultleſs Monſter, which the World ne er ſaw : 
Some Faults muſt be, which his Mi:fortunes drew, 
But ſuch as may d:ſerve Compaſſion too. 


The next Thing which we are to conſider, are the Chanel 1 


Thoſe which are to compoſe a perfect Tragedy, muſt be neither 
perfealy wirtuous and innocent, nor ſcandalouſly wicked. Ta 
make a perfectly virtuous and innocent Character unfortunate, 


excites 


\ 
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Eccites. Horror, not Terror, nor Compaſſion, To puniſh the 
Wicked, gives indeed a fort of Satisfaction, but neither Terrer 
nor Pity; which are the Buſineſs of Tragedy. For what we 
never think ourſelves capable of committing, we can never pity, 
But the Characters of a perfeZ Tragedy ſhould be the Medium 
between both, but rather good than 52d. Thus the Uramatic 
Perſon ſhould not draw his Misfortunes on himſelf by /p-rlative 
Wickeaneſs, or Crimes notoriouſly /cand-lous, but by involun- 
tary Faults, that is, Frailties proceedirg from the Exceſs of 
Paſſion. We call them inwoluntary Foults, which are com- 
mitted either by Ignorance, or Imprudence againſt the natural 
Temper of the Man, when he is tranſported by a violent Paſſion, 
which he could not ſuppreſs; or by ſome greater or external 
Force, in the Execution of ſuch Orders, which he neither 
could nor ought to diſobey. The Fault of O. pus is of the 
firſt Sort, tho he be alſo guilty of the ſecond. That of 7 hyeftes, 
in the murdering his Nephews, of the ſecond, wiz. a vio- 
lent Paſſion of Anger and Revenge. That of Oreſies, in the 
killing of his Mother for the Death of his Father, of the third; 
being ordered to do it by the Oracle of the Gods. PTis true 
our Ocaipus is made ſovereignly virtuous ; but all that Sophocles 
gives him, are Cœurc ge, good Fortune, and Judgment, Qualities 
equally common to the good and the bad, and to thoſe who are 
made up of Virtues and Vices. Sophocles has indeed ſhewn 
him a Character that has a Mixture of Virtue and Vice. His 
Vices plaioly are, Pride, Violence, Anger, Raſhneſs and Im- 

dence; ſo that it is not for lis Parricide and Inceſt that he 
is puniſhed, for they were the Effect of his Curioſity, Raſlineſs, 
Pride, Anger, and Violence, and the Puniſhment of them. 


And thoſe are the Vices Sophocles would correct in us by his 
Example. | 


Tæuo ſev'ral Ends the Fable may obtain, 

Either the Perſons happy may remain, 

Or fink beneath the cruel Hand of Fate ; 

Or «l/e it may obtain a double State. 

Good fir the Good, and Bad for thoſe who err, 
Toe fingle and unhappy flill prefer. 

The Fable may have either a ſingle End or Cataſtrophe, or 
one that is deuble; one that is happy, or one that is unhappy ;- 
or one that is happy for the Good, and unhappy for the Gui. 
But that which is beſt, is the ſingle and unhappy, for that will 
molt likely produce Terror and Pity, | 


A 
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As Incidents the Fable do compoſe, 
So ftill ane muſt confider moſt in Thoſe 
Which Pity will, and Terror moſt diſcloſe. 
All Juch Events tauixt Friends are only found, 
From Others nothing Tragic can redound. 
IVhen the Friend's Hand againſt a Friend is arm d, 
We find our Hearts on either Side alarm'd, 
Thus auben aue ſee the Son's unballow'd Knife 
Vith impious Rage afſault a Parent's Life ; 
hen Ignorance or Rage the Parents move, 
To point the Steel againſt the Child they love, 
Fear and Compaſſion ev'ry Breaſt will prove. 

Terror and Compaſſion being the chief End of Tragedy, and 
chat being only produced by the Fable, let us confider what 
I lncidents (for ſuch compoſe every Fable) are the molt pro- 
active of thoſe two Paſſions, 

All Zzci4zzs are Events that happen between ſome-body or 
, Wother ; and all Zzidents that are terrible, or pitifal, happen 
, Jetween Friends, Relations, or the like; for what happens be- 
e wirkt Enemies, can have no Tragical Effect. Thus, when a 


rocber is going to kill (or kills) a Brother; a Father, his San, 


u er a Son his Father ; the Mother the Son, or the Son the Mother g 
e It is very terrible, and forces our Compaſſion, Now all theſe 


n Actions or Events may be thus divided, into thoſe which the 


Actor performs with an intire Knowledge of what he does, of 


0reftrs, when he kill'd his Mother, and the like ; Or thoſe, 
where the Actor does not know the Guilt of the Crime he 
ommits, or is going to commit, till after the Deed is dope, 
when the Relation of the Perſons they have deftroy'd is difs 
over'd to them. Thus 7elegonus: did not know twas his Fa» 
ther LI whom he mortally 8 he had done it. 

he third Sort of Iacidents, and which is the moſt beautiful, is 
hen a Man or Woman is going to kill a Relation, who is not 
nown to him or her, and is prevented by a Diſcovery of their 
Friendſhip and Relation. The 5% is the worſt, and the 1ſt 
teſt ; the ſecond next in Excellence to the third, becauſe here is 


or 
y Wt Ocdipus killing his Father Lows. | 
ty: In Manners wwe four Qualities db ſce; 
will They muſt good, like, conver ient, equal be. 
The Manners fully mark'd, we here call good, 
4 When by their Words their Bent is underſtood ; 


What 


187 


ö going to do; as Medea, when ſhe kill'd her Children; or 


othing flagitious, and inhuman, but the Sin of Ignorance; for 
en the Diſcovery is wonderfully pathetic and moving ; as that 
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i What Reſolutions they wwill furely take, © far 
' What they vill feck;, and what they will forſakez 1 
LIKENESS to well-known Characters relates, ſhou 


For Hiftory or Quality abates, 

Convenient Manners we thoſe ever coll, 

Which to each Rank, Age, Sex, and Climate Fall. 
Theſe Manners Poets always equal name, 

Which thro' the Drama always are the ſame, 
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We come now to the Manners, which are in the next degree 
of Excellence to the Fable. The Manners diſtinguiſh the Cha. 
racters; and if the Manners be ill exprefled, we can never be 
acquainted with them, and conſequently never be terrified by 
foreſeeing the Dangers they will produce to the Dramatic 
Perſons, nor melt into Pity by ſeeing their Sufferings. Al 
Dramatic Perſons therefore ought to have the Manners; that 
is, their Diſcourſe ought to diſcover their Inclinations, and 
what Reſolutions they will certainly purſue. The Manner 

therefore ſhould have four Qualities, and they muſt be, (1. 
good; (2.) like; (3.) convenient; (4.) equal. Good is when 
they are mark'd ; that is, when the Diſcourſe of the Perſons 
makes us clearly and diſtintly ſee their Inclinations, and what 
good or evil Reſolutions they are certain to take. Like only 
relates to known and publick Perſons, whoſe Characters are in bs 
Hiſtory, with which our poetic Characters muſt agree; that i, Diſc 
the Poet muſt not give a Perſon any Quality contrary to any of“ 
thoſe which Hiſtory has given him. We muſt remember, that ok 
the evil Qualities given to Princes, and great Men, ought tog n 
be omitted by the Poet, if they are contrary to the Characte U3/ 
of a Prince, &c, But the Vertues oppoſite to thoſe known Vice Vou 
ought not to be impoſed, by making him generous or liberal 
in the Poem, who was avaritious in the Hiſtory. The Mannes 
muſt likewiſe be convenient; that is, they muſt be agreeable tc 
the Age, Sex, Rank, Climate, and Condition of the Perſo: 
that has them: For this you may look back to what is quoted 
out of my Lord Roſcommor's Tranſlation of Horace, in what we 
have ſaid of Comedy. You muſt indeed ſtudy Mankind, and leſs : 
from them draw the Proprieties of Characters or Manners: It T 
would be well if you ſtudied Moral Philoſphy, to lead you inte 
the Study of Mankind. | | 
They muſt be cual; that is, they muſt be conſtant, o 


. conſiſtent, through the whole Character; or the Variety ot Lett 
Inequality of the Manners (as in Nature, ſo in this Draught o te 
* muſt be equal. The Fearful muſt not be brave, not the __ 
fearfu 
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fearful : The Avaritious muſt never be liberal, and the like. 1 
Shakeſpear is excellent in this Diſtinction of Characters, and he _ 
ſhould be thoroughly ſtudied on this Head. | 


One 2uality effential does remain, 5 11 


By which the greateſt Beauty they obtain. 
7 he Manners muß fo rigularly fa 
That to Neceſſity their Birth they owe. 

No vicious Quality muſt be their Lot, 
But what is netaſul to promote the Flot. 


Beſides the four Qualities we have mentioned, there is a 
bel ich eſſential to their Beauty, that is, that they be neceſſary : 


by That is, that no vicious Quality or Inclination ought to be given 1 
Mean Poetic Perſon, unleſs it appears to be abſolutely neceſ- 9 
1 ary, or requiſite to the carrying on of the Action ; as all thoſe 1 
n nentioned in Oedipus were, to the promoting that Fable. 3 
nd Three forts of Diſcoveries are found 3 053 t —_ 
ert In the Dramatic Poets to abound : 131452631] 1 
1. The firſt by certain Marks the Bus neſi db, | 87 
en Whether from Chance or Nature they accrue ; © LEN 1 
nl £4: Scars, or Moles, that in the Body lie, 3 14 it 18 
nat - Or certain Tokens which thoſe Marks ſupply. 01% 
'y Having run through the Manners, I now-return to the 1 
„ Diſcoveries, becauſe (well manag'd) they add a wonderful 413 
beauty to the Piece, tho! it is indeed a Beauty almoſt intirely $a 
baunknown on our Stage. The „ ſort of Diſcovery is by cer- Wh! 


ein Marks in the Body, either natural or accidental. Thus 


del et having formerly, before the Trojan War, received a ny 
ol ound in his Thigh, by a Boar, in the Mountain of Par- 17 
rel %u, when he returned incagnito home, the Nurſe who waſh'd | #38 
„lis Legs diſcovered him by the Scar of that Wound. Tho' 1 
toll theſe be the leaſt beautiful Diſcoveries, yet they may be uſed | " 
fnffÞlvith more or leſs Art: As that we have juſt mentioned of 1 
ted es was artful and fine; but when he is fain to ſhe it him- 1 
wall to the Shepherds, to confirm them that he is Ulyſſes, it is — 


and leſs artfol. 5 | 
1 The ſecond Way is by 'Tokens ; as, the Caſket of Things 
not which the Prieſt had found with en, when he was expoſed, KIN 


D 
— { 2 


diſcovers Creuſa, whom he was going to kill, to be his Mo- 1 
ther. And Oreſtes, when he had found out Ipbigenia by her 4 
ollLetter, which ſhe was going to ſend to him by Pylages, is fain 1 
he's tell particular Tokens in her Father's Palace, to make him- 1 
aud ſelf be believed to be Orefies, For theſe Tokens are no great 1 
matter 1 
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matter of Invention, fince the Poet might have made them 6 


twenty other Ways. 


Third from Remembrance takes 17 pleaſing Riſe, 
And forces the Diſcov ry from the Eyes, 

The fourth /ort ve in Reaſoning de find, 

Which brings the unknown Objed to the Mind. 
Thus when Oreſtes ſaau the fatal Knife | 
With impious Blow directed to his Life, 

Thus to the Goddeſs in Deſpair did call, 

Ah ! muſt 1then like Iphigenia fall? 


| The third ſort of Diſcovery is what is made by Remem- 
drance; that is, when the Sight, or Hearing, of any thing 
makes us remember our Misfortunes, &c. Thus when UA 


heard Demodocus ſing his Actions at Troy, the Memory of them 
ſtruck him, and drew Tears from his Eyes, which diſcovered 


him to Alcinous. The fourth ſort of Diſcoveries are made by 
Reaſoning ; as Iphigenia i in /Z/chylus, Hither is a Man com 
like me; no body is like me but Oreſtes ; it nuiſt therefore. be Oreſtes, 
And in the {phigenia of Polyides, a Greek Poet, Oreftes kneeling 

at the Altar, and Juſt opening his Boſom to receive the ſacred 
Knife, cries out, Jig not ſufficient that my Si ſter has been ſacri- 
ficed to Diana, but I muft be fo too. 


The fineſt ſort is that which ariſes from the Subject, or In- 


cidents of the Fable; as that of Oedipus from his exceſſive Cu- 


rioſity, and the Letter that phigenia ſent by Pylades; for it was 
very natural for her on that Occaſion to ſend that Letter. We 
have been forced to make mention of Greek Plays, becauſe we 


have not yet had any thing of this kind, but in thoſe take: 
from thoſe Poets ; but our AY and Iphigenia will ſhew th 
in — meaſure. 


The Sentiments here next a ume their Place, 

To which to give their juft and proper Grace, 
The Poet flill muſt look within to find 

The ſecret Turns of Nature in the Mind. 

He muſi be ſad, be proud, and in à Storm, 

And to each Characler his Mind conform: 

The Proteus muſt all Shapes all Paſffions wear, 

I he auou d haue juſt Sentiments afpear ; 

Think not at all auhere ſining Thoughts to place, 

But what a Man wou'd ſoy in ſuch a Caſe. 


- now to the Sentiments. 


Jour 
leaſt 
Having done with the Fable, Incidents and Manners, we comP"op 


T 


BaVva 
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The Poet here muſt not be content to look into his Mind, 

to ſee what he himſelf would think on ſuch an Occaſion, but 
he muſt put himſelf into the Paſſion, Quality, and 'Temper of 
the Character he is to draw; that is, he muſt aſſume thoſe 
Munners he gives each Dramatic Ferſon, and then ſee what Sen- 
timents or 'Thoughts ſuch an Occaſion, Paſſion, or the like, 
will produce And the Poct muſt change the Habit of his 
Mind, and aſſume a new Perſon, as a different Character or 
Perſon ſpeaks, or he will make all ſpeak alike, without any 
Diſtinction of Character. But this can't be done, but by a 
ſtrong Imagination, and great Genius. | | 


eue to be learnt from the Art of Rhetoric ; for the Sentiments 
b being all that make up the Diſcourſe, they conſiſt in proving, 
J refuring, exciting, and expreſſing the Paſſions, as Pity, Anger, 


Thing. The Reafons of Poets and Orators are the ſame, 
when they would make Things appear worthy of Pity, or ter- 
rible, cr great, or probable ; tho ſome Things are render'd ſo 
by Art, and ſome by their own Nature. | 


Wiſe Nature by 7 aritty does pleaſe, 
With diff ring Paſſions in a diff 'ring Dreſs : 
Bold Anger in rough haught; Words appears, 


In- Sorrow in humble, and diſſolves in Tears. 

u- Make not your Hecuba awith Fury rage, ; 
Was And ſotau a canting Spirit on the Stage: 

Wl There fwoln Expreſſions, and 4 fected Noiſe, 
well - Show like ſome Pedant that declaims to Boys. 

ker In Sorrow you muſt ſofter Methods keep, | 
thus And, to excite our Tears, your ſelf muſt wap. 


| Theſe noiſy Words which in ill Pluys are found, 
Come not from Hearts that are in Sadneſs drown'd. 
To pleaſe, you muſt a hundred Changes try; 
Sometimes be humble, then muſt ſoar on high ; 
In nat'ral Thoughts muſt evry-where abound, 
Be eaſy, pleaſunt, ſolid, and profound. 
To theſe you muſt ſurprizing Touches join, 
And ſoeau us a new' Wonder in each Line, 


The Diction, or Language, is that which next comes under 
Jour Conſideration ; and tho? it is confeſſed, that it is of the 
caſt Importance of all thoſe Parts, yet when the Elocution is 
com proper and clegant, and varies as it ought, it gives a great, and 

advantageous Beauty to a Play ; and — we will not paſs 
Thi e ie 


We ſhall ſay no more of the Sentiments here, becauſe they 


Fear, and all the others, to raiſe or debaſe the Value of a 
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it over in ſilence. Some have been betray'd by their Ignorance 
of Art and Nature, to imagine that Milton's Stile, becauſe 
noble in the Epic, was beſt for Trageay, never reflect that 
he himſelf varied his Stile in his Sampſon Agoniſies, If you 
would therefore merit Praiſe, you muſt diverſify your gehe in- 
ceſſantly; too equal and too uniform a Manner then is to no 
purpoſe, and inclines us to ſleep. Rarely are thoſe Authors 

read, who are born to plague us, and who appear always whi- | 
ning in the ſame ungrateful Tone. Happy the Man, who can 

fo command his Voice, as to paſs without Conftraint from that 
which his gave, to that which is owing, and from that which 
is pleaſant, to that which is ſevere and ſolemn. Every Paſſion 
has its proper Way of ſpeaking, which a Man of Genius will 
eaſily derive from the very Nature of the Paſſion he writes, 
Anger is proud, and utters haughty Words, but ſpeaks in 
Words leſs fierce and fiery when it abates, Grief is more hum- 
ble; 'and ſpeaks a Language like itſelf, dejefed, plain, and fore 
rowful. 


| Soliloqui ies had of be very Fein 
Extremely ſhort, and ſpoke in Paſſion 600, . i 


Our Levers ta king to themſelves, for want 5 - 
Of others, make the Pit their Conſidant. = N 
Nor is the Matter mended yet, if thus Ha 1 " 
They truft a Friend only to tell it us, "1 
Th Occafion ſhou'd as naturlly fall, l 15 
As when Bellario conf: Mus all. „ = 3 


There is nothing more common in our Plays, tho! nothing ſo tan 
inartificial and unnatural, as the Perſons making long Speeches 772 
to themſelves, only to convey their Intentions and Actions to N and 
the Knowledge of the Audience: But the Pet ſhould take Care uz. 
to make the Dramatic Perſons have ſuch Confidants, as may 1; 
neceſiarily ſhare their inmoſt Thoughts, and then they would |: 
be more juſtly, and with more Nature, convey'd to the Au- :nq 
dience. A lively Picture of the abſurd Characters and Conduct N 1e 
of our Plays, take from the Duke of Backingham's Eſſay on rigb 
Poetry ; which being in Verſe may be got by Heart, and remem - | ther 
bered, and fo always about you, for the Teſt of any new Hero. of : 


 Firfta Soliloquy is calmly made, . mor 

I bere ev'ry Reaſon is exattly weigh d; not 
I bich once pei 22 , moſt opportunely comes | * 
. Here frighted at the Noiſe of Drums, wor 
For her 5 weet ſake, aubom at firſt Sight he leu, the 
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But ſome ſad Accident, tho yet unknown, 
42 this Pair, to leave the Sauain alone; : 
He firait grows jealous, yet we noa not cg, 
Aud, to oblige his Rival, needs will die: | 
Bu: " firf he makes a $ peech, awbercin he tells 
' The abſent. Nymph how much his Flame excels; I 
Aud yet bequeaths her generouſly now © 9 
To that dear Rival, whom he does not know ; 
IWho ftrait appears, (but, who can Fate avithRand ?) 
Too late, alas! to hold bis hafly Hand, | 
phat juſt has giv'n himſelf a cruel Stroke : \ 
At which this wery Stranger's Heart is 8 
He more to his new Friend than Miſtreſs kind,” ' © 
Moft ſadly mourns at being left behind; 
Of fuch a Death prefers the pleaſing Chara 
To _ and Rug in his 19 s Arms. 


G $4 Ya 
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of a EPIC or HEROIC POEM, 


An Epic Poem is a Diſcourſe invented with Art, t form the 
Manners by Inſtructiont, d. i/guiſed under the Allegory of an Action 
ehich is important, and which is related in 4 erſe in a delightful, 
probable, and wonderful Manner. 

That is, it is a Fable which conſiſts of two Parts; firſt of 
Truth, its Foundation, and Fiction which diſguiſes that Truth, 
and gives it the Form of a Fable. The Truth is the Moral, 
and the Fiction of the Actibn that is built upon it. Its Impor- 
tance diſtinguiſhes it from the Comedy, and its Relation from the 
Tragic Actions. The Action here, as in Trageay, muſt be one, 
and all its Epi/odes or Under-Actions are to be dependent on the 
main Action. It muſt be intire, that is, have a Begining, 
Middle and End. It muſt have the Mannert, that is, the Cha- 
raters maſt be diſtinguiſhed, and Manners muſt be neceſſary, 
and have thoſe Qualities inſerted already in Tragedy. 'The 
Incidents ought to be dblighiful, and to that End various, and 
rightly diſpoſed and ſurprizing- The Epiſodes ſhould be pa- 
thetic. The Sentiments will fall under the ſame Rules as thoſe 
of Tragedy, but the Diction is allow'd to be more lofty and 
more figurative, as being a Narration, and having Admiration, 
not Terror and Pity, for its End. 

We need ſay no more of this Poem, the Rules at large 
would be too extenſive for this Treatiſe, and but of little Uſe 
the Poem being not to be undertaken but by a Maſter, and by 
a Genius that does not appear once in a thouſand Years, | 
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| 8 "Mp 
$ H. 1. HET O RIC is the Faculty of diſcovering what Wl all, 


every Subject affords of Uſe to PERSUASION, N are 
And as every Author muſt invent or find out Ar- for 
guments to make his Subject prevail, diſpoſe thoſe Arguments, MW -- 
thus found out, into their proper Places, range them in their to 
juſt Order, and to the ſame End give them thoſe Embelliſh- Iſ eith 
ments and Beauties of Language which are proper to each Sub- % 
ject; and, if his Diſcourſe be to be deliver'd in Public, to utter % 
them with that Decency and Force, which may ſtrike the nor. 
Hearer : So this Art Perſuaſion is generally divided into four Il '*/+ 
Parts, Invention, Diſpoſition, Elocution or Language, and Deli- Y F 
very or Pronunciation. | 
F. 2. Invention is the finding out ſuch Motives, Reaſons or  [1:) 
Arguments, as are adapted to perſuade, or gain the ent or I.) 
Belief of the Hearer or Reader. per / 
. . Theſe Arguments may be divided into ertifcial and inar- f. 
' Rificial, The former are the proper Object of the Invention I Eg 
of him who writes; the latter the Author or Writer does not WW ea 
invent, but borrowing them from Abroad, applies and accom- Nor / 
modates them to his SubjeR. ſure 
The artificial Arguments are of three Sorts, Rea/ons or Neri 
Argumentations, the Manners, and the Paſſions The firſt T 
are to inform the Hearer's Judgment; the ſecond, to ingra- ¶ conc 
tiate with him, or win his /zc/ination or Favour ; the third, . 
to ve. | 5 may 
The Student, or Writer, is abundantly aſſiſted in finding out hear 
theſe Arguments, Reaſonings or Argumentations, by conſulting Itbe 
ſuch Heads, as contain, by general Conſent, or the Rules of $. 
Art, ſuch Proef5 or Evidences under them. 8 
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Some of theſe Heaps are general, others particular: The 
general contain thoſe Propoſitions which are common to all 
Subjefts or Cauſes ; and theſe the Maſters of this Art have 
agreed to be taube in Number, under theſe two Titles ; the firſt, 
p:/ible or impoſſible ; for whether we perſuade or diſſuade, praiſe 
or diſpraiſe, accuſe or defend, we muſt prove that the Fact or 
Subject has been, or is poible or impayrble to be done. 

The other Title is great or /mal!, and to this all Compari- 
ſons relate; as when we ſhew, that his is more or leſs bene- 
ficial or pernicious, more uſeful or unuſeful, more honourable 
or diſonourable, more juſt or equitable, unjuſt and illegal, 

„chan chat, 

Every Subject has, beſides. theſe general Heads common to 
al,, others particular to themſelves, from whence all Arguments 
„re drawn, which are pecu/iar to each Subject or Cauſe; and 
bor that Reaſon vary according to the Variety of that. 

„ All Cauſes, or Subjects of any Weight, are recommended 
r to the Reader or Hearer in one of theſe three Ways, vix. 
- Weither by Per ſua ſion or Diſſuaſion; Praiſe or Diſpraiſe ; Ac- 
. MW c/ation or Defence. And indeed, a Man can ſcarce write on 
er y Subject that requires or falls under Perſuaſion, but in a 


je nore or less important or extenſive Degree falls under one of 
Ir theſe Heads. 


. But thcſe differ from each other, as in the Parts, and Of- 
fce or Duty, as we have juſt ſeen; ard in the End doubly, 
or (1.) In regard of the Thing itſel f: (2.) and the Hearer. 
or U.) In regard of the Thing ; for the End propoſed by the 
ferſuafieve or diſſua ſi ve Diſcourſe, is Profit, Advantage or Be- 
r- ,t; by the Praiſe or Diſpraiſe, Honour ; and Right and 
Equity, by the Accuſation or Dęfince. (2.) In regard of the 
Hearer, becauſe the Object of him who writes in Perſuaſion 
or Diſua ſion, is Hope and Fear; in Praiſe and Diſpraiſe, Plea- 
we and Delight ; in Accuſation and Defence, Climenq or Se- 
verity. „ | 
The firſt has to do with the future, or Time to come; the ſe- 
cond moſt commonly with the preſent; and the third with the 
jaſt, The Hearers, in the important Subjects of each kind, 
may be conſider'd thus: A Man, or Men of Power in a State, 
put hear the firſt; Men of Pleaſure, or ſuch as are chiefly led by 
ing the Ear, the ſecond ; and a 7udge, or Senate, the laſt. 
of F. 3. When the Deſign of our Diſcourſes is to perſuade or 
IoHade, we muſt conſider the Matter or Subject of our Diſ- 
me courſe, or the Thing we mm render eligible or odious Ar 
| 1 
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thoſe Heads from whence Motives, Reaſons or Arguments are 
to be drawn, to bring about what we propoſe. 

The Subjef, or Matter, is whatever can be done, either 
in a public or private Capacity. Thoſe Subjects which have 
regard to a public Capacity, have been divided into five Heads. 
(x7) Funds, Rewenues, . and Pecuniary Matters. (2.) Peace or 
War. (z.) Garrijins or Forces, which are the Defence of 

Countries. (4.) Trade in Commodities, exported or import. 
ed. And, (5.) the Propoſal of Laws to be eſtabliſhed or 
abrogated. 

Private Subje&s are whatever may be of Advantage or r De. 
- triment to Particulars. 

The Heads from which Motives, Reaſons or Arguments 
are to be drawn, under this Diviſion of the Art of PER. 
SUASTON, are ix. The chief and moſt peculiar to this, 
is the profitable or bercficial, It farther borrows from the neu 
Kind, the honourable; and from Accuſvtion and Defence, the 
rightful or legal ; and from the me or general Heads, the 
palſible; and frames from all theſe a Judgment or Conjecture 0 
the Evert. | 

$. 4. We come now to preis or Diſoraiſe: And this fort 
of Diſcourſe' is threefold ; the firſt of Perſons real or imagi 
nary; the ſecond of Fats or Dreds ; and the third of 7 hings. 

In the Prai/e or Difpraife of real Perſons, the Order 1 Is either 
natural or artificial. 
The artificial is, when, withou regard to Time, we refer 
what we ſay to certain r as the Goods of Mind, of Bech 
or Fortune.” 
But the natural Methed is, when we ſtrictly colifie our 
ſelves to the Obſervation of the Order of Hiſtory. And thi 
is divided into -zhree Times, (1) That which preceded thi 
Birth of the Per/oz, who is the Subject of our Praiſe or Di) 
praiſe. . (2.) The Time of his Life; and, (3.) What follows 
his Death. | | | 

In the firſt Time, we muſt conſider the Progno/tics, Omer: 
Prophecies, and the like, if any ſuch there were, and his F. 
mily and Country; from which ariſes a twofold Praiſe : For 
theſe were really illuſtrious, we ſay, that ſuch a Perſon has com 
up to the ancient Honour of his Country and Family; or hi 
done Deeds worthy-ſuch a Cœuntry, and ſuch a Family. Ont 
contrary, if his Country or Family, or both, were obſcure, 
muſt ſhew, that he has ennobled and rhifed: the Obſcurity 
as by wok own proper Virtues and Worth, 
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Im the next 73 ime, which is that of his Life, we have four 
Things to conſider ; firſt, 'The Nature of his Body, as Healthy 
Rebuſineſs, Activity, Beauty ; and of his Mind, as Mit, Capa- 
rity, Judgment, Memory, &c. The ſecond is his Fortune or 
Riches, The third his Education, Iuſtitution, and Conduct of 
Life. The fourth his Actions, and their Circumſtances and 
Reavards. 


In the laſt plas, comes the Manner and Kind? of his Death, 


the Funeral Pomp, and the like; chiefly the Loſs, and the 


Grief that attended that Loſs ; to which may be ſubjoined a 
Conſolation for it. This is the Praiſe of the Per/on, let it be of 


an lexander, a Marlborough, a Peterbcrough, or the like. 


From hence we may eaſily gather the Praiſe of what we call 


an imaginary Perſon, as of Bucephalus, or the like; but this 1 is 


of little uſe, except a Sport of Fancy. 

When we undertake to praiſe Deeds or Actions, we are to 
make uſe of thoſe Heads of Arguments which are recurr'd to in 
the former Diviſions; fince we praiſe that here, which we would 
recommend or perſuade 3 in the other. 

There are here eight Heod:, from which we draw Materials 
of amplifying and ſetting off the Subject; for to the Praiſe of 
Deeds or Aions, it very much imports, that the Su4je# of our 
Praiſe did it either fi, fingly or alone, or with Hab, or chiefly, 
or principally, or at a neceſſary Exgence of Time, Place, or 
Juncture of Q Fairs, or often : Or that the Action has a great 
Regard to the Benefit, Reputation, and Glory of his Country; 
or that he, firſt of all Men, gained his Country new or freſh 
Honours, Dignity, Power, &c. 

When Things are the Subject of our Praiſe, the Method is 
not the ſame in all: For in the Praiſe of Cruntrics, Cities, and 
the like, we purſue very near the ſame Method, as in that of 


Perſons ; for that which in Men is Country and Family, is in 


Places the Founders, and the Princes who have there governed; 
that which in the former is Beauty of Body, is in theſe the Si- 
tuation: What in thoſe is the Virtue of the Mind, is the Ferti- 
lity, Wholcfonmeſs, wiſe Laws, &c. 

But in the Praiſe of other Things, as of Arts and Sciences, we 
have recourſe to the ſame Heads of Argument as in the Praiſe 
of Actions. The Homurableneſs is ſhewn in the efficient or pro- 
ductive Cauſes and Antiquity ; and the Utility or Benefit 


the Ec and Aim. 


$. 5. The laſt kind or fort of Subject of RHETORIC, 

is that which accuſes or d:fends, and the Heads of Arguments 

or Proofs in this vary according to the Variety of the State 
K 
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of the Cauſe, which is the Subject of our Accuſation or De. 
fence. 7 | | 
There are four States; the firſt inquires whether it be ſo or 
nat; the ſecond, what it is; the third, its Nature; the fourth, 
its Magnitude, or hoab great any Crime is. © 
Every Speech, or Oration of this kind, has one or more of 
theſe States. If there be more than One, they muſt either be 
of the ſame Kind, as if they all inquire <vhether it be or not; 
or they muſt be of ſeveral Sorts; as, one of the firſt, and an- 
other of the ſecond. 4 . 

F. 6. There are three Head of Argument which we conſult 
for Proofs in the firſt State, which we may call the State of Gueſs 
or Preſumption, viz, The Will, the Power, and Signs or Tokens, 

The Vill contains the Motiwes and Reaſoning. The Motives 
contain the 4ffedions or Paſſicne, which are urged as the i. 
cient Cauſe. The Reaſoning is drawn from the final Cauſes ; as 
from the Hope of Advantage and the like: And to the Power 
of Faculty, the Strength of Body, the Inclinations of the Mind, 
Riches, Capacity, Time, Place, the Proſpe& or Hopes of con- 
cealing the Fact, when committed, relate. Some of the Sign, 
or Tokens precede ; ſome attend, and ſome follow the Fact. 

$. 7. In the State, which inquires by vba? Name the Fat 
is to be called, we muſt endeavour. to confirm and make out 
our own Definition of it, and confute that of the Adverſary, 
As when the Accuſed ſhall acknowledge that he had taker ſuch 
Goods from ſuch a Place, but -not ole them; that he fruck 
ſuch a Perſon indeed, but made no 4//ault and Battery, Or 
ſhould he confeſs the Robbery, but deny the Sacrilege, and 
the like; in all ſuch Caſes the Nature of the Fact mult be de- 


fined, and the Adverſary confuted on that Head by a Confir- 


mation of your own De inition. 


F. 8. The State which inquires into the Nature of the Fad, 
Crime, or Cauſe, is twofold ; the firſt treats of auhat is to come, 
and is therefore proper to Perſuaſion or Diſſuaſion. The latter 
of what is already done, and is therefore agreeable to Courts 
of Judicature, or Yecuſaticua and Defince. That which is pro- 
perly juridical, has its Place either in Judgment, or before it; 
we divide the firſt into Rational and Legal: The Rational re- 
lates to the Fact, the Legal to the Senſe of the Laws, Statutes, 
or written Authorities. a | 

The Rational is divided into the Aſalute and Aſſumptive. 


The A4#&/5lute plainly and fimply defends the Fa&; as when 


we allow it done, and aſſert it /oudab/y done, The Aſump- 
tive. is when the Defence in itſelf is weak, but is ſupported 
; | | or 
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or aſſiſted by ſomething Foreign, or out of the Cauſe aſſumed. 
And this is done four Ways, by Compariſon, Relation, Re- 
moving and Conceſſion. Compariſon is when we ſhew, that there 
was a Neceſſity of doing One of two Things; and that what 
was done was juſter, and more juſtifiably eligible than the Orher 
would have been. Relation is when we throw the Fault on 
the very Perſon who has received the Injury. The Removing 
is, when we throw the Fault on ſome other Perſon than he who. 
has received the Injury, or on a Thing that cannot come be- 
fore the Court, as not falling under its Juriſdiction, as on the 
Law. © 
Conceffion i is uſually divided into Purgation and Deprecation. 
Purgation is when we defend not the Fa, but the Vill or In- 
tention; as when the Guilt or Fault is thrown on Neceſſity, 
Fortune, Ignorance, or Inadvertence. 

Deprecation is when we acknowledge the Fault or ſs 
Guilty, and fly to Pity and Mercy. 

F. 9. There are four States which inquire into the Nature of 
the Crime, or what it is. The firſt is of the avr:tten Letter, 
and the Opinion or Intention; as, when the Writing is one Thing, 
and the Intention of the Writer another ; ; and one inſiſts on the 
Letter, and the other on the Intention of the Writer. Here 
Equity and the Rigour of the Law contend. 

The next is Reaſoning, when from what is written, we ga- 
ther another Thing that is not written, becauſe founded on tha 
ſame Reaſon. 

The third is the Comtradi&ion of the Law; that is, when ths 
Law is either contrary to itſelf, or to ſome other Laws. 

The fourth is the Ambiguity of the Diſcourſe ; which ariſes 
either from the Change of the Tone or Accent, or from the 
Diviſion of the Diction; or the various Significations of the 
Words. To this we may add a Species of it, the examining 
the Force of the Word, which differs from the former State, 
which inquires into the Nature of the Fa& or Crime, to ſee 
what Name is its due. We may here farther conſider E xr 4 
tions to the Court itſelf : Firſt, the Perſon; as when he acts 
who ought not to act, or with him with whom he ought not. 
Secondly, the Place; as when the Action is brought in a wrong 
Court. Thirdly, to the 7ime; as when we ſay, we could for- 
merly have accuſed one whom we cannot at this Time. And, 
Fourthly, to the Thing ; as when we deny that the Id ment 


can be grounded on this Law, or requires ſuch a Puniſhment 


7 


for ſuch a Crime. 
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$.. 10. - The State, which inquires into the Magnitude or 
Greatneſs of the Crime, examines and informs us what are the 
greateſt and moſt heinous Injuries, and which are the /af. 
They are ſhewn to be great, either becauſe done on very flight 
Ground: or Provocations; er becauſe they have drawn on in 
their Conſequences very great Damages; or becauſe he who 
received the Injury, was a Man of great Merit; or becauſe the 
Accuſed was the firſt who did commit it, or the only; or with a 
few; or often; or on Purp/c; or on many other Cauſes: 
F. 11. Having thus curſorily run over the Artificial Argu- 
ments, we come now to thoſe which are call'd Hrartificial ; 
which are ſuch as are not deriv'd from this Art of Perſua ſion, 
but being preſſed in from abroad, are, however, artificially 
treated of: And theſe in the Accu ſation and Defence, are five, 
(J.) The Laws. (2.) Witneſſes. (3.) Contracts or Agreements. 


(4.) Queſtions, (5.) Caths, From all which, according to the 


Nature of the Cauſe, there are different Ways of arguing. 

F. 12. We come now to the other Part of Rhetorical [nwen- 

tion, and that treats of the Po//ions. 4 he Paſſions are Cemmo- 
tions of the Mind, by means of which thoſe who are moved, judge 

differently from thoſe who are not; and this is attended either 
with Pleaſure or Pain. 

We muſt neceſſarily know three Things, to be able to move 
the Paſſions. Who, and to whom, and for what Cauſes or 
[Reaſons Men are uſed to be moved by this, or that Paſſion. 

F. 13. Anger tis a certain Deſire of Revenge, accompany'd with 
Pain which we ſeem to ourſelves able to execute, caus'd by a diſ- 

agreeable Contempt of ourſelves, or of ours. 

But this Contempt is of three Sorts : Dęſſiſing, „.. 
and Contumelious, The firſt is a meer ſimple 4 /þi/ing ; the 
Others require that One oppole Another, not to advantage Him- 
ſelſ, but merely to oppoſe the Other. And incommoding is in 
Deſign, or by depriving him of, or hindering his Advantage; 
but the End of Contumelies is Shame and Ionominy, 

$. 14. The Oppoſite of Anger is Lenity, which is the Ceaſing, 
or Remi ſſion of Anger. 

\. 15. Love %g a Paſſion by which we wiſh heartily well to 
ſome One, and would do all the Good we could to that Ore, 
not for our own ſake, but for his, or hers. 

9. 16. Hatred and Enmity are oppos'd to Lowe and Rand. 
Hip: But theſe differ from Anger in many Particulars. We are 
angry on account of Things which relate to ourſelves; but 
we hate without any Regard to our own Affairs, Intereſt or 

ne : Anger | is directed to Particulars ; but Hatred rages 

_ againſt 
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againſt whole Kinds; Anger is a ſhort-liv'd Fury, but Hatred 
and Ermity are laſting. He that is angry, endeavours to give 
Pain to the Perſon with whom he is angry; for he would have 
him feel Evil, on whom he wreaks his Revenge. He that Hater, 
ſtudies to bring Damage or Ruin; but is not in Pain e 
his Enemy feel it, or not. 

$. 17. Fear is a certain Pain and Trouble of Mind, aribog, 
from the Imagination of ſome impending Evil, which may 
either be ended with Deſtruction, or Inconvenience, 3a 


Trouble. * 


$. 18. Boldneſ5, or Confidence, is oppoſite to Fear; it is 4 
Hope join'd with an Imagination of Advantages, as if they 
were near, and all Things and Perſons, that might firike us. 
with Fear, being far remoy'd, or not at all in Being. 


9. 19. Shame is a Sort of Grief, Pain, or 7. alle — "1K 


from an Opinion of 1yfamy, when the Ewil; are either, preſent. 
or paſt, or imminent. And Impudence i is that by which we de- 
ſpiſe ſuch Things, and receive no [Trouble from them. 
F. 20. Faveur is that, by which any one is ſaid to ED Fa- 
Sur or Grace to any one, who wants it; not for any Profpett., 
whatever, or that he may get any Thing by it, but that he 
whom he relieves, may receive a Benefit. - Favour, is amplified. 
or inlarged three Ways; from the Perſon: who beſtows the Na- 
wour, from the Perſon to whom it is dove,, and from the Thing 
or Gift itſelf. And the ſame is leſſened three Ways. 5 Gib 
from the Efe&s; ſecondly, from the Gi/+ itſelf, and its 
lities ; and, thirdly, from the Tokens and Sigus of a Mind doe 
truly benevolent. 

© F. 21. That Pic, which we * only define, is the Pais. of. 
Good Men, from the Opinion of an Evil that may bring De- 
ſtruction or Trouble to one that does not deſerye. it; and ſuck 
as any one may think may befal himſelf or his, and that ſeems. 
to be impending over him, or coming upon him. ty 

5. 22. Indignation is a Pain or Trouble for another's Suech 
or Happineſi, who does not ſeem to deſerve it. 

In this it differs from Pity ; ; that proceeding from, the Sigbt 
of the ill Fortune of the Good, this from the good Fortune of 
the Bad. 

$. 23. Envy is a Pain or Grief. on account of 7 | dF 


or Benefits another enjoys, or which we can't obtain, exiſting 


between thoſe who are alike in Temper or Nature; not that 
another has them, but that we have them not. 


It is contrary to Contempt, with which any one is aſfebied 
againſt thoſe, in whom he ſees not thoſe Goods or Aduan. 
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gages, which either he has himſelf obtain'd, or endeavours to 


attain. 
F. 24. Having thus gone thro a ſuccin Account of the 
Paſſions, we come to the Third Part of Invention, which con- 


fiders the Mazners. That Diſcourſe therefore, or Speech, in 


which the Manners are well mark'd, we call Moral; for it diſ- 
covers the Habits of the Mind, and the Jill or Inclination. 
In this are ſeen Conweonrence and Probity. 

The Manners regard either the Po, on himſelf who fp "AY 
the Zudience to whom he ſpeaks, or the aubole City or Nation 
in which he delivers his Diſcourſe. 


The Manners, which ought to be conſpicuous in the Speaker, 


are threefold; Prudence, Probity and Benevolence. 
The Landers of the Nation are known by the Form of the 
Government: Liberty is in a Democraqy; the Diſcipline of the 


Laws in an Ariftecracy ; jompous Wealth in an Oligarchy ; 


Guard and Arms in a Monarchy. 

The Marnner:, in regard of the Audience, vary four ſeveral 
ways, according to their fourfold Diſtinction. ½, When they 
differ in the Paffors, as in Anger, Lenity, Fear, Pity, &c. 
24y, When they differ in the Habits, as in Virtues, or Vice. 


34%, In Years or Age, which is threefold, Youth, Mar's-ePate, 


 Old-age. jthly, In Fortune, by which they are either noble 
or ipnoble, powerful or without Power, rich or poor, fortunate 
or unhappy.” 

9. 25. Beſides theſe Sears or Head: of Arguments, which are 
peculiar to each Kind of Cauſe, we muſt have recourſe to thoſe 
which are common to All; and thoſe, as we have before ob- 
ſery'd; are two; Paſſble and Impoffible, Great and Small, or of 
Spor iancr, and of little Conſequence. 

We muſt confider the Hed of Poſſible and Impoſſible three 
ſeveral ways —— for we muſt ſhew a Thing done or not done, 
that can be done, or cannot be done; or Ta 

or vill not be done. 

Done or not done is the Subject of our proof moſt in that 
Kind where we accu/e or defend; but in Perſuafion or Diſſuafion 
our Buſineſs is chiefly to prove, whether it can or cannot, or 

will nt be done. 
The Important or Great, and Small and of bitte Conſequence 
belong chiefly to Praiſe ind Difpraiſe. 

5. 26. Having given the foregoing Rules for the Iroention 
of Arguments, we naturally now proceed to deliver the Me- 
mod of diſpoſing or marſhalling the whole in their proper 
— and Duden 3 wu Diſpefition, the ſecond Diviſion of 12h. wy 

> 


vill be done, f 
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Art, is a proper placing, or ranging of the ſeveral Parts of 
the Speech or Diſcourſe. Theſe Parts are four in number, the 
Beginning or Opening of the Diſcourſe, the Propoſition, the 
Prosf, and the Concluſion. Others make fix Parts; as the 
Beginning, Narration, Propoſition, Confirmation, Confutation 
and Conclufion : Of which the firſt is to ingratiate with the 
Hearers, the lat to move them, and the middle to inform 
them. | 
The Order of theſe is either Natural or Artificial, We 
call that Natural, when the Parts are diſpoſed in the Order we 
have laid down. 

The Artificial is, when the Nature of the Cauſe requires us 
to depart from this Natural Order. 

$. 27. In the Beginning or Ofening of the Diſcourſe we 
ſet forth the Aim and Scope of what we have to ſay ; and 
the Minds of the Hearers are prepared for the reſt that is to 
come. 

The Method of all Beginnings is not the ſame, but vary ac- 
cording to the Quality of the Cau/e. 

For that is either honourable or diſbonourable, doubtful on 
meon, flain or clear, or obſcure. 

In an honourable Cauſe the Good: will, Attention, and Doci- 
lity of the Hearers are prepared en, and without diſguiſe or 
Inſinuation. 

In a Cauſe that is dj ;/bonourable, we muſt take care to in- 
ſinuate into the H:arers Minds, and ſubtilly prepare them to 
give us a Hearing: And this Bigianing they call Infinuation. 
But this kind of Beginning 1s ſometimes made uſe of in an 
honourable Cauſe, and that. when the Hearers are either tired , 
with hearing, or Prepof 7% d by the Diſcourſe > him who ſpoke. 
firſt. 

In the dubious or doubtful we nigke uſe of a Begioning drawn 
from the Nature of the Cauſe itſelf ; that 3 is, from that Face * 
it which is Boneurable. | 

In a lav or mean Cauſe we muſt endeavour to raiſe Anentiony | 
** in an obſcure Cauſe, a Willingneſs or Defire to be in- 
formed. 

The Method of Beginnings is not the fame in the three 
fort of Subjects, on which we may ſpeak : For in Praiſe and 
Diſpraiſe it muſt be taken from the five Heads or Arguments 
proper to that; from the Praiſe or Diſpraiſe; from Perſuaſion 
or Diquaſſon; and from thoſe Things ran relate to the 


Hearvers. 


In 
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In Aceuſation and Defence there are four Head, from which 
the Beginning is taken: For the Mind of the Hearer is pre- 
par'd, as it were, by certain Medicines, taken either from the 
Shaker himſelf, or from the Accuſed; or from the Hearer ; or 
from the ene or from the 2 
They are taken from the Accuſed, or the Adverſary, by ob- 
jecting or diſproving a Crime; from the Hearer, by rendting 
him our Friend, or angry, attentive, Or not attentive, or wil- 
ling to be inform'd : Laſtly, from the Thing, by declaring its 
Mature. 
F. 28. The Narration is a Recital of the Things done, « or 
that ſeem to be done, adapted to Perſuaſion. 


This we make aſe of in Accuſation and Defence when we 


do not agree with the Adwerſary about the Manner of the 
Fa: But when we perſuade or diſſuade, there is ſeldom any 
Occaſion for this Part; nor is there any in Prai/ or Diſpraiſe, 
but what has its place in the Confirmation. 


The Narration ought to be per/picuous, that it may be un- | 


derſtood ; /ikely or probable, that it may be believ'd ; diſtin- 
guiſh'd by the Manners, that it may be heard with the greater 
Willingneſs: But to be ſo, it ought to expreſs thoſe Things 
which relate to the Proof of our own Vries, and the nt 7 
of the Adver/ary. 

Care muſt likewiſe be taken, that what is ſaid may be plea- 
ſing to the Judges; and it ought, beſides all this, to move the 


Papas 


This Part does not Walke follow the Beginning, but is ſome- 
times deferr'd to another place, and mult always be ſhorter for 
the Defendant than Plaintiff, We ſometimes ſupport the Nar- 
ration, by giving it on the Credit of others, which promotes 


Security. Sometimes we make uſe of A//everations, which 


. ſtill procure Beet much ſtronger ; 5; and ſometimes we make uſe 
of both. 

F. 29. The 3 being over, we propoſe the Srate of 
the Speech or Diſcourſe ; and divide the Cauſe into certain Fats, 
if it conſiſt of many States. 


This Diviſion is made either by Separation or 1 +} 
In the Separation we lay open in what we agree with our 


Adverſary, and what is yet remaining in Controverſy. 


In the Enumeration we ſum up the ſeveral Heads, a Kinds 


of Things, of which we are about to ſpeak. 

e Beauty of the Partition or Diviſion: is, that. it be fall 
and perfee ; plain and Ferſpicuous ; ſhort and certain; contain- 

wg. not more than ey, or at moſt more than four Farts. 

| $. 30. The 


* „ 
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F. 30. The Confirmation, and Confutation, are ſometimes 

plac'd under the Head or Title of the. Contention, The firſt 
confirms our own Cauſe by Arguments; the laſt deſtroys: or 
confates thoſe of the Adverſary. We muſt in the Confirmation 
have Regard to the Diſpoſition," as well of = RE 
Reaſoning or Argumentation. 

The ſtrongeſt Arguments are to be We in the Front or 
Beginning; when the Hearers being fir'd by the Narrdition;”” are 
deſirous to know what we have to offer for tie Proof or De: 
fence of our Cauſe. And we muſt take care; to place a Part of 
the moſt forcible Arguments at the end, becauſe what We heat 
laſt makes the ſtrongeſt Impreſſion: But thoſe Arguments 
which carry the leaſt Weight; are to be rang'd in the middle, 
that thoſe which by their Weight -may be lnconkdernble,: mays 
by their Number, ſeem of Importance. 40 

Farther, If the Strength our Cauſe depend on an 
Argument that is alien to it, we muſt introduce it in ſuch A 
manner, as may make it appear to be proper to the; Cauſe ; 
but we muſt ſhew,. that what is offer d by our Adverſaries 
is indeed foreign to it. „ te lr mr 

But, we muſt take heed that we a0 not t throng our Argumente, 
for when the Paſſions are mov'd, Sentences are more taken! no- 
tice of than Arguments. * 

If the End and Aim of the Argumentation, « or Lebe 
be more to move than inform, it is call'd Amplification, or En- 
larging. And fince this is employ d partly in lengthening or 
drawing out the Speech, and partly in exaggerating the Marter ; 
the latter is the Chief or Principal in this Place: And this is 
done by Argumentation, Compariſon, Reaſoning on the Men 
tude or Quantity of the Things or Guilt, cc. 

The Confutation is not always made in the Tha manner; 
ſometimes we ſhew, that Fal/boods are taken for Truths; ſome-, 
times allowing the Premiſſes, we deny the Conſequence drawn 
from them; ſometimes againſt a firm and ſtrong Argumenta-; 
tion we oppoſe another, at leaſt of equal, or, if we can, of a 
ſuperior Force and Energy ; ſometimes we debaſe a Thing, and 
laugh at the Arguments of the Aaverſary. 1 10 

But in General, we firſt attack the nel firm ood valid of 'the 
Adverſary's Arguments; that having deſtroy'd n. the reſt 
may fall of courſe. : 

$. 31. The Conc/ufion has two Parts; the Enumcratior, or 
Recapitulation, and the Paſſions. 93 

The Enumeration repeats the principal Arguments. But this, 
is alen made uſe of in Pro or Diſpraiſe ; more er in 
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ſach Speeches, or Diſcourſes which are directed to Perſuade or 


Diſſnade, but moſt commonly in Aecuſation and Defence ; and 


there the Plaintiſ makes more uſe of it than the Defendant, 
We make the chief uſe of this when we are apprehenſive, that 
the Hearezfs may (by reaſon of the length of the Speech) not 
ſo well remember them, or their Force ; and when the heaping 

ether of Arguments may add Weight to the Diſcourſe. . 

Paſſions ought to be here more ffrong and wehement, 
There are two Virtues of a Cornclufion, Brevity and Vehemence. 

- F. 32. Before we proceed to Flocutior, or the Language, we 
ſhall here add ſome other Common Heads, or Places whence the 
Artiſts uſe to draw Arguments. | 

The firſt of theſe is the General, or Kind; that is to ſay, we 
muſt conſider in every Subject, what it has in common with 
all other Subjects of the ſame Kind or Nature. If we ſpeak 
of the War with France, we may confider War in general, and 
draw our Arguments from that Generality. 

The ſecond Head, or Place, is called Difference; by which 
we conſider whatever in it is peculiar to the 2u:/f70n or Cauſe. 

'The third is Definition ; that is to ſay, we muſt conſider the 
whole Nature of the Subject. The Diſcourſe, which expreſſes 
the Nature of a Thing, is the Defniti n of that Thing. 

The fourth is the Enumeration of the Parts contain'd in che 
8 of which we ſpek. 

The fifth is the Derivation of the Name of the Subject. 

The Sixth, What are deriv from the ſame Head, or Serwice, 
which are the Names that have Connexion with the Name of 
our Subject; as the Word Love has Connexion with theſe 
other Words to lobe, lowing, Friendſbip, lovely, Friend, &C. 

We may likewiſe conſider the Litengſi, or Unliteueſ in the 
Things of which we treat; and theſe make the en and 
eighth Place, or common Heads. 

We may likewiſe make Cmbariſon, and in our -Compariſon 
introduce every thing to which our Subject is oppos'd ; and this 
Gomporiſen and O p (for, are the ninth and tenth Place, or 
Heads of Arguments, | 

The eleventh is Repugnance, i. e. In diſcourſing upon a 
Subject, We muſt have an Eye upon thoſe Things that are re- 
pugnant to it, to diſcover the Proofs, with which that Proſpect 
may furniſh us. 

Tis of Importance to corlider all the Cireumflancei of the 
Matter Propos'd ; but theſe Circumſtances have either precede, 
or accompany'd, or fellow'd the Things in Queſtion. So theſe 
Nen make the n thirteenth, and . 

ces, 
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Places. All the Circumſtances that can accompany an Action, 
are comprehended in theſe Words; who? what? where 5 
with whot Help or Aſfiflance, or Means ? why ? how f and 
when ? That is to ſay, we muſt examine who 7s the Author of 
the Aion ? what the Action is? where it was done ? by what 
Means ? for what End? how ? ard when ? 

The fifteenth Place is the Effect; and the Gxteenth is the 
Ceuſe : i. e. we muſt have regard to the Ed; of which the 


Thing in 1 may be the 1 ; and to the TOO: of 


which it may be the Efeet. | 
F. 33. We come now to what we call e or ha 


Language or Diction in which proper Words are adapted to 


the juſt Expreſſion of the Things which we have invented. It 
confiſts of El gance, Compoſition, and Dignity : The firſt.is the 
Foundation of this Structure; the ſecond joins, or ranges the 
Words in ſuch a manner, that the Speaker may riſe with Equa- 


lity ; the laſt adds the Ornaments of 'T ropes and e to 


give Importance and Solemnity to what is ſaid. 

Elegance comprehends the Purity of the Langamgey and the 
Perſpicuity : In the Choice of Words we muſt have peculiat 
Regard to their Parity; that is, we muſt take care that they 
be genuine, that is, free of our Tongue, not Foreign; that they 
be not obſolete, or quite out of Uſe; ſor both theſe will not 
only affect the Perſpicuity of what you deliver, but diſcover: 
either Ruſticity, or great Affectation, and often give an un- 
couth and rough Cadence to your Sentences, which a good 
Style refuſes; and Care muſt be taken to avoid vulgar and 
low Words, (the Language of the Mob.) This robs what you 
lay of that Dignity you thould aim at. Sir Roger LD Eftrange, 
and ſome of our Divines too, have been guiliy in Subjects of 
Importance and Majeſty. But as you muſt not affect too great 
Brevity on one ſide, ſo on the other, you muſt not aſpire to 
too great a Loſtineſs; both being Enemies to that Perſpicuity, 
which muſt always be your particular Care. | 

Fl-gance is gain d by reading the beſt, or molt polite Au- 
thors, by keepin g tue beſt wg and by Practice; Uſe i in 

ll Things being the belt Inſtructo 

Compoſition is the apt and proper de of the Parts adhering! 

to each other: and this teaches partly I hings that are common 


to Speakers in ublic, Hiſtorians and Poets, and pony thoſe | 


hings which are peculiar to a hie, Speaker, ' 

The firſt Compoſition regards as well the artificial joining of | 
ie Letters, by which the Style is render'd % and ſmooth, 
* and fowing ; or _—o and /ororous, or the contrary 1 
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theſe; as the Order, which requires, that we place the Grave 
after the Humble or Low; and that we-ſet that which is of 
greater Dignity, and firſt in Nature, before that which is leſs 
9 of more inferior Conſideration. 
Cumpoſition relates to the Period, but having treated at the 
End of GRAMMAR on that Head, and forgot to put it in 
its right Place in this Edition, we ſhall refer you to that. 
+1Degnity produces a figurative Manner of Speaking, both in 
the Mord, and in Sentences; thoſe which affect Words alone, 
have been ſo long call'd Tropes, that the Word is known al. 
moſt to the very Fijbwives. Thoſe which affect Sentences 
have Deen as long, and generally known to be called Figures. 
$. 34. We ſhall begin the Tropes with Tranſmutation, or the 
the Exchange of one Name for another; as if we ſay, Peter- 
borough nen d Spain ; every ane: reads Milton; London i; 
in ap'Uproar: Tis plain We mean, that Peterborough's Arm 
conquer d Spain, or be with the bel of bis Army; 5 every. one 
reads Milton's Works ; the People of London are in an Uproar, 
The Relation is ſo ſtrong betwixt a General and his Army, an 
Author and his Works, a'Toyn and its Inhabitants, that the 
Thought of one excites the Idea of the other, and ſo, changing 
of Names produces no Confuſion. | 

The next is Comprehenſion. This is 0 related to the 
former; for by this we put che Name of a Whole for a Part; 
as if we thould ſay England for Londen or London for E England; 
ds, the Plague is in England, when only in London. Thus by 
this'7 rope we have the Liberty of quitting the Name of a Part 
for the hole, and that of the V hole for a Part; and to this 
we may like wiſe teſer the Uſe of a certain Number for an un- 
certain Number; as an Hundred Avenues lo the Houſe convey, 
hen there may be more or leſs; an Hundred Years old, when 
he may want ſome Months, or perhaps Years. _. 

Exchange of Names is another Trope, and akin. likewiſe to 
the firſt call'd Tranſmutation ; for by this we apply a Name 
proper to one, to ſeveral, and common Names to particular 
Perſons ;: as when we call a luxurious Prince a Sardanapalus, 
or a cruel one a Nero. On the contrary, when for Cicero, we 
ſay the Orator; or for Ariſtotle, the Phi 2 pher ; for Virgil, 
per Poet ; and the like. 


«+ Metaphor is ſo well known a Word in our Tongue now, 


that we ſcarce have need to explain it by Tran/lation. It is a 
Trepe, by which we put a ſtrange and remote Word for a pro- 
_ Wo, w_ deren * its men with the Thing of 
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which we ſpeak. 'Thus we call the King the Head of his 
Kingdom; becauſe as the Head commands the Members of 
the Natural, ſo the King commands the Members of the Po- 
litical Body. Thus we ſay, the Vallies ſmile, or laugh upon 


us; becauſe there is a Similitude between the agreeable Ap- 
pearance of one and the other. , | oh 

Allegery is the joining of ſeveral Metaphors together, and ſo 
extends to ſeveral Words; *tis likewiſe call'd- 7nwverſcon.” But 
great Care muſt then be taken in an Aliegory, that it ends as 
it begins; that the Metaphors be continued, and the ſame 
Things made uſe of to the laſt, from whence we borrow our 


firſt Expreſſions. The famous Speech of our celebrated Shaleſpear 
is extremely faulty in this Particular. } hots 0 


To be, or not to be, that is the Queſtion; 

Whether tis nobler in the Mind to ſuffer a 
The Slings and Arrows of outrageous Fortune, © 
Or to take Arms againſt a Sea of Treubles, 

And by oppoſing end them? 


Here the Poet begins the Allegory with Slings and Arrows, 
and ends it in a Sea, beſides the taking Arms againſt a Sea. 

When theſe Allegories are obſcure, and the natural Senſe of 
the Words not obvious, they are cali'd Exigma's, or-Riddes. + 

Diminution, or Lefjening, is the next Trope, and by this we 
ſpeak leſs than we think; as when we ſay, You are not indeed 
: be commended, it implies a ſecret Reproach, or Reprehen- 
ion. { 

Hyperbole, or Exceſs, repreſents Things greater or leſs than 
really they are; as, This Horſe is fwifter than the Wind; be 
goes floaver than a Tortoiſe. | | a 

By Irony, we ſpeak contrary to our Thoughts, but tis diſ- 
cover'd by the Tone of our Voice; as when we ſay, Robert 
is a very honeſt Man, when we mean a Rogue. ROS | 

By the Trope, call'd Abuſe, we may borrow the Name of 
a Thing, tho' quite contrary to what we would ſignify, be- 


cauſe we can't elſe expreſs it; as when we ſay, an lron Candle 
flick, or a Silver Inkborn, 151 
Theſe are the moſt conſiderable Tropes, and to one or other 
of theſe all others may be reduced. But before we diſmiſs 
this Point, we muſt give a few Rules to be obſerv'd in the 
Uſe of them. Firſt, therefore, we mult uſe Trepes only where 
we cannot expreſs ourſelves perfectly without them; and, ſe- 
condly, when we are obliged to uſe them, they muſt have 


two 
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two Qualities ; (1/), They muſt be clear, and contribute to 
the Underſtanding of what we intend ; (24/y), That they hold 
a Proportion to the Idea we would paint to our Readers or 
Hearers. = | | | | 

A Trope loſes its Perſpicuity three Ways; (1.) When 'tis 
too remote, not helping the Hearer to the Intention of the 
Speaker; as to call a /zav4 Hoy/e the Syrtes of Youth ; the Rock 
of Youth is nearer and more obvious; the former requiring eur 
Knowledge and Remembrance, that the Syrtes were dangerous 
Banks of Sand on the Coaſt of 4frica. A Metaphor is there- t 
fore beſt taken from ſuch ſenſible Objects as are moſt familiar £ * 
to the Eye, which Images are apprehended without Inquiry 
or Trouble. The ill Connexion of theſe is the /econd Thing th 
that brings Obſcurity on the Metaphor, by ufing Words which I /* 
are not commonly known, but relate to Places, perhaps at the 1“ 
fartheſt Parts of the Globe, from Terms of Art, Antiquities, 
or the like, which ought to be avoided. This Conne. rion is 
either Natural or Artificial. That we call Natural, when 
Things fignify'd by their Proper and Metaphorical Names have 1% 
Natural Reſemblance to or Dependence on each other; as I ©: 
when we ſay, 4 Mar has Arms of Braſs, to ſignify their %. 
Strength, this Reſemblance between the 7rope and Proper , 
Name we may call Natural. The Artificial comes from I "Ec: 
Cuſtom; a wild untractable Temper has by Cu/i:m been given t/a 
to the Arab, which makes the Name Arab awake the Idea of  £ 
an untractable Man. e | 

The third Thing which renders Tropes obſcure, is a too fre- 
quent Uſe of them. Laſtly, Tropes muſt always be propor- 
tion'd to the Ideas they would give. | 

F. 35. Having ſaid all that we thought neceſſary about the 
Tropes, their Nature, Virtues, Vices and Uſe, we now come 
to the Language of the Paſſtens; which is of peculiar Uſe” 7 
both as well in Oratory as Poetry, both which make uſe © 
them in a particular Manner. * 

We ſhall begin with the Fæclamation, becauſe by that ourfſ, 2/z 
Paſſions firſt fly out, and diſcover themſelves in Diſcourſe. S. 
Exclamation, therefore, is a violent Extenſion of the Voice; <7 
as, O Heavens] O Earth! good G alas! and the like. „He 

Doubting is the next, or Ireſolution, is the Effect of Paſſion Com 
as, What ſpall I do ? fhall I appear to thoſe T once neglected i 
or, Gall I implore thoſe who ncau for ſake me &c. ſa 

Correct ion is a Figure by which one in Paſſion, fearing hF 
has not expreſſed himſelf full enough, endeavours by a ſtronge 
Phraſe to correct that Error; as, Nor was thy Mecther a __ f 

675 
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dfs, nor, perfidious Man ! was Dardanus the Author of thy Race, 


but rugged rocky Caucaſus brought thee forth, and the Hyrcanian 
Tygreſs nurs'd thee up. 


Omiſfſicr, in a violent Paſſion, permits us not to ſay all chat 


we would. When our Paſſions are interrupted, or directed 
another Way, the Tongue following them, produces Words 
that have no Reference to what we were ſaying before; as, of 
all Men, —meaning, the awor/t of all Men. 

Suppreſſion, is a ſudden Suppreſſion of the Paſſion, or rather 
the Threats of a Paſſion ; as — which [— but now we muſt 
think of the preſent Matter: 


Conceſſion ſeems to omit what we ay! 3 as, I awill not | beak of 
the Injury you haue done me; I am willing to forget the Hrong 
you have done me; I will not ſee tbe Contrivances that you make 
againſt me, &c. 

Repetition is made two Ways: (1.) When we repeat the 


ſame Words, or (z.) the ſame Thing in different Words, 
The former, as 


vifible to me, 5 I do not fee, & c. 


The ſecond, as — f 


our ſelves we can do nothing well ; whatever Good we do, is by 


the Divine Grace, 


Redundance makes us aſe more Words than are abſolutely 
neceſſary, and is emphatical ; heard thee with theſe Ears, 
I ſaw thee with theſe Eyes. | 

Like Meanings, are Words of the ſame Senſe, and put to- 


gether to n one Thing; as, Be eee he went out, 
be's gone. 


Deſcription figures the Thing in ſuch lively Colours, as to 


make its Image appear before us. 

Diſtribution is a kind of Deſcription, in which we enumerate 
the Parts of the Object of our Paſſion; a Their Throat 
an open Sefulchre ; ; they fiatter with their 1 ongues ; the Poiſan 
f Aſps is under their Lips; their Mouth is full of Curfing and 
Jes, and their Feet are ſwift to ſhed Blood. 


O:poſites place Contraries againſt one anaken 3 as, Platter 
Neis Friends, Truth Enamics. 


| <7z2iles bring a likeneſs to the Thing we are ſpeaking of; — 


„He fhall be like a Tree placed by the Water-fids, &c. 


Content fon The Difference is not great between this and 
he former Figure, only this latter is more ſprightly and em- 
hatic ; 


as, The fineſt Gold to them looks aban and pale, &c. 


oh" two Things are to be conſider'd in Compariſens z brit that 
onge 
Go 
ac: 


e are not to expect an exact Proportion betwixt all the Parts 
the Compariſon, and the Subject of which we ſpeak ; as 


whea 


You dijign Nothing, Nothing that is not 
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when Virgil compares the young Ligurian to a Pigeon in the 
Claws of an Hawk ; adding what relates more to the Defcrip- 
tion of a Pigeon torn to pieces by a Hawk, than to the Subject 
compar'd. The ſecond Thing to be obſer 'd, is, That it is 
not neceſſary that the Thing compared to de more elevated 
than the Thing compar'd; as the quoted Inſtance from Virgil 
ſhews. 

Suſpenſion keeps the Hearer in Suſpenſe, and attentive, by 
ExpeRation of what the Speaker will conclude in; as, O God / 
Darkneſs is not more oppoſite to Light, Froſt to Fire, Raye and 
Hatred to Lowe, Tempeſis to Calms, Pain to Pleaſure, or: Death 
te Life, than Sin to thee, 

Repreſentation gives a Tongue to Things inanimate, and 
makes them ſpeak in Paſſion; as, Hear, thou ſtupid Creature, 
hear the very Walls of this co Pile complaining of thy Wick- 
edu: Have wwe, ſay they, ſo many hundred Years been con- 
fecrated to the ſacred Rites if the Immortal Gods, and now at 
laſt to be polluted with thy Impieties? Hawe the moſji V. aliant and 
the moft Wiſe enter d here with Awe and Veneration, and ſhall 
one fo Werthleſs dare to contemn the Sanity of this Place? &c. 

Sentences are but Reflections made upon a Thing that ſur- 
prizes, and deſerves to be conſider'd ; as, Lowe cannot long be 
conceal'd where it is, nor diſſenbled where it is not. 

Applauſe is a Sentence or Exclamation, containing ſome 
Sentence plac'd at the End of a Diſcourſe ; as, Cas Minds 
Divine ſuch Anger entertain ! 

Interrogation is frequently produc'd by our Paſſions to them 

we would perſuade, and is uſeful to fix the Attention of the 
Hearers ; as, Let me aſk you, ye Men of Athens, 7s it worthy 
the Glory of our City, or is it fit that Athens, once the Head 0 
Greece, ſhould ſubmit to Barbarians, take e el from a fe 
reign Lord? &C. 
* Addreſs is, when in an extraordinary Commotion a Ma 
turns himſelf to all ſides, and addreſſes Heaven, Earth, the 
Rocks, Fields, Things ſenſible and inſenſible; as, Ye Mous 
tains of Gilboa, let there be no Dew, &c. 

Prevention is a Figure, by which we prevent what migb 
be objected by the Adverſary ; as, But ſome will ſay, Has 
are the' Dead rais'd up? And with what Body do they come 
Thou Fool, that which thou gp is not quickened, unlt/s i 
die, &e. 

Communication is when we deſire the Judgment of ou 
. Hearers; as, What would you, Gentlemen, do in the c 


Would you take otber Meaſures than, &C. 
105 = Conf. i 
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 Conf«/jirm is the owning of our Fault, ariſing from a Con- 
fidence of Forgiveneſs of the Perſon to whom it is acknow- 
ledg'd ; as, I confeſs myſelf to have err'd, but I am a Mar, 
and what is buman, is what we are all fubjed to; let him that 
is free from human Error caft the firſt Stone. 

- Conſent makes us grant a Thing freely that might be deny'd, 
to obtain another Thing that we deſire ; as, I allow the Greeks 
Learning; I grant them the Deſcription of many Arts, the Bright- 
neſs of Wit, the Copiouſneſs of Diſcourſe ; I will not deny them 


any thing al they can juſtly claim: But that nation were never 


eminent for the Religion of an Oath in their Tefitmonies; or for 


Truth and Faith, &. And here it has always a Sting in the 


Tail: But, on the contrary, it has ſometimes a healing Cloſe; 
as, Let him be Sacrilegious, let him be a Robber, let him be the 
Chief of all Wickedneſs and Vi ice, yet. ſtill he is @ good General. 
By this Figure we ſometimes invite our Eenemy to do all the 
Miſchief he can, in order to give him a Senſe and Horror of 
his Cruelty. ?Tis alſo common in Complains between Friends; 


as when Ariſtæus, in Virgil, complains to his Mother: 


5 7 Rows, in thy 1 ; 

| Root up my Trees, with Blights deflroy my Corn, 
MV Vineyards ruin, and my Sheepfolds burn, 
Let looje thy Rage, let all thy Spite be ſhown, + 
Since thus * Hate ee, the Praiſes of thy Son. 


Dryd. er 


Circumlocution is uſed to avoid ſome Words whoſe Ideas 11 
unpleaſant, or to avoid ſaying ſomething which may have an 
ill Effect; as, when Cicero is fore d to confeſs that Clodius was 
ſlain by Milo, he did it with this Addreſs : *© The Servants of 


Milo (ſays he) being hinder'd from aſſiſting their Maſter, 


LI 
* 


whom Cloazus was reported to have kill'd, and believing it 
true, they did in his Abſence, without his Knowledge or 
Conſent, what every Body would have expected from his 
Servants on the like Occaſion.” In which he avoids: men- 
tioning the Words 4, or put to Death, as Wurde angrateful 
or odious to the Ear. 


Thus much we have thought fit to ay of the Fi igurative Ex- 


preſſions of the Paſſions; but they are indeed almoſt infinite, 


each being to be expreſſed a hundred ways. We ſhall con- 
clude this Diſcourſe of , 7 he Art of Perſuaſion with a few Re- 


flections on Style, and fewer Remarks on other Compoſitions, 


in which the Learner 58 to be exerciſed, 


§. 36. 
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F. 36. What we mean by Style, is the Manner of expreſſing 
ourſelves, or of cloathing our Thoughts in Words: The 
Rules already given, as to Elecution, or the Language, regard 
(as we ſay) only the Members of Diſcourſe, but S:y/e relates to 
the intire Body of the Compoſition. | CES 

- The Matter ought to direct ns in the Choice of the Style. 
Noble Expreſſions render the Style lofty, and repreſent Things 
great and noble; but if the Subject be la and mean, ſonorous 


Words and pompous Expreſſion is Bombaſt, and diſcovers want 


of Judgment in the Writer. Figures and Tropes paint the Mo- 
tions of the Heart; but to make them juſt, and truly orna- 
mental, the Paſſion ougbt to be reaſonable. There's nothing 
more ridicalous than to be tranſported without Cauſe, to put 


one's ſelf in a Heat for what ought to be argued cooly : Whence 


"tis plain, that the Matter regulates the Style. When the 
Subjef'or Matter is great, the Style ought to be ſprightly, full 
of Motion, and enrich'd with Figures and Tropes ; if our Subject 
contain nothing extraordinary, and we can conſider it without 
Emotion, the Style muſt be plain. ES 
The Subjects of Diſcourſe being extremely various in their 
Nature, it follows, that there muſt be as great a Variety in 
the Style: But the Maſters of this Art have reduc'd them all 
to three Kinds, which they call the Sub/ime, the Plain, the 
Mean, or the Indifferext. | 
F. 37. Let the Subject of which we defign a lofty Ia be 
never ſo noble, its Nobleneſs will never be ſeen, unleſs we 


have Skill enough to preſent the beſt of its Faces to the View. 


The beſt of Things have their Imperfections, the leaft of 
which diſcover'd, may leſſen our Eſteem, if not extinguiſh it 
quite: We muſt therefore take care not to ſay any thing in 
one Place, which may contradi& what we have ſaid in another. 
We ought to pick out all that is moſt great and noble in our 
Subject, and put that in its beſt light, and then our Expreſ- 
ſion muſt be noble and ſublime, capable of raiſing lofty Ideas: 
And *tis our Duty to obſerve a certain Uniformity in our Szy/c; 
thoꝰ all we ſay have not an equal Magnificence, ſo far at leaſt 
as to make all the Parts of a piece, and bear a Correſpondence 
with the whole. | | = 
The Danger here is, leſt you fall into a puffy Style, which 
ſome call Inflation, or ſwell'd; for if you ſtretch Things be- 
— their Nature, and hunt only after great and ſounding 
ords, you ſeldom mind their Agreeableneſs to the Nature 
of the Subject. And this has been the Fault of many 58 
"LI ; | ; . | modern 
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modern Tragic Writers, who yet with the Vulgar have gain'd 
Applauſe, and ſettled a Reputation. 

F. 38. We come next to the plain Style; and this ſimple 
and plain Character of Writing is not without its Difficulties, 
not in the Choice of Su&j:@:, thoſe being always ordinary and 
common, but becauſe there is wanting in this Style that romp 
and Magnificence which often hide the Faults of the Writer, 
at leaſt from the general Reader or Hearer. But on common 
and ordinary Suhjects there is little room for Figures and 7 ropes, 
ſo we muſt make choice of Words that are proper and obvious. 

When we call this Szy/e ſimple and plain, we intend not 
Meanneſs of Expreſſion ; that is never good, and ſhould always 
be avoided : For tho' the Matter or Subject of this Style have 
nothing of Elevation, yet ought not the Language to be vile 
and contemptible; Mob Expreſſions and Vulgariſms, are to be 
avoided, and yet all muſt be clean and natural. 

§. 39. The mean or midale Style conſiſts of a Participation 
of the Sublime on one Side, and of the Simplicity of the Plain, 
on the other. Virgil furniſhes us with Examples of all the 
three; of the Sublime in the AZncids, the Plain in his ee 
and the Mean (or Middle) in his Geœorgics. 

§. 40. Tho' the SH of an Orator, or one that ſpeaks i in 
Public, of an Hiſtorian and Poet, are different, yet there are 
ſome Differences in Style of the ſame Character; for ſome are 
ſoft and eaſy, others more ſtrong ; ſome gay, others more ſe- 
vere, Let us refle& on the Differences, and how they are di- | 
ſtinguiſh'd. 

The firſt Quality is Eaſineſi, and that is when Things are 
deliver'd with that Clearneſs and Perſpicuity, that the Mind 
without any Trouble conceives them. To give this Ea/imneſs 
to a Style, we muſt leave nothing to the Hearer's or Reader's 
Deciſion ; we mult deliver Things in their neceſſary Extent, 
with Clearneſs, that they muſt be eaſily comprehended ; and 
here Care muſt be taken of the Fluency, and to avoid all 
Roughneſs of Cadence. 

The ſecond Quality is Strength, and it is directly oppoſite to 
the firſt ; it ſtrikes the Mind boldly, and forces Attention. To 
render a Style ſtrong, we muſt uſe ſhort and nervous Expreſſions, 
- great and comprehenſive Meaning, and ſuch as excite many 

eas. 

The third Quality renders a Style pleaſant and florid, and 
depends in Part on the firſt ; for the third is not pleas d with 
too ſtrong an Intention. Trepes and Figures are the Flowers of 
IT, z the HIS a ſenſible Conception to the moſt abſtruſe 
F houghts; 


ſufficient Rules for them, in our Art of Fancy, - 
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Thoughts; Figures awaken our Attention, and warm and ani- 
mate the Hearer or Reader, by giving them Pleaſure. Motion 
is the Principle of Life and Pleaſure, but e mortifies 
every thing. 

The laſt Quality is Seen It retrenches ty thing that 
is not abſolutely neceſſary ; it allows nothing to Pleaſure, ad- 
mitting no Ornaments or Decorations. In ſhort, we are to en- 
deavour that our Style have ſuch Qualities, as are proper to the 
Subject of which we diſcourſe. 

$. 41. Having ſaid thus much of Szy/es, we ſhall only add a 
Word or two about other Exerciſes, in which the Learner 
ſhould be train'd up : The firſt and moſt general is the writing 
of Letters; here an eaſy and genteel way of conveying our 
Mind in the ſhorteſt and moſt expreſſive Terms, is the greateſt 
Excellence. Bufincſi requires no Ornaments, and a plain and 
ſuccinct Information is all that is requir'd. Letters of Compli- 
ment muſt have Gaiety, but no Affectation. Eaſineſs muſt 
ſhine thro? all, and a clean Expreſſion; here is no room for the 
Luxuriance of F ancy, or the Embelliſhments of longer Diſ- 
courſes. The ſame may be ſaid of Condolence, and even of 
Perſuaſion. The moſt poignant and coercive Reaſons muſt be 


us'd, and thoſe that by want of Native Force require the Help 


of Art to recommend them, laid aſide. 

ESSAYS have, in theſe latter Ages, mightily prevail d; and 
here, as in Letters, all muſt be eaſy, free, and natural, and 
written juſt as you think, ſometimes leaving the Subject, and 
then returning again, as the Thoughts ariſe in the Mind. At 
leaſt this has hitherto been the Practice; and Montaigne, who 
has got no ſmall Reputation by this way of Writing, ſeldom 
keeps many Lines to the Subject he propoſes : : Tho' it is our 
Opinion, that my Lord Bacon is a much better Pattern; for 
indeed they ſeem to us to be ſudden Reflections one ſome one 
particular Subject, not very unlike the common Themes given 
to Scholars in the Schools, with this Difference, that the Au- 
thor of thee is ſuppos'd to have gain'd much from Obſervation 
and Reflection on thoſe: Heads, and that therefore his Diſco- 
veries may be of Value; whereas the propoſing ſuch particu- 
lar Moral Subjects to Boys, is requiring Impertinencies from 
them, who have no F und of Oblervation to furniſh out the 
Entertainment. 

As for the Subjects of Poetical Exerciſes, we have ren 
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LOGIC, 


The Art of REASONING: 


PART I. 


CHAP. L 
of Particular IDEAS. 


OGIC is the Art of Reining The Art is divided 
| into four Parts; the firſt treats of Leas; the ſecond of 
Judgments; the third of Method; and the fourth of Rea- 

ning, Or Argumentation. 

An Ita, in General, we define——The immediate Object * | 
the Mind; or that T obs 47 8 of any e which is ings 
mediately ſet before the Mind. : 

All Iieas become the Objects of our Mind, or are cd 
to the Judgment by the Ferception of the Senſes, which we 
call Sex/ati9 ; or by the Meditation of the Mind ; which we 
_ Reflection. 

Ideas are either Simple or . We call thoſe 
Simple, in which the moſt ſubtle Penetration of the Mind it- 
ſelf cannot diſcover any Parts or Plucality ; ; and we call thoſe 
Compounded, which are made up or compos'd of te or mope 
of thoſe which are Simple. _ Examples of both we ſhall ſee 
hereafter. | 
2. There are [eas of SubRancer, we know not what ob- 
ſcure Subject, in which there are the Properties of Things 
which we know; and Ideas of Maas or Manners, which are 
the Qualities or Attributes of $ ubRances, which we cannot con- 
ceive capable of ſubſiſting alone without their Sub/ances. . 
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3. There are certain Relations between Subſtances and Sub- 
fances, Modes and Modes, and Modes and Subſlances; the Con- 
ſideration of one including the Conſideration of the other, from 
whence theſe Nelationg derive that Name. 8 

4. There are Ideas, which are to be conſider'd as the Images 
of ſomething exiſtent, and which convey themſelves to, and 
fix themſelves in the Mind, without any Operation of its own. 
But there are others, which by the Mind are join'd to new 
1dzas at Pleaſure, and ſeparated from them by Abſtraction. 

5. Farther, there are 1d:as of a larger or leſs Extent, or 
Join'd to more or fewer Ideas; whence we call them Singular, 
Particulur, or Univerſal. | | 

6. There are ſome Ideas that are clear and plain, and others 
that are obſcure. . All clear Ideas are /imple, as are thoſe of the 
' compounded, all whoſe Parts are diſtinctly plac'd before, or re- 

preſented to the Mind. 2 | 
Fi. There are ſome Ileas that are perfect, or adequate ; and 
others that are inadeguate, or imperfe?. Thoſe we call perfect, 
or adequate, which contain all the Parts of the Things whoſe 
Images they are, and offer them ſo to the Mind; thoſe are 
inadequate, or imperfe&, which only contain and offer ſome 
Parts of the Things of which they are the Images. We call 
Ideas Images of the Things, becauſe there are ſome Things 
without us, which are like, and anſwer to them. 

To theſe particular Heads of Ideas all others may be referr'd. 
"Theſe therefore we ſhall particularly examine. 


CHAP. Il 
Of Simple and Compound IDEAS. 


our Senſes, and very many from the Attention of the 
Mind turn'd inwards on itſelf, without regard to Senſation. 

2. To the rt we muſt refer all our Senſations; the chief 
of which may be reduc'd to five Claſſes, Forms or Heads, 
according to the five Parts of the Body, which are affected by 
them. For they come to us by the Means of our Eyes, our 
Ears, our Noſe, our Tongue or Palate, and by the Touch or 
Feeling of all the other Parts of the Body. Colours are /impl: 
Ageas, (we mean Colours thenielves, and diſtinct from colour d 


1. V ERM many of the /imple Ideas we have from or by 
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Bodies, which have Parts) as Blue for Example, of which the 
Mind can diſcover no manner of Parts. 


3. The Ideas of Sounds are likewiſe fimple, as well as thoſe 


of Smell, Taſte, Touch. We ſpeak here of One fimple particular 
Senſation, conſider'd diſtintly from the Variety of Sounds, 
Smells, Taſtes, and Touches. Thus—if any one ſmell to a 
Roſe without mixing any other Scent, he will have a Sen/ation 


in which he can diſtinguiſh no Parts; and this holds of the 


other Senſations. | PEE 

4. Pain and Pleaſure are the chief and moſt eminent Senſa- 
tions we have, whoſe Kinds and Sorts vary according to the 
Part or Member affected; but there are no Parts to be diſtin- 
guiſh'd in Pain and Pleaſure, which we can conceive to be 
ſeparated from each other. We ſpeak not of the Duration of 


Pain or Pleaſure, which evidently has Parts, but of the fimple 


Senſation of a Prick with à Needle ; for Example, none can 


conceive any Parts of it, the Concourſe of which ſhould pro- 


duce Pain. N | 
5. In the Idea of Motion, which comes to us by our Senſes, 


when conſider'd in general, we can conceive no Parts, tho' we 


may of its Duration, of the Line it deſcribes, and its Quickneſs, 
ar Slowneſs. | | 


6. Thus in many ſimple Ideas, which ariſe from Reflection, 


we ſhould in vain ſeek for Parts, as in Volition, or Willing, &c. 
The ſame may be ſaid of Exiſfence conſider d in general, tho'- 
there are viſible Parts in the Duration. 


7. Compound Ideas, we have ſaid, contain or comprehend. 
ſeveral fimple Ideas, which may be diſtinguiſhed and ſeparately. 


conſider d. Thus the deas of all Bodies are compound; be- 
cauſe in them we can conſider ſome Parts without the others, 
or diſtinctly from the others. If we conſider a Body, we 


clearly and plainly diſtinguiſh the Higher and lover, the fare 


and hind, the left and right Part of it; and can diſtinctly think 
of one without the others. If we confider the Idea of Pic, 
we find that it conſiſts of the Lea, of Miſery, of a miſerable 
Perſon, and of one who grieves for him. Such are the LA. 
of all Virtues and Vices, tho they come to us by Næffection of 
the Mind. | 

8. Tho' we ſhall not, in this Part of Logich, or the Art of 


Reaſoning, treat of thoſe Judgments we paſs upon Ideas, yet it 


is of Importance to remember never to pretend to define what 

cannot be defin'd without making it more obſcure ; for a De- 

finition ought always to be made uſe of to make the Subject of 

our Diſcourſe more plain and _ than the bare Name 1 che 
A | 
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Things would: make it ; but in imple Ideas, we cannot better 
explain them, than by their very Name, or ſome ſynonymous 


Words, the Knowledge of which depends on the Tongue we | 


uſe, and the Senſe of him we ſpeak to. 'The contrary Me- 


thod has made the Ariſtotelians fill us with unintelligible Jargon; ; 


as defining of Motion, they ſay, tis an Act of a Being in Power, 
as in Power ; nor have the Moderns much mended the Matter, | 


by defining it the Change of Situation. The firſt labours with 


inexplicable Obſcurity, and the Terms of the latter are not 


more clear or known than the Word Motion itſelf. 


. Definition, indeed, has only to do with ac Ideas, 


for it's an Enumeration, or reckoning up of _ ſeveral / imple 


Taeas of _ that conſiſts. 


CHAP MM 
Of Io As of Subſtances and Modes. 


Nother ſort of Llane are thoſe of 8 = Modes; 
for we conſider all Things ſeparately, and by them- 
ſelves or elſe as exiſting in other ain ſo much, that we 
can't allow them Exiſtence without em. The firſt we call 
Subſtances and Subjects, the latter Modes ind Accidents; as when 
we reflect on Wax and /ome Figure, as Roundnefs, we conſider 
the Wax as a Thing which may ſubſiſt without that Roundnets, 
or any other particular Figure; we therefore call Jax 'a Sub- 
fance. On the contrary, we conſider Roundnef; ſo inherent to 
the Wax or ſome other Subſtance, that it can't ſubſiſt without 
it, for we are not capable of conceiving Roundzeſ5 diſtinctly and 
ſeparately from a round Body. This therefore we call a Moat, 
or Ow. 

We always conſider Bodies cloath'd, as I may ſay, in 
bone certain Modes, except when we reflect on the Abſtract, 
or General. The Subſtances the Grammarians expreſs by the 
Name; the Modes may be render'd by the Rualitics as Wax 
and Rowndne/s is expreſs'd by round Wax. 

We have, beſides, certain compound Ideas, which age 
ſiſt only of Mads; and others which are compounded, 
made up only with a ſort of Species, or kind of Modes. ho 
a Furlong, as far as it expreſſes a Menſuration of the Road ; 
for it comprehends en my as Faces or Feet. 25 
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conſiſt of ſeveral Sorts of Modes; as the idea of Pity, which 
has been already defin d, and of the other Paſſions, and Virtues 
and Vices. 

4. We have, farther, Thom compounded of a Collection of 
Subſtances of a like Nature; ſuch is the /d&a of an Army, of 

a City, of a Flock, conſiſting of many Soldiers, Citizens, or 
dec, &c. or they are compos'd of a Collection of Ideas of 
unlike Subſtances; ſuch is the Idea of the Matter of which a 
Hcuſe, a Ship, or a Deſart is compounded. And in theſe Ideas 
we conſider not only Subſtances, as they are ſuch, but alſo as 


attended with certain Modes, which produce Idea, that are very 


much compounded. 
5. We define Subſtance in general, Things ſubfifting by them 
ſelves, but then they are conſider'd abſtractly, or without re- 


gard to any particular Subſtance actually exiſting; and in that 


Senſe it is ſufficiently plain what is meant by the Word Sub- 
/tance 3 but fince there is no Subſtance conſider'd in general 
which has any Exiſtence but in our Ideas, where we conſider 
exiſting Sub ſtances, the Matter is alter'd. The das of fingle 
or particular Subſtances are very obſcure ; nor-do we under- 
ſtand any thing by their ſeveral Names, but certain, we know 


not what, unknown Subjects, in which there are certain Pro- 


perties which conſtantly co-exiſt. Thus if any one ſhould aſk 
what that Subſtance is which we call Body, we can only ſay, 
that it is an unknown Subject, in which we always diſcover 
Extenſion, Diviſibility, and Impenetrability. 

6. *Tis plain, that nothing more obſcure can be meant, than 
what is expreſs'd by theſe Terms, extended Subſtances. For all 
that is here meant, is, that there is an un#nown Subject, one of 
whoſe Properties is to confiſt of other unknown Subjects or Sub- 
ſtances plac'd cloſe to each other, and of that Nature, that we 
have no Idea of any one of thoſe Subſtances of which we ſay a 
Body conſiſts. For we cannot affirm of any Idea, that it is the 
Idea of any one Subſtance of which a Body is compos'd, ſince 
we have no Ida of corporeal Subſtances, which does not com- 
prehend or contain innumerable Subſtances. If therefore we 
expreſs what we underſtand by the Name of corporeal Subſtance, 
we mult ſay, that it is a Compoſition of unknown Beings, ſome of 
whrſe Properties we know. 

7. The ſame we may ſay of other Subſtances, as of the Spi- 
ritual, (we examine not here whether or not there be any 
more) as whoever will conſider with Attention, and not ſuffer 
himſelf to be amus'd and deceiv'd by empty Words, will ex- 


perience. We find in our Mind various Thoughts, whence 


L 3 | we 
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222 Logic; or, the Art of Reaſoning. 
we form the Idea of Spirits; but we are ignorant of what that 
Subject is, in which theſe Thoughts are. 

8. It will be of great Uſe to as perfect a Knowledge of 
Things as we are capable of obtaining, to diſtinguiſh in thoſe 
Subjects which we call Subſtances, thoſe Things, without 
which we can conceive thoſe Subjects or Modes from thoſe 
without which we cannot conceive them. For when we think 
with Attention on thoſe Subjects, we ſhall find that there are 
ſome Things ſo eſſential to them, that we can't deprive them 
of, without changing their Nature; and other Things which 
may be taken away from the Subject, and not deſtroy its 
Nature. | 

9. Modes are commonly divided into internal, which we 
conceive, as it were, inherent in the Subſtance ; as, Roundne/s, 
&c. Or external, as when we ſay any Thing is defir'd, low d, 
beheld, and the like; which we call Relations. 98 
13. There are likewiſe Modes which are alfo Subſtances; as, 
Apparel, Hair, &c. without which the Subject can ſubſiſt, and 
they can likewiſe be without the Subjrck. As for theſe Ideas 
which are compos'd of Modes and Subſtances variouſly join'd 
together, ſome are call'd real, as being the Ideas of Things 
that either really ds, or are at leaſt believed to exiſt ; others 
rational, that is, when the Mind compounds various Leas to- 
gether ; as when we conſider a Stick reaching up to the Stars 
themſelves. | | 

11. In compound Ideas we ought carefully to obſerve how 
manifold, and of how many Ideas they conſiſt ; as we ſhall 
more plainly ſee upon the Head of the Ob&/carity and Perſpi- 
cuity of Ideas. ES. | | 


CHAT 
Of RELATIONS. 


1. T Fere are, beſides Subfances, and Modes which are 
Inherent in Subſtances, certain external Denomina- 
tions, which tho' they add nothing to the Subllance, yet de- 
pend on ſome Mode or Manner of it; and theſe we call Re- 
lations, by which the Conſideration of one Thing includes the 
Conſideration of another. Thus when we call any one a 
Father, on this Exprefſion depends this, that he whom = 
55 . ca 
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call ſo has begot Children, and ſo comprehends and includes 
the Conſideration of Children. 1 

2. Every Idea, conſider'd in a certain Manner, may be the 
Foundation of a Relation, that is, may lead us by ſome Pro- 
perty of its own to the Conſideration of ſome other Idea. So 


that all Exiſtence may be divided into the Creator and the Crea- 


ture; for the Name of the Creator includes the Thought of the 
Creature; and ſo on the contrary. 1 
3. Relations are innumerable; for they may be between 


Subſtances and Subſtances, Modes and Modes, Modes and 


Subſtances, Relations and Subſtances, Relations and Modes, 
Relations and Relations; for there is nothing that cannot ex- 
cite our Thoughts on ſomething elſe, ſince we can compound 
or join our {das together as we think fit. But avoiding too 
nice a Scrutiny, we ſhall only make our Obſervations on thoſe 
of the greateſt Moment, which regard Relations conſider'd in 
eneral. 

: 4. We very often conſider Ideas as ab/olute, or including no 
Relations, which yet have neceſlarily a Reference to others. 
Thus we cannot call any thing G- eat or Large, but that the 
Idea which anſwers that Word muſt be relative. For we call 
thoſe Things great, in a certain Kind, which are the greate/# 
among thoſe Things of the ſame Nature, which we have 
known. We call that Hill or Mountain great, which is as 
great as any Hill that we have ever ſeen, That Kingdom is 
large, which exceeds the Bounds of our own Country, or of 
thoſe Countries. we have known, &c. That Tower we call 
high, which is higher than moſt of the ſame Kind that we have 
known. In Number we call that greaz, than which there are 


not many greater in the ſame Kind: Thus ſixty eee 


in Arms in Greece we call a great Army, becauſe Greece ſcare 


ever had a greater; but it had been little in Perſia, where 
much larger were aſſembled. Thus likewiſe as to Time, we 
call it long or ſhort with Reference to another. We call a 
hundred Years Life, a long Life; Jacob calls his (130) ſhort, 
becauſe his Anceſtors liv'd ſo many longer, Sickneſs, Pain, 
and Expectation, make that Time ſeem long, which to one in 
Action, Health, or Pleaſure, ſeems ſhort. That Burden is 
heavy to a Child, a weak Woman, an old Man, the Sickly, 


which is light to a Man in Health and Vigour. Thus in the 


Ornaments of the Mind, we call that Wit great, that Learn- 
ing profound, that Memory tenacious, that Prudence con- 
ſummate, which we find excel, after the Manners of our 


Country, all that we know among us; tho' by Foreigners 
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they may be thought but of a moderate Size. Thus Great 


Learning has a very different Signification in the Mouth of a 


Man of Letters, and of an ignorant Perſon ; it is of a much 
larger Extent in the former than in the latter. 

5. In ſhort, all the Modes both of Mind and Body, that 
admit of Increaſe or Diminution, are the Prototypes of Rela- 
tive Ideas. But this is to be obſerved with the utmoſt Atten- 
tion, becauſe their Number is very large, which, if confound- 
ed with ab/o/ute Ideas, will give riſe to great Errors, and render 
us incapable of underſtanding the Diſcourſe of others. 

6. Here we muſt, in ſhort, remark, that the Judgments 
that we make, are only the Perceptions of the Relations be- 
' tween various es; in which Relations our Mind does ac- 
quieſce. Thus when we judge that two times two make four, 
or that two times two do not make five; our Minds obſerve 
the Relation of Equality which is between two times two and 
four, and the Inequality which is between two times two and 
we; which Perception, as evident, the Mind does acquieſce 
or is beſt ſatisſy'd in, or gives itſelf- no farther T'rouble to con- 
lider of its Fruth, But of thus more at large in the Second 
Part. 

7. Reaſoning alſo is a like Perception of the Relations join'd 
with that Acquieſcence of the Mind. But it is not a Perception 
of the Relations which are among various Things, but of thoſe 
Relations which the Relations themſelves have among them- 
felves. Thus, when we gather from this, that four is a ſmaller 
Number than fix, and that twice two equals four, that twice 
two is a leſs Number than fix ; we perceive the Relation of In- 
' equality, which is between the Relation of the Number twice 
two and four, and the Relation of four and fix; acquieſcing 
in which Perception, We conclude. it a leſs Number than fix. 
But this belongs to the third and fourth Parts. Yet we thought 
it proper to make this ſhort Remark here, that the Diſtinction 
we brought in the beginning of various Relations ſhould not 
be look'd on as empty and: vain; for unleſs we retain this, 
we know not what our Mind does in Judging and Reaſoning. 
All our [das may be referr'd | to Eub/tances, Modes, and Ne- 
tations. 
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Of Ipꝝàs which are offered to the Mind without 
any Operation of its own, and of thoſe, in the 


forming which Jome b of the Mind does 


inter e 


HERE are certain Ideas which are only confider'd by 

the Mind, without any manner of Addition ; ſuch 
are all Simple Aan which have not any Dependence on the 
Will and Pleaſure of .the Mind, and in ſpite of that, are al- 
ways the ſame. Thus the Mind has no Command over Plea- 
ſure, or Pain. Now the other ſimple Iacas, which we have 
enumerated before, we find to be of that Nature, as that it 


the Mind endeavour to detract any thing from them, they. ut- 
terly periſh, and ceaſe to be; nor can it add any thing, without 


the Deſtruction of their Simplicity. 

2. To this ſame Head we may refer thoſe Compound Iacas 
which offer themſelves to the Mind, without our thinking of 
the Matter, ſuch as the Ideas of Things that exiſt ; which 
Things affect our Senſes, and excite certain Ideas of themſelves 
in our Mind. 

3. Theſe Ideas are term'd Real, . they proceed from 
Things exiſting without us. On the contrary, there are other 


Compound Ideas, which are not brought to the Mind from abroad, 


but are compounded by that, according to its Pleaſure, Thus, 
by joining the Ideas of half a Man, and half a Horſe, the 
Idea of a Centaur is form'd ; which is done i in no other manner, 
than by the Mind's Will to have the Image of a Centaur the 

Object of its View; or by conſidering at once the Body of a 
Man from the Waiſt to the Head, and the Body of a Hanse 


with the Head and Neck cut off: For ſuch is the Force of 
the Human Mind, that it can join whatever is not contradictory, 


by its Contemplation, and reſcind whatever it pleaſes. Theſe 
1deas, thus compounded by the Mind, we call Phantaſtic. 

4. As the Mind can conſider thoſe Things together, which 
in Reality, and without itſelf, are not join'd together. in one 
Exiſtence ; ſo can it conſider thoſe Things ſeparately, which do 
not in Reality exiſt ſeparately. And this ſort of Contempla- 
tion, which is called 46/7ra&or, is of great Uſe to the accurate 
Conſideration of Compound Ideas. For we cannot, if they con- 
ſiſt of a larger Number of Parts, diſtinctly ſee them in our 
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Mind all together; tis therefore an Advantage to us, that we 
can examine ſome of them ſeparately, a little delaying the Con- 
ſideration of the reſt. 

5. Abſtration is made principally three Ways: Fir, Our 
Mind can conſider any one Part of a Thing really diſtin& from 
it, as a Man's Arm, without the Contemplation of the reſt of his 
Body. But this is not properly {ftra#ion, ſince the Arm is, 
without the Interpoſition of the Mind, ſeparated diſtin from 
the Boay, tho' it cannot live, that is, be nouriſh'd, increaſe, or 
move in that Separation. | 
6. Secondly, We think by Ab ſtraction of the Mode of a Sub- 
ſtance, omitting the Subſtance itſelf, or when we ſeparately 
conſider ſeveral Modes, which ſubſiſt together in one Subject. 
This 4bfraion the Geometricians make uſe of, when they 
conſider the Length of a Body ſeparately, which they call 
a Line, omitting evidently the Conſideration of its Breadth 
and Depth. And then its Length and Breadth together, which 
they call the Surface. By the ſame Abſtraction we can diſtin- 
guiſh the Determination of a Motion, towards what Place di- . 
rected, from the Motion itſelf. 5 

7. Thirdly, We, by Ab ſtration, omit the Modes and Rela- 
tions of any particular Things, if from it we form a Univerſal 
Lea. Thus, when we would underſtand a Thinking Being in 
general, we gather from our Self. Conſciouſneſs what it is to 
1 hink, and, omitting the Conſideration of thoſe Things which 
have a peculiar Reference to the Human Mind, we think of a 
thinking Being in general. By this Means particular Leas be- 
come general. 

8. That we may not err in judging of the Ideas mention'd 
in this Chapter, we muſt make theſe Obſervations : Fir, That 
thoſe Ideas which offer themſelves to the Mind without any 
Operation of its own, muſt of neceſſity be excited by ſome ex- 
ternal Cauſe, and fo are plac'd before the Mind as they are. 
But we muſt take heed that we do not think that there is always 
in thoſe Things themſelves which excite thoſe Ideas, any Thing 
like them, becauſe it may happen that they are not the true and 
real Cauſes, but only the Occaſions by which thoſe Ideas are 
produc'd. And this Suſpicion ought to heighten by what we 
experience in our Dreams, when by the Occaſion of the Mo- 
tion of the Brain there are the Images of Things ſet before us, 
which are not preſent themſelves, and often have no Exiſtence 
in Nature, Whence we may gather from ſuch like Ideas, that 
the Caxſe or Occaſion of their Production has an external Sub- 
fiſtence, and not in the Mind. | 


9. Secondly, 
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9. Secondly, As to thoſe 7:as which are compounded by the 
Mind, we eaſily imagine, firſt, that the Originals of ſuch 
Ideas may poſſibly ſomewhere exiſt ; and then, that they really 
do, unleſs we are manifeſtly conv by Experience, that 
they never did really exiſt conjunctly, and ſo join together. 
And on the contrary, that thoſe Things which the Mind con- 
ſiders ſeparately by Al ſtration, do really exiſt in that ſeparate 
State: As the Mathematical Point without any Parts; and 
Lines conſiſting only of thoſe Points join'd together, without 
Breadth or Depth, and Surfaces without Depth; whereas De- 
monſtration ſhews the contrary, and thoſe Terms are only made 


| uſe of by the Mathematicians for the ſake of the Inſtruction 


of the Learners of that Art. 

10. We muſt here farther warn you againſt another War 
too frequent among the School. Men, that is, not to make thoſe 
really diſtinct Things, or different Beings, which we have di- 


e * Ab ſtract ion. 


2 


CH AP. VI. 


Of Individuals, Particular and Univerſal Ideas. 
I. HAT we have ſaid of Al ſftraction leads us to the 


Conſideration of Ideas, as they are individual, par- 
ticular, and uniwerſal; for they are made particular and uni- 
verſal from individual, by Abſirafion ; in which Matter we 
proceed in this Manner: When we conſider ourſelves in our 
Mind, or any one Man before us, then we have the Ie of 
an ndividual, or an individual Idea. But if we omit thoſe 
Things which are peculiar to us, or that one Man, and con- 
ſider what is common to us and many others; ſuch as to be 
born in the ſame Country, to be of the ſame Party, and the 
like, then is the Idea of ſome particular Nation, -or Family, 
Sc. placed before us: But, laſtly, if omitting theſe particular 
Diſtinctions common to us and a certain Number of Men, we 


conſider what is common to us and all Mankind, we have then 


an aniverſ/al ldea. 

2. The Names that fignify individual 1deas, are called 
proper; as Alexander, Ce/ar. But thoſe which ſignify parti- 
cular and univerſal Ideas, are called appellative, or common; as, 
a Briton, a Chriſtian, a Man. 

3. Farther—We may diſtinguiſh in thoſe Ideas certain Pro- 
perties which are conſtantly united in them, and external Sub- 
jedi 
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Je&#s agreeable to thoſe Ideas, or ſuch as the Ideas agree with. 
Tus in the Idea of Man we diſcover or ſee a thinking Mind, 


and a Body conſiſting of certains Organs; but this Idea agrees 
with the Inhabitants of Europe, Afia, Africa, and America. 
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Of the Perſpicuity and Obſcurity ef IpEAs. 


1. DEF ORE we can paſs any certain Judgment of an Ilia, 


Thing that is not known, or at leaſt not ſufficiently clear, it 
muſt be attributed to Chance, and not to Knowledge. The Ob- 
ſcurity and Clearneſs of Ideas are therefore worthy our Conſi- 
deration in the Art of Renſoning. | | 

2. We call that a clear Idea, when all it comprehends is ſo 
diſtinctly plac'd before our Mind, that we can eaſily diſtinguiſh 
it from all others. ; 

3. All fimple Ideas are clear, ſuch as Senſations ; ſuch there- 

fore is the Idea of Light: For when we have that Ie before 
us, we fee all that is in it, nor can we confound it with any 
other. We may ſay the ſame of Sounds, Scents, Taſtes, Plea- 
fare, Pain, &c. which can never be confounded or mingled 
with each other. And theſe Senſations increaſe in their Clear- 
neſs in Proportion to the Livelineſs of their ſtriking on the 
Organ proper to them ; for by how much the more vehemently 
the Mind is ftrook, with ſo much the more Attention it applies 
to the Subject, and ſo this lively Idea is more clearly diſtin- 
guiſh'd from all others. 


4. Theſe fmple Ideas are alſo perſpicuous or clear, which the 


Mind receives without the Interpotition of the Body: Examples 
of which we have given under the Head of /imple and compound 
Lleas. But as we can conſider the Parts of a comprund Idea ſe- 
parately, ſa we view them ſingly, or one by one as ſimple Ideas, 
of which they are compounded: Thus alſo all ab/ftraf [ras 
are clear, tho' the Subject in which they exiſt be unknown. 
We can in all Subſtances, of which we know any Properties, 
ſelect ſome Property, which being by Alffraction ſeparated 
from all the reſt, becomes ſimple, and by conſequence clear, 
altho' it exiſt in a Subject which we do not know. Thus Hu- 


manity, 


it is firſt neceſſary that it ſhould be clean and perſpicuous; 
otherwiſe, if we thould happen to paſs a right Judgment on a 
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manity, generally confider'd, is made a /imple Idea, and there- 
fore indivilible. 


5. But theſe ſame Ideas are often made obſcure when they 
are conſidered without Ab/tradion, together with other Ideas 


that are obſcure, and co-exiſt in the Subject: Thus when the 


Queſtion is not, what Humanity or Reaſon is in general, but 
what Reaſon is in Stephen, or in Thomas, and what is its nu- 
merical Difference: 

6. Theſe compounded Ideas are clear, all whoſe Parts, or 
ſimple Ideas of which they are compounded, are perfectly 
known to us. But thoſe we call obſcure, of which we only 
know ſome Parts. Thus when we know all the Units of which 
any Number conſiſts, we certainly know the Number; but if 
we have gone through but ſome of the Unizs, we cannot know 
how much the whole is; and have enen a confus'd Idea 
of it. 

Whenever, therefore, we are to judge of any thing, we 
muſt firſt diſtinguiſh all its Parts, if it conſiſt of Parts, and then 
give Judgment : Elſe we ſhould do as if we ſhould give the 
Sum Total of an Accompt, and not know the particular Num- 
bers or Figures which make it up. But more of this in the 
Third Part. 

8. But if in the Things which fall under our Conſideration 
we cannot ſufficiently diſtinguiſh their Parts, and give a certain 
Enumeration of them, we muſt then fairly confeis, that either 
they are not in the Number of thoſe Things to which the Know- 
ledge of Man can extend, or that it requires more Time to 
examine into the Matter. 

9. It much conduces to the Clearneſs of an [da compounded 
by ourſelves or others, if the Parts which compoſe it are al- 
ways of the ſame Number, and in the ſame Order ; otherwiſe, 


if the Number of the /imple Ideas of which it's compoſed, can 


be increaſed or leſſened, or their Order inverted, the Memory, 


land ſo the Mind, is confounded. Thus, if any one has with 


Care caſt up any Sums, and placed them in any certain Order, 
as often as he has a mind to remember them, he eaſily does it, 
if there has been no Abſtraction or diſplacing in the Accompt. 
gut on the contrary, the former Computation and Diſpoſition | 
is deſtroy'd, if the Numbers are diſturb'd, and thrown out of 
their Places. 

10. In ſhort, the Nawre of Per ſpicuity or Clearne/s, is ſuch 
hen it is at its height, that it compels our Aſſent. We can- 
ot have the leaſt Doubt but that Pleaſure is different from Pain, 
or that twice TWO make Four. On the contrary, we find a 
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is any Obſcurity in the Idea. But tis certain, that we often 


berty to deny it; which we cannot do to an Idea which has a 


© inadequate, or imperfect. Thus, if we ſee only the ſquare 


culty (be it what it will) that excites them, repreſents ther 
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Power in our Minds of ſuſpending our Judgment, when there 


raſhly yield our Aſſent to obſcure Ideas. But ſtill we have Li- 


complete Perſpicuity or Clearneſs. 


CH AP. VIII. 


Of Adequate and Inadequate, or Perfe and In- 


Perfect Ip As. 


1. 7 E have obſerved in the firſt Chapter, that Leas are a 

the Images of Things which are without us, by the ˖ 
Force or Occaſion of which they are excited in us; but chey ˖ 
4 
e 


may be the Images of the whole Thing that excites them, or 


only of a Part. When they repreſent the Whole, they are 
call'd adeguate, or perfect; when but a Part, they are call'd 


Surface of a Cube, then the Idea of a ſquare Figure, not o 
a Cube, is in our Mind; which, therefore, is call'd an iα 
guate or imperfect dea. On the contrary, if we behold a Tri. 
angle drawn on a Piece of Paper, and think of a Triangle in 
Plane, we have an adequate or perfect Idea in our Mind. 
2. All ſimple Ideas are adequate or perfect, becauſe the Fa- 


intire. Thus the Pain that we feel ſignifies, that there is ſome 
Faculty of ſome Being without us, which excites that Idea i 
us againſt our Will, But we muſt proceed no farther, for 
ſimple Idea repreſents a fimple Object; but it does not inform 
where it is, or whether that Faculty be united to any others 
We may therefore, without Fear of Error, gather from an 
Senſation, that there is ſomething out of our Mind which is by 
Nature adapted to excite it in us. 


3 The Ideas of Modes are alſo adrquate or perfect, excep or 
of thoſe Modes which are likewiſe Subſtances. For when w - 


underſtand no Me ſeparately exiſting, they are only co q 
ſidered by us ſeparately from the Subſtances by way of Ab/rac M 
tion; but all ab/tra? Ideas are ad:quate or perfect, ſince they © 
repreſent ll that Part of the Subject which we then confide Ir 
Thus the Idea of Kounaneſs is perfect or adrquate, becauſe 922 
offers to our Mind all that is in Roundne/s in general. The 74 », 


re 
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4 of a Triangle in general is adequate or perfz&, becauſe when 
"| it is before my Mind, I ſee all that is common to Triangles 
: that can be. 


4. Of the ſame kind are all Bias: of which we know no 
original or external Obje& really exiſting out of them, by the 
Occaſion of which thoſe Ideas are excited in us, and of which 
we think them the Images. Thus, when a Dog is before us, 
it is the external Object, without us, which raiſes the Ida in 
our Mind; but the Idea of an Animal in general, has no external 
Object to excite it; it is created by the Mind itſelf, which adds 
to, and detracts from it whatever it pleaſes; whence it muſt 
of neceſſity be adequate or perfect. 

'5. But here again, we muſt take heed of what we have before 
cautioned, that is, that we do not ſuppoſe that there are any 
h ſuch Objects really exiſting without us, becauſe the Mind has 
wel been pleaſed to entertain itſelf with the Ideas: For that would 
be as if a Painter that had drawn a Centaur, or Hundred-handed 
Enceladus, ſhould contend, that there were ſuch Beings N 
Id exiſtent in Nature. 

6. The eas of all Subſtances are inadequate or imperfe@?, 

which are not form'd at the Pleaſure of the Mind, but ga- 

. ther'd from certain Properties which Experience diſcovers in 
Tri them. This is ſufficiently evident from what we have ſaid 

„of Subſtances in the third Chapter. For there we have ſhewn 
that we only know ſome of the Properties of Sub/ances, not 
all; and therefore their [4:as muſt be imperfe# or inadequate. 
Thus we know that Silver is white, that it can be melted, and 
be diminiſhed by the Fire as it melts ; that it can be drawn up 
to Wire, and diſſolved by Agua fortis, &c. but we are wholly 
ignorant of the inward Diſpofition or Conſtitution of the 
Particles of which Silver conſiſts, and from whence thoſe 
Properties proceed. Thus the Idea of Silver not repreſenting 
to the Mind all the Roperties of Silver, is inadequate or im- 
I ere 

7. Here the greateſt Danger is, leſt we confound inadequate 
or imperfect Ideas with the adrquate- or perfect. For we are 
too apt to fanſy, that when we know a great many Properties 
of any Thing, and cannot diſcover any more by all our In- 
duſtry, we have the whole Subject. Thus ſome ingenious 
Men of our Times, imagin'd they had diſcover'd all the Pro- 
perties of the Mind, becauſe they could find nothing in it but 
Thoughts; and therefore ſaid, the Mind was only a 7 hinking 
1 Subfance ; and fo they contend that there is nothing elſe in 
£ _ but 2 Impenetrability, and Diviſibility, 3 

cauſe 
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cauſe they could diſcover nothing elſe; but they could never 
yet ſhew us what thoſe S2 % ftances were, whoſe Properties were 
to think, to have Parts, Sc. There is no Exiſtence of Sub- 
ftance in general; and tho* we underſtand this Word in general, 
it does by no means follow, that, we underitand it when it is 
ſpoke of any particular Subject, which we mult be ſure to have 
a particular Regard to. | 


The End of the Firſt Part of the ART of 
REASONING. _ : 
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The Art of REASONING. 


1 


Of JUDGMENTS. © 


. 


Of Judgment in the Mind, and expreſs'd in 
| Words. | | 


AVING confider'd 1deas and their Properties particularly, 


we come now to treat of Juagments, in which various 


Ideas are compared with each other. We muſt firſt accurately 
diſtinguiſh the Judgment as it is in the Mind, from the Words 
in which it is expreſs'd, if we would know what it is. | 
2. Judgment, as it is in the Mind, and unwritten, is a Per- 
ception of the Relation that is between two or more Ideas. Thus 
when we judge that the Sun is greater than the Moon, having 
compar'd the two Idas of the Sun and Moon, we find that 
the /aza of the Sun is greater than that of the Moon, and our 
Mind perfectly acquieſces in this Perception, nor makes any 


farther Inquiry into the Matter. When we judge two Mem- 


bers to be unequal, by having obſerv'd the Inequality of their 
Ideas, our Mind gives itſelf no further Trouble in their Exa- 
mination in that reſpect, but only confines to its Memory that 
thoſe two Members were found to be unequal. | 

3. We muſt here obſerve, That our Mind can give its Af- 
ſent to ob/cure Ideas, as well as to thoſe which are clear; or ac- 
quieſce in a Thing as perfectly diſcover'd, which yet it has no 
perfect Knowledge of, and can commit this to the Memory as 


a Thing perfectly known, Thus we may judge the fixed 1 5 
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leſs than the Moon, by comparing the obſcure Ideas of thoſe 
Stars and the Moen, and then take it for a Point not to be ar- 
gued againſt, as clear and evident. The Mind has alſo a Fa- 
culty of ſuſpending its Aſſent, till by an accurate Examen of 
the Ideas, the Subject becomes clear and evident; or if it be 
of ſuch a Nature that we cannot arrive at a perſpicuous Percep- 
tion, we continue in Doubt or Suſpenſe, and commend it to 
the Memory as a dubious Matter. This Facz/ty which we ob- 
ſerve in our Mind, of giving our Aſſent to ob/cure Ideas, or de- 
— un call'd. Liberty, . 
4. But we cannot make uſe of this Faculty, when the Sub- 
ject of our Thoughts has the laſt and greateſt Perſpicuity that 


can be. For Example, we can by no means in the World 


perſuade ourſelves, that twice Two do not make Four, or are not 
equal to Four; or that the Part is no leſs than the Whole, and 
the like Maxims of the moſt evident Truths; for as ſoon as 
ever we hear them, the Mind cannot deny its Aſſent, but ne- 
ceſſarily acquieſces, without finding in itſelf the leaſt Deſire or 
Inclination of making any farther Inquiry into the Matter. 

5. This is a Judgment as it is in the Mind, which when ex- 
preſs'd in Words, we call a Propoſition, in which ſomething 
is always affirmed or denied. 'Fhat Part of the Propoſition of 
which ſomething is affirmed or denied, is call'd the Subject; the 
other Part, which is ſaid by the Negation or Affirmation, is 
call'd the Attribute. Thus when we ſay that Powerty is to be 
reliev'd, or Poverty is no Vice; the Word Poverty is the Sub- 
je; to be reliewv'd, and Vice, are the Attributes, But beſides 
| theſe two Parts, we muſt conſider the Copula, or Connectiwe 
Word, by which, when 'tis alone, tis affirmed that there is ſome 


Relation between the Subj-&# and the Attribute; but by adding 


a negative Particle, that ſame Relation is deny'd : In the pre- 
ſent Inſtances we affirm in the firſt, that there is a Relation be- 
tween the ſdea of Powerty, and the Idea of Relief; ſo that the 
Lea of Poverty in our Mind includes the Idea of Relief; and 
in the latter Inſtance we deny that the Idea of Poverty excites 
in us the Conſideration of any thing baſe or wicked. 

6. Propoſitions are ſometimes expreſſed in many Words, and 
ſometimes in few. Henry rages, 1s an intire Propoſition, for 
"tis the ſame as if we ſhould ſay, Henry is raging. - 


7. Propoſitions are either fimple or compound; the ſimple are 


expreſs'd in one Word ; as, God is good: The compound in 
many, as God, who is good, cannot delight in the Miſery of Man. 
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CHAP. II. 


Of Univerſal, Particular, and Singular 
| Propoſitions. 38 
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I, E have in the former Part divided Ideas into Unig —_ 

wverſal, Particular, and Singular, and ſaid that the | 

Words by which they were expreſſed, might be ranged under = 
the ſame Heads, Hence the Propo/itions have the ſame three- | 
fold Diviſion. 8 | 

2. When the Subject is uniwerſal, or taken in its whole | 

Extent, without excepting any ſubordinate Species or Sort, or i 
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any other individual, which is contained under it, than is the 1 
Propoſition called uni werſal. This Univerſality is expreſſed by it 
the Word all, when the Propoſition is affirmative ; and by that is 
of none or no, when it is negative; al Men are free, is an uni- 9 
verſal affirmative Propoſition, and no Man is free, is an uni- "a 
verſal Negative. Wi} 


3. But when the Sabjec has ſome Mark or Note by which 
we ſhew, that not all the Sorts or Species, or Individuals, which 
are compriz'd under that Word, are meant ; then is the Pro- 
poſition particular; as, ſame Man is free. By the Word /ome 
we intimate that we do not here underſtand all that is ſignified 
by the general Word, Mas, but that we only deſign a Part by 
the Word /ome. | | 

4. Singular or individual Propoſitions are thoſe in which we 
affirm only of ſome one individual Perſon or Thing; as Alex- 
ander was cheleric, Theſe Propoſitions have a great Affinity to 
the Univerſals in this, that the Subject of both is taken in its 
full and whole Extent. Hence the individual Propoſitions in the 
common Rules of Argumentation are taken for Univerſals. 

5. To paſs over the trifling of the Schools, which make 
Logic the Art of Diſputing, not Reaſoning, and have more re- 
gard to make the Student talk of any thing pro or con, than 
to find out the Truth, we muſt obſerve, that an Obſervation 
flowing from what we have before ſaid of Subſtance, is of 
more Importance for the Diſcovery of the Truth, the only juſt 
End of Reaſoning. That is, that univerſal Propoſitions, when 
of the Kinds or Species, or of the Generals and Particulars 
of Subſtances, cannot be with any Certainty made agree- 
able to the Things themſelves ; becauſe ſince we do not know 
the Eſſences of them, we cannot affirm, that all 2 
: | Whic 
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which we diſcover ſome certain Attributes equally to co exiſt- 
are in thoſe of which we know nothing alike, or the ſame- 
As for Example: We diſcover and obſerve, that there are cer- 
tain ſingular Attributes conftantly co-exiſting in all Men; yet 
who can aſſure us whether all their Minds are alike, ſo Rar as 
that, what Difference betwixt Particulars is vifible, ariſes from 
external Cauſes in reſpe& of the Mind, as from the Body, 
from Education, and the like; or that there is really ſome real 
Difference between them in the Subſtance of the Mind ufelf ? 
The Difference of the Wit and Genius of Men ſeem to per- 
ſuade the latter Opinion, which is obſervable in two Brothers 
who have had the ſame Education; but ſince we know not 
whether the Brain in both is diſpoſed in the ſame manner, the 
Diverſity of the Wit and Ingenuity may proceed from that 
GGG | ; 

5. Thus ſuch as with Aſſurance affirm, that the- inmoſt 
Eſſe nce of all Bodies is the ſame; if they are in the right, 
they owe that more to Chance than to any clear Knowledge 


of the Matter: For there might be a plain Difference betwixt 


the inmoſt Eſſence of various Bodies, altho' they agree in 
having ſeveral of the ſame Attributes, which we do know. 
We ſhould therefore take a particular Care, as to theſe ge- 
neral Propoſitious of Subſtances, not to give up our Aſſent to 
ſuch who pretend to have a perfect and clear Knowledge of 
their inmoſt Eſſence. 

6. The Modes, whoſe intire Eſſence is known to us, fall 
under a different Conſideration ; for we may form general Aſ- 
ſertions of them, of indubitable Truth, Hence it is that 
Geometry, which is wholly converſant with the Modes, is built 
on the moſt certain Foundation, and delivers univerſal Rules of 
__ igures and Magnitudes, which cannot be deſtroy'd or op- 
po ed. 


* I” 


C H AP I 
Of what is Truth and Falſhood, and whether there 


be any certain Difference between them. 


1. Dy Reaſoning to find out the Truth, being the juſt 
B Aim of this our Art, we ſhall paſs over the ſeveral 
Claſſes of Propoſitions ſet down by the common Legicians, and 
which are of little Conſequence-in any thing, but of no man- 
ner 
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ner of Uſe to this more important End. We ſhall therefore 
here treat of ne [ruth and Yalſhood-4in general of all Pro- 
politions, that we may learn to diſtinguiſh the one from the 
other. 
2. That Propoſition is true, which is agreeable, or anſwers 
to the Nature of the Thing, of which any being is affirm'd 
or deny d. Thus when we ſay that 4 is the one fourth Part of 
twice 8, that Propoſition is true, becauſe agreeable to the Na- 
ture of theſe Numbers. If we ſay that twice 4 is equal to 
twice 3, the Propoſition is falſe, becaule it is not anſwerable to 
the Nature of theſe Numbers. 

- Whoever will ſpeak ſeriouſly what he thinks, will con- 
ſeſs, that he neceſſarily believes, that there is no Medium be- 
tween Truth and Falſbocd. It is certain, that all Propoſitions, 
conſider d in themſelves, appear to us either true or ſalſe; 
for 'tis a Cant radiction to be agreeable or conſentaneous, and not 
conſentaneous and agreeable to the Things, There are indeed 
ſome probable Propoſitions, or ſuſpected of Falſity; but this 
has nothing to do with the Nature ef Propoſitions, which is in 
itſelf determinately true or falſe ; but to our Knowledge, 
which is not (in reſpe& of theſe Proppfitions) ſufficient to 
enable us to determine with Certainty. Of which, hereafter. 

4. There have been ſome who have aſſerted, that this only 
was certain, that nothing was certain, and that Truth had no 
Criterion or certain Mark to be known from Falſbood in any 


thing elſe but that one Maxim. But ſince they cou'd not deny | 


but that they held this Maxim for a certain 7 ruth, there muſt 
be, even according to them, ſome Mark of 7. e by which 
they excepted that Maxim from the Uncertainty of all other 
Propoſitions. And they were of Opinion, that they had found 


the Marks of Uneertainty in all theſe Things, which the other 


Philoſophical Sects held for undoubted 7ruths. They there- 
fore determined poſitively of all Things at the ſame time that 
they pretended to doubt of all things, while they aſſerted, that 
all that was ſaid by others, was uncertain, We cannot there- 
fore condemn the Pyrrhonians and Academics, as denying that 
Truth was not at all known to us, while they thought they did 
truly judge of the Uncertainty of all Things; in which they 
were as dogmatic and poſitive as any of the other Philoſo- 
phers. 

5. But that we may ſatisfy ourſelves, we muſt make it 
the Object of our Inquiry to know, that what we affirm of 
Things is conſentaneous or agreeable to their Nature. If "we 
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will give ourſelves the Trouble to look into our own Minds, 
we ſhall find that there are ſome Things which compel our 
Aﬀent, but other Things of which we can ſuſpend our Judg- 
ment. When we clearly and diſtinctly diſcover the certain 
Relation between two Ideas, we cannot but acquieſce in that 
Perception, or think ourſelves obliged to make farther In- 
quiries about it. Thus the Relation of Equality between twice 


4 and 8, is ſo manifeſt and evident, that we cannot entertain 


the leaſt Doubt of the Matter. 2 

6. But ſhould any Man affirm, that there were Irhabitants 
in the Moon, after a long Conſideration of this Propoſition we 
ſhall find that we are by no means compell'd to give our Aſ- 
ſent to it; the Reaſon of which is, that we do not diſtinctly 
and plainly diſcover any neceſſary Relation between the Moon 
and any manner of Inhabitants ; but that we can doubt of that 
Relation, *till it be made evident to our Underſtanding. 

7. Hence we may gather, that Zwidence alone can remove 
all our Doubts. What remains is, that we inquire whether 
it follows, that that Propoſition is true, of which we have no 
reaſon to doubt. : 

8. We muſt r in this Queſtion obſerve, that it is intirely 
ſuperfluous among Men, becauſe whatever Judgment we make 
of it, we cannot change our Nature. We neceſſarily give 


our Aſſent to thoſe Things which are evident, and we ſhall 


always preſerve our Faculty or Power of doubting in thoſe 


Things which are obſcure. 


9. Secondly, If Evidence ſhould he found in Propoſitions 
that are falſe, we muft neceſſarily be compelled into Error, 
ſince we neceſlarily give our Aſſent to Evidence, Hence 
would follow this impions Poſition, 'That God, who made 
us, is the Author of our Errors, fince he has thus put us 
under a Neceſſity of falling into them. But it is only con- 


ſiſtent with a wicked Nature to oblige us to be deceiv'd, of 


which in the leaſt to ſuſpect God, would be the Height of 


Impiety. 


10. Thirdly, We neceſſarily love Truth, and hate Error; 
for there is no body who is not deſirous of knowing the Truth, 
and no body is willingly deceiv'd. But who can prevail with 
himſelf ſo much as to ſuſpect, that we are made in ſuch a 
Manner by a Beneficent Deity, that we ſhould love that with 
the greateſt Vehemence, which we either could not obtain, 
or not know whether we obtain'd it or not ; which is much 


11, Fourthly, 


exclui 
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11, Fourthly, If we ſhould err in Things that are evident, 
as well as in thoſe which are not ſo, we ſhould ſometimes in 
the evident Propoſitions find Contradictions, which are com- 
monly found in thoſe which treat of Things that are obſcure. 
On the contrary, evident Things are always agreeable to each 
other, when frequently evident Things diſagree with thoſe 
that are obſcure: Whence we may conclude, that Evidence 
cannot deceive, but Error is confin'd to Obſcurity. 

12. Ewidence 1s, therefore, the Criterion or Mark of Truth ; 
and thoſe Things we ought to think true, to which we ne- 
ceſſarily give our Aſſent. For this is likewiſe the Mark or 
Characteriſtick of Truth, that it neceſſarily compels our Aſ- 
ſent. Whatever, therefore, we ſee evidently agreeable to the 


Things of which we ſpeak, that we muſt think true. On the 


other hand, when we find any Propoſition evidently contrary 


to the Nature of the Thing under our Conſideration, we may 


juſtly declare that to be falſe. | 
13. But to decide peremptorily in a Matter that is obſcure, 


is very raſh and inconſiderate, as we have obſerv'd in the 


Firſt Part, of the Clearneſs or Obſcurity of Ideas, which we 
ſhall not repeat. But ſince thoſe Things which are really 
obſcure, are often aſſerted to be evident, whoever would 
avoid that Error, ought, as much as he can, to ſuſpend his 


Judgment, and nicely to examine whether he be not in- 5 


fluenced by ſome Inclination, or Paſſion, or Party, when the 
finding out the Truth ought to be his whole Aim; and then 


be will never give his Aſſent to Things that are falſe and 


„obſcure. 


3 — * ' * 
— 


CHAP, IV. 


Poſitions, and of Veriſimilitude, or Probability. 


Ecauſe all that we believe is not built on any evident 
Knowledge, the Philoſophers have obſerv'd in our 
Knowledge ſeveral Degrees; all which however may be re- 
duced to theſe two, Science and Opinion. 55 | 
hf Science is a Knowledge deriv'd from the Introſpection or 
looking into the Thing itſelf of which we difcourſe, and which 


Intuitipn 


Of the ſeveral Steps or Degrees of Per ſpicuity in Pro- 


excludes all manner of Doubt, But it may ariſe from a ſimple 
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Intuition or View of the Ideas; as when we conſider this 
Propoſition,——The whale is greater than a Part, and the 
like; whoſe Truth is known by Evidence alone, without any 
Reaſoning . on the Point: Or by deducing certain Conſe- 
quences, and | thoſe more remote from evident Principles; 
ſuch as are innumerable Geometrical Demonſtrations, neceſſa- 
gily deduced by a long Chain of Arguments from their firſt 
Principles. 

3. Opinion is the Aſſent of the Mind to Propoſitions not evi- 
dently true at the firſt Sight, nor deduc'd by neceſſary Con- 
ſequence from thoſe which are evidently true, but ſuch as ſeem 
to carry the Face of Truth. Thus tis probable, that the 
Writers of the Life of Alexander magnify?d too much his 
Exploits. Tis not probable, or likely, that he ever re. 
ceiv'd the Queen of the 9 aps or paſs'd the Mountain 
Caucaſus. 

4. Some here add Faith or Belicf, which is an Aſſent 
iven to any one that tells any Thing which we have not 
= ourſelves, nor found out by any Argument or Ratioci- 
nation. But that Faith or Belief depends either on ſome ne- 
ceſſary . Concluſion deduc'd from evident Arguments, or only 
on a probable Opinion, and ſo may be referr'd to one of the 
two Heads already mention'd. 

5. To theſe we might add Doubting, or a doubtful ent; 
tho' this be likewiſe a Species or Sort of Opinion, and uſes to 
be contain'd under the general Name of Opinion. For the 
Aſſent is doubtful when the Probability is weak, which when 
ſtrong, produces frm Opinion. But to make ko clearer to 
the Underſtanding, we will make a gradual Riſing from Pro- 
bability to Evidence. 

6. Since, as we have ſeen in the former Chapter, thoſe are 
call'd true Propoſitions, which agree with the Nature of the 
Things of which they are ſpoken ; and thoſe probable, which 
only ſeem to agree to the Nature of the Thing under Con- 


ſideration; that Probability may be greater or Jeſs, and fo 


produces either a ſtronger or weaker Opinien. But it is built, 
ſummarily conſider' d, on our onen and Experience, 
whether true or falſe. | 

7. But to riſe from the loweſt to the higheſt Probability, 
we muſt firſt obſerve, that the loweſt Degree of Probability 1 
built on the Relation of another, where that is the only Mo- 


tive or Belief; in which yet many Te are to be con- 
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8. If the Perſon who gives the Relation be wholly un- 
known to us, altho' what he tells is not incredible, yet we 


cannot give an intire Credit to him, when there are no other 
Circumſtances to add a Weight to his Narration, becauſe we 


have had no other Experience of his Credibility, or whether 


he be worthy of Belief or not. But if we have ſome {light 
Knowledge of him, we are the more ready to believe him, 
eſpecially if he be a noted Man of great Authority with many, 
tho' we know not whether he has gain'd that Fame and Au- 
thority by his Merits or not. Nay, we rather believe a rich 
Man, of indifferent Qualifications, than a poor Man, becauſe 
we ſuppoſe the former more converſant with Perſons {kill'd in 
Affairs, than the larter. An honeſt Countenance, and Diſ- 
courſe full of Probity, eaſily win our Aſſent. 

9. If any one with whom we are better acquainted tells us 
any thing, the more known that is, the more Inftances we. 
have of- his Veracity, the more ready he finds us to have Aſſu- 
rance in the Truth of what he tells vs, tho* he may deceive 
us even in that very Narration. Tis with Difficulty we can 
perſuade ourſelves that we are deceiv'd by a Perſon whom we 
have known generally to be a Man of Veracity, ſince Men 
who have got a Habit of ſpeaking Truth, or any other Ha- 
bit, ſeldom act contrary to the conſtant Diſpoſition of their 
Mind. 


10. There are, beſides, various Circumſtances which add 
that kind in which he could ſcarce be deceiv'd ; as if Men of 
and accurately examin'd ſome particular Thing, and not with a 
Belief of their Hearers be of no Advantage to them; or if they 


incur a conſiderable Danger by telling it, which they might 
void by ſay ing nothing af the Matter ; if to theſe the Number 


unleſs the Narration be oppoſite to the Nature of the Thing, 
e can ſcarce be able to deny our Aſſent. 
11. Secondly, What here affects our Minds, is drawn from 
he very Nature of the Thing, and our own Experience. 
hoever will tell us Stories that are impoſſible, can never gain 
dur Belief, as long as the Narration labours under that Cha- 
lo- Nacter; for that is the Mark of Falſhocd. 
n-F 12. *Tis firſt of all Things neceſſary, that what is ſpoken 
ould be thought poſſible: If we have never ſeen it, nor 


if ard that any other has pris 'd the like, tho' the Matter 


itſelf 


Force to the Teſtimony of others; as if it were a Thing of 
Sabriety and Temper ſhould tell us, that they bad ſeen, touch'd; 


tranſient curſory View. "The t robability is heighten'd, if the 


of Witneſſes be increas'd, the Probability will be ſo ſtrong, that 
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itſelf be not actually impoſſible, yet it will find but little Credit 
with us: For Example, — If any one ſhould tell us, That he 
had ſeen in the 7:4ies a Brilliant Diamond as big as a Man's 
Head; tho' in this our Mind can diſcover nothing plainly im- 
poſſible, or contradictory, yet ſhould we ſcarce believe it, be- 
cauſe we never ourſelves ſaw one ſo large, or ever heard of 
any one elſe who had. | | 

13. When we ourſelves have ſeen any thing like it, or have 
known others who have ſeen the like, we then conſider how 
ſeldom, or how often it has happen'd ; for the more frequent 
a Thing has been to our Eyes, or thoſe of others to our Know- 
ledge, the eaſier Credit it finds with us; and on the contrary, 
the ſeldomer, the more difficultly believ'd. Thus if any one 
tell us, that he has ſeen a Stone Bridge over a River one or 
two hundred Paces long, he will find no Difficulty in gaining 
our Belief: But we give Credit more hardly to him who ſhall 
tell us that he has ſeen a Bridge of ſolid Marble, four Miles in 
Length over an Arm of the Sea, and another Bridge of four 
hundred Foot in Length, of only one Arch, as they ſay there 
are in China. 

14. By the Teſt of the fame Experience we examine the 
Circumſtances of the Manner of doing any thing, the Circum- 
ſtances of the Perſons, Place and Time ; and if theſe agree 
with what we know, they add a Force to the Relation. We 
farther are apt to conſider and weigh the Cauſes or Motives 
which mov'd him, to whom the Action is attributed, to do it. 
For if the Thing be fingular, uncommon, and out of the way, 
we can ſcarce believe that it ſhould be done without ſolid and 
weighty Reaſons, of which while we are ignorant, the Matter 
of Fact muſt at leaſt remain dubious in our Minds. But if theſe 
ſolid and cogent Reaſons are known, we ceaſe to doubt, or at 
leaſt we eaſily believe the Matter of Fact, if withal it appear 
that the Agent knew theſe Reaſons and Motives. Thus we 
| eaſily believe the many Prodigies or Miracles of the Old Teſta- 
ment, done by God, becauſe they were of the moſt momentous 
Importance to preſerve at leaſt one Nation uncorrupted by Ido- 
latry, which could not have been done without thoſe Miracles. 
But we can ſcarce perſuade our Minds to believe, that God, 
after the Chriſtian Religion was eſtabliſh'd, ſhould work Mira- 
cles on every trifling Occaſion, as the Legends of the old Monks 
and modern Papiſts pretend. | 

15. We muſt ſeek the third Motive of our Belief in our- 
ſelves: For there are ſome Events, the Truth of which cannot 
appear to any, but ſuch whoſe Minds are firſt * by 
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ſome certain Knowledge : As for Example, theſe are ſome 
Events of Ancient Hiſtory : There was a King of Macedon, 


quiſp'd King Darius. Theſe are ſo well known to thoſe who 
are converſant with the Greet and Roman Hiſtory, that they 


can have no Doubt of the Truth; but it is not ſo evident to 


a Man who is wholly unacquainted with Hiſtory ; for the 
former has read many Writers of various Nations and Times, 
all concurring in the ſame Account ; he knows the Series of 
the whole Hiſtory with which theſe are connected, and came 


to that Knowledge by degrees, by much Reading. To ſatisfy | 


another in this Point, he muſt lead him up the ſame Steps by 


which he mounted, elſe he will find it difficult to make one 


obſtinate believe him. 


16. In this Probability of Relations, the fewer or more of 


theſe Circumſtances occurring, make it the weaker or ſtronger. 
Nay, when they all, or the greateſt Part meet, ſo great is the 
Force of the joining of thoſe Circumſtances, that they affect 
Your Mind like the highe/t Evidence. For Example; he who 
reads the Reman Hiſtory, can no more doubt but that there was 


ſuch a Man as Julius Ceſar, and that he vanquiſh'd Pompey, 


than that two Lines drawn from the Centre to the Circumfe- 
rence are equal. | 
17. As Evidence is the Criterion or Characteriſtic of Truth 
In Things of Speculation, which depend on Reaſoning, ſo in 
| W/atirrs of Fad the Concourſe of ſo many Circumſtances is an 
indoubted Proof and Mark of Truth. Tis certain, that we 
ran no more deny our Aſſent to theſe concurring Circumſtances, 
lan to the bighef# Evidence; they therefore either perſuade 
nd recommend the Truth, or (which is abſurd) God has fo 
brm'd us, that we muſt neceſſarily be deceiv'd. | 


ur own Reaſoning, or Experience, without the Intervention of 
ny thing elſe, and omitting thoſe Circumſtances, which we 
ave enumerated. And here we may diſtinguiſh ſuch various 
teps and Degrees of Probability, that when we come to the 
igheſt, it is no longer a mere Probability, but manifeſt Truth, 
d compels our Aſſent without any Reſerve or Doubt. 

19. I. When we conſider Things, of which we have ſome 
nanner of Knowledge, but not a clear and perfect one, we 
lay make a probable Judgment of them, better than if we 


o weak, that we may be perſuaded we have been in an Error. 
wut when the Subject is perfectly known to us by Experiment, 
1 M 2 | we 


L 


whoſe Name was Alexander, who ſubdu'd Aſia, Having van- 


18. There is likewiſe a Probability which depends only on 


ere wholly ignorant of the Subject; but this Probability is 
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we may make more certain Judgment of ſome Property of that 


Subject, which is not ſo bonn underſtood by us Thusa n 
Goldſmith, or Refiner, who has often melted Gold, and work'd 


it in divers Ways, can make better Judgment of fome Things 5 
which belong to that Metal, than a Man who has never been wes 


employ'd about it. | Plas 
20. IT. He who has ſome time doubted of a Thing, and 


2 man 
Judges not of it but after a ſerious and long Scrutiny, will N plc. 
make juſter Judgment of it than he who (without Experience) 555 
gives a raſh and precipitate Judgment. "Tis certain, we be- Nor 


lieve ourſelves more, after we have made a thorough Inquiry I theß 
into it, than when we are obliged to make a haſty and un- 


premeditated Judgment. We call not that a diligent Inquiry mY 
or Scrutiny, which leaves us in no manner of Doubt; for the 1 
Nature of the Thing of which we judge, does not always al. then 
low ſo nice an Introſpection, as to free us from all manner of Trat 
Doubt; but ſuch an Inquiry we call diligent, which is all that whe 
the Nature of the Thing will admit. Thus we can examine ner 
few, or rather no Subſtances, ſo far, as to aſſure ourſelves that perfe 
we have a certain Knowledge of molt of its Properties. This Ii nec 
makes all Natural Philoſophy (which is not built on Experi- 
e a mere conjectural Amuſement, A = 
21. III. If we have been uſed to ſuch Experiments before Iecau. 


we nd our Judgment, and have frequently given the like WY, 
Judgments of other Things which have been approved by Ex 
periments, taking thence a certain Aſſurance of a particular, h 
Faculty of finding out the Truth, we hope that with little Fains H., 
we have hit the Point; yet this Aſſurance is often very falla- 
cious, and leads us into Errors. | 

22. IV. Our Judgments of Things are ei ther more certain 
or uncertain, as the Experiments were made a ſhorter or longer 
Time from that in which we call them to Mind. For when 
our Memory of any Experiment 1s freſh, as well as the whole 
Courſe and Reaſons of the Operation, our Judgments the 
ſeem more probable to us. But when we retain but a faint 
Memory of the Inquiry, then we are apt to entertain Doub 
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of our Diligence in the Courſe of the Operation, and we 77 
dare not maintain our Judgments with any manner of Con: cm 


fidence. | 

23. V. When Experience has diſcover'd certain Propertic 
in the Thing which we examine, which are commonly un 
known, and only can be found out by Ratiocination, © 
Gueſs ſeems to us the more probable or likely, the more 


agrees with thoſe known Properties. If our Inquiry | 
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which of the three Hypotheſes of the Diſpoſition of the Solar 


Vortex in which our Earth is, be moſt probable, that of Pzo- 
lemy, - Tycho, or Copernicus ; that of the laſt is preferr'd to the 
other two, becauſe it accounts for all the Appearances in the 
Planets and fix d Stars about us; whereas the other two leave 
many unaccounted for. In ſuch Inquiries as theſe, the Sim- 
plicity of the Hypotheſis is of very great Weight ; for the 
fewer Things we are obliged to ſuppoſe, for giving an Account 
of the Appearances, ſo much the more plauſible is the Hypo- 
theſis, provided that by it we are able to account for all Things 
relating to it. | _ | 
24. VI. When the Subject of our Inquiry is the Object of 
our Senſes, when we have apply'd our Senſes rightly diſpos'd, 
then it is no longer a ſimple Probability, but an indubitable 
Truth. There are ſeveral Cautions to be us'd in this Affair, 
which are to be learn'd in Natural Philoſophy. We mult fur- 
ther obſerve, that our Senſes were given us, not to arrive at a 
perfect Knowledge of the Nature of Objects, but only of what 
 neceilary to the Preſervation of our Lives, | 
25. But we give more Credit to ſome of our Senſes than 
to others; thus we confide more in our Sight than our Hearing, 
becauſe the Objects of our Eyes ſtrike ſtronger on them than 
© Whoſe of the Hearing on the Ears. But when ſeveral Senſes 
Foncur in the Diſcovery of any Thing, as when we not only 
e, but hear and touch, then there can be no other Doubs 
no ſemain of the Truth. Thus, if we ſee, hear, and embrace 
ur Friend, we cannot have the leaſt Doubt of the Truth or 
eality of what we do. Therefore this Conviction of thg 
enſes is no more to be reſiſted, than the Evidence ariſing from 
5 laſoning. | | 
26. From all that we have ſaid it is plain, that there fy 
lis Difference between a ſlight or weak Probability, and in 
ne rongeſt or higheſt, Degree, that we cannot deny our Aſſent 
il this, but we may in that ſuſpend our Judgment, os 
. f : 8 
27. But the Uſe of theſe probable Propoſitions is different 
common Life, and in Philoſophical, and merely Specula- 
fe Inquiries. For in common Life we very rarely depend 
| evident Arguments, but eſteem it a ſufficient Warraut of 
vr doing any thing, if back'd by no contemptible Proba- 
Oity. For ſhou'd we not undertake any Action 'till we had 
re e utmoſt Evidence of what we ought to do, we might ſoon 
im; and yet common Prudence will not allow us always 
men ax cn the lighteſt Probabilities We ought, as much as 
| _— 
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poſſibly we can, diligently to examine all Things, and. to con- 
tract ſuch a Habit of judging rightly, that we may judge with 


all the Diſpatch and Addreſs imaginable. We ought to chuſe, 
of two Things that are not certain, that which may do us the 
leaſt Damage, if we ſhould be deceiv'd. „ 

28. But, in Philoſophical Things, we proportion eur Af- 
ſent to the Degree of Probability; ſo that to a weak Probabj- 
lity we give a weak Aﬀent, a ſtronger to one that is of greater 
Force, and a full and perfe& one to that which comes up to 
Evidence, For to acquieſce intirely, as in Truth, in a Pro- 
poſition which is obſcure, by reaſon of ſome Appearance of 


Truth, is to throw ourſelves into manifeſt Danger of Error. 


209. But we muſt not in all Things require a Mathematical 
Evidence, ſince that can only have place in abſtracted or ge- 
neral, and adequate or perfect Ideas, all whoſe Relations and 
Parts we know: But we ought in Matters of Fad to acquieſce 
in a Moral Evidence, or the higheſt Step or Degree of Proba- 


bility, as we have deſcribed it in this Chapter. 
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Of doubtful, ſuſpected of Falfity, and falſe Pro 
| Poſitions. 1 
I. Hoſe Things are dubious in general, in which ther 


are no evident Maiks of Truth or Falſhood. We 


ſometimes diſcover ſome few Circumſtances in Things whict 
uſe to produce Frobality, without being join'd to any othe 
which may excite any Suſpicion in us. Such are many an 
cient Hiſtories, which we cannot rejet, becauſe we find i 
them ſome Things which have the Appearance of Falſhood 
nor yet admit as undoubted, becauſe they have not Evidenc( 
of Truth. Thus the Cine Hiſtory of their moſt ancien 
Kings, eſpecially of Fohi, who liv'd ſoon after Noah, we can 
not be certain of its Truth, nor accuſe them of Falſhood. | 
like manner, we could neither condemn as falſe, or aſſert a 
true, that there are in the Univerſe many Inhabitants mor 
than Mankind, and that ſome Planets are the Reſidence 0 
happier, and others of more unhappy Natives. 

2. There are ſometimes certain Circumſtances which uſe 


attend a Falſehood, mixt with others, that are not 20 
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bable; but in ſuch a manner, that the latter are either more 
numerous, or of greater Weight. There occur in the Fables 
of the Greeks the moſt ancient Accounts or Reports of that 
Nation ; there are many manifeſt Lyes or Falſhoods, yet if 
we narrowly inquire into them, we ſhall obſerve many Cir- 
cumſtances, which ſhew that it is highly probable that moſt of 
thoſe Things happened to the old Inhabitants of ancient Greece, 
which gave occaſion to the Riſe of thoſe Fables; ſo that thoſe 
Things which are told by the Poets are not all falſe, but that 
it is very difficult to diſtinguiſh the Truth from the Falſnood. 
3. There are other Things in which the Reaſons for our 
believing the Truth or Falſhood are equal. Many Authors 
paſs this Judgment of the Giants, and Gigantic Bones, which 
are ſaid to be found in many Places. Of the ſame Kind are 
molt of thoſe Stories of the Apparitions of evil Spirits, &c. 


4. Secondly, Thoſe Propoſitions are ſuſpected of Falſhood, 


in which there are more and more weighty Marks or Signs 
of Falſhood than of Truth, tho' even thoſe Signs be not for- 
cible enough to compel our Aſſent. Theſe Signs are oppoſite 
to thoſe of Probability, from whence they may be eaſily ga- 
ther'd. | : h 
5. We muſt obſerve here the ſame Cautions which we have 
deliver'd about the probable Propoſitions : That is, that ws 
doubt of the Doubtful, and maintain our Suſpicion of thoſe 
which are ſuſpected of Falſhood. It would be equally raſh 
and inconſiderate, to confound them either with thoſe which 
are evidently falſe, or evidently true. Nor ought they to be 
confounded with each other, as if where-ever there were any 
light Occaſion of Doubt, there were a Neceſlity of ſuſpecting 
6. We may juſtly call in doubt thoſe Propoſitions which arg 
oppoſite to any Mathematical or Moral Evidence. It is there- 
fore falſe, that a Human Body, ſome Feet in Length, can be 
contain'd in a thin Bit of Bread; and of the ſame Nature would 
that Propoſition be, which ſhould deny that there were eve 
ſuch a City as Rome. 
7. But tho' this be the Nature of falſe Propoſitions, yet is it 
not always equally known; and for that Reaſon, miſled by the 


Liberty of giving our Aſſent to obſcure Ideas, we often aſſert 


that as a Truth, which is falſe : Yet we can never own that for 


a Truth, the Falſity of which is fully known to us; for Truth 


and Fa//hood are oppoſite. 


8. The Univerſal Origin of the Error (and in which all 


others are contain'd) of — that which is falſe to be true, 
| | ” ©. 
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248 Logic; or, the Art of Reaſoning. 
is deriv'd from that Liberty we have mention'd ; by means of 
which we give our Aﬀent to Things that are obſcure, as if they 


were perſpicuous or plain: But there are other particular Cauſes 


of this Error, which are ſomething leſs general, and which are 
worth our Notice, that we may be aware of them. 

9. Firſt, Sometimes thoſe who are to deliver their Judgment 
think not of ſuch Reaſons, or Arguments, which yet are in the 
Nature of the Thing. If Judgment be given then, it is four 
to one but he errs. Thus, ſhould any one attempt to judge of 
the Elevation of the Pole, without proper Inſtruments, unleſs 
he had Information of it ſome other way, he may well be de- 
ceiv'd; or if he hit on the Truth, it will be more by Chance 
than any Certainty deriv'd from his Art. The ſame may be 
ſaid of determining of Nations without knowing the Hittory 
of them, and the like. | | ; 

10, Szccondly, The Ignorance of thoſe who argue, is another 
Occaſion of Error, who often have not improv'd their Wit and 
Judgment by Study and Application. Theſe will not give their 
Aſſent, tho' the mot weighty and forcible Reaſons are pro- 


duc'd, which would prevail with Men of Judgment and Skill, 
| becauſe they have never learnt to reaſon well, nor ever apply'd 


their Minds to underſtand the Rules of Art. Thus we every 


Day find, that moſt Mechanic Tradeſmen, who employ their 


Time in Manual Operations for the Support of Life, reaſon 
very fooliſhly on thoſe Things which are out of their own Em- 
ployments, admitting very filly and trifling Arguments as ſolid; 


rejecting thoſe which are really fo, as vain and of no Force. 
This is molt obſervable in Religion and Party-Matters, in 


which the Mob liſtens to any thing that is prodigious with 
thirſty Ears. Nay, Men of higher Stations, Men of Quality 
who walte their Lives in Luxury and Yleafure, neglect thei 


Judgment ſo far, that they ſcarce know or remember any thing 


beſides what they learn from that Inſtructreſs of Fools, Exper: 
ence ; and are eaſily drawn into the moſt abſurd Opinions, b 
the Addreſs of cunning Men, who have Art and Knowledge 
of, which we have too frequent Examples, both Ancient and 
Modern. | - | 
11. The Third Cauſe of Error is, That Men often will nc 
make uſe of thoſe Arguments of 7ruth and Falfood, that ar 
or may be known; which ariſes from Paſſions. Inpatience 
Labour (for Example) will not let them give themſelves tl 


Fatigue of obſerving the long Connexion of various Reaſon 


and Arguments, which all make their Dependance on eac 
other, or wait for the neceſſary Number of Experiment: 
55 whic 
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which a thorough Kriowledge requires ; and ſo they paſs their 


Judgment, before they are thoroughly acquainted with the 


Subject. Another Reaſon of this precipitate Judgment, is our 
Luſt of Fame and Reputation, which we are over-haſty to ay 
while we would ſeem to be learned, before we really are fo. 


The Hate of ſome particular Man or Se& makes us condemm 


them, without Inquiry, or hearing their Arguments, on any 


Account whatever. Of this (not to go ſo far back. as. the 


Heathens) we have frequent Examples, both among the Ancient 
_—_ n Chriſtiant. | 
The Fourth Source of Error is the fallacious Rules of 


Probabiligy which may be principally referr'd to four Heads 


or Claſſes, which we tranſiently noted in our Diſcourſe of 
Probability, 

13. The Firſt is doubrful Opinions, which when admitted 
as certain, produce various other Errors, when they, prove to 
be falſe themſelves. Thus, allowing that thoſe were real 
Miracles which are told us by the Monks of former Ages, as 
being done at the Tombs or Images of ſome Saints, it follows, 
that they are in the right who make Pilgrimages to ſuch Shrines, 
and worſhip ſuch Images. And from theſe many more Errors 
would enſue, for many Conſequences are deduc'd from on 
Principle. 

14. The Second js of rece:v'a Opinions, which are ſuppos'd 
to be evidently certain, from our having ſound them from our 
Childhood admitted by all thoſe with whom we have liv'd or 
convers'd, and whom we have lov'd. For tis no eaſy Mattes 
to eradicate, or even render doubtful, an Opinion that has 


taken Root in us in our moſt tender Years, before we could 


form a Judgment of them. But Experience has ſhewn' us, that 
very many Opinions, which have been generally, even univer- 


ſally receiv'd, by the greateſt and moſt extenſive Nations and 


People, are guilty of the greateſt Falſhood ; and whence, by 
Conſequence, is born a numerous Race of Fictions. I hus, 
when moſt of the Rymans believ'd that Romulus and Remus 


were nurs'd by a Wolf; that Folly being admitted, it prepar'd 


their Minds for the Reception of many other ſuch Trifles. 
Thus Trogus Pompeius would enforce the Belief, that one of 
the moſt ancient Kings of Spain was ſuckled by a Hart, from 
what the Raman held about Romulus and Remus. 

15. The third may be referr'd to the Pagions, which pre- 
pare us for the Belief of certain Opinions, or arm us againſt 
giving Credit to others. That often ſeems to us probable, 
to have which true may be of Se to our Intereſt; for 
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we eaſily believe what we defire, and as eaſily hope that others 
think as we do. This is eafily diſcover'd in our Wars; we 
ſcarce ever believe the blunders of our own Generals, or the 
Defeats of our own Armies; on the contrary, we magnify our 
Victories, and the Sloth or ill Conduct of our Enemies. And 
in theſe Things we are ſo poſſeſs'd with Paſſion, that we grow 
angry at thoſe who would gently endeavour to ſhew us, on how 
weak a Bottom we have built thoſe Opinions. Thus in panic 
Fears, or any general Terror, every little Report is ſufficient to 
throw a People into Conſternation and Deſpair. 

16. In Speculative Opinions, we believe thoſe true, from 
the Truth of which we derive Advantage, or imagine we do. 
There are, and have been, many among the Heathens, Fews, 
Mahometans, and not a few Chriſtians, who pretend to believe, 
or really do, ſeveral Things, the Belief of which conduces to 
their Benefit. If any Doubts or Scruples ariſe in their Minds 
about theſe Opinions, which we cannot diſbelieve without 
Trouble or Danger, we ſtifle them in their very Birth, by 
turning our Mind to, and employing it on, ſome other Object. 


We eaſily are perſuaded to believe thoſe Things which will | 


bring us Honour and Reputation, but with greater Difficulty 
the contrary: Nay, Men are apt to betray this Paſſion of the 
Mind fo far in Diſcourſe, that tho* they profeſs that they ſee 
and know the Truth, yet they diſcover a Willingneſs to believe 
the contrary, provided they could be defended by any Autho- 
Ty. | 
| oF When any ſuch Opinion is admitted by the Choice of 
any Faſſion, that ſame Paſſion will eaſily perſuade us, that what- 
ever is agreeable to that Opinion, and of Uſe to its Confirma- 
tion, is moſt true, Thus the Romans having allowed and re- 
ceiv'd the ſuperſtitious Opmion of Prodigies, they believed any 
thing of the ſame Kind, eſpecially in Times of Diſtreſs or Difh- 
culty: And the Pa7ifts having declared for Image-Worſhip, 
or the Pope's Supremacy, with Eagerneſs catch hold of any 
Opinion which may conduce to the Proof of them. But there 
are infinite Numbers of this Sort of Error, which has its Source 
from our Pafiions. 

18. The Fourth ill Reaſon of Probability, is drawn from 
Authority, in our too great Credulity in that. We frequently find 
Men, who indeed ought to know perfectly well the Human 
Underſtanding, and the Human Faculties, giving Credit to 
another who aſſumes an Infallibility, tho? he has but very vain 
and empty Reaſons for his raſh Preſumption. Certainly Men 


daght' never to yield their Aſſent to ſimple Authority, unſup- 


ported 
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ported by Reaſon, when the Point is of Things which we can 
only know by their Relation, even when that Relation has the 
Marks of Truth. | : | | 

19. We muſt laſtly obſerve in all theſe Particulars, that there 
is a certain Heap or Complexion of Cauſes, which throw us 
into Error; and that we rarely fall into it by the Force of one 
alone. ant of Argument; Ignorance in our Inquiries into thoſe 
which we have; a Neg/e& of them, by which we are unwil- 
ling to conſider them; fallacious Reaſons of Probability; taking 
dubious Opinions on Truſt for evident Truths; Yulgar receiv'd 
Opinions; the Paſſions of the Mind; weak Authorities; all 
theſe ſometimes break in upon our Mind at once, and ſome- 
_ in divided Bodies, and ſo with Eaſe bear us down into 

rror. 

20. Againſt all this there is one general Caution, which we 
have already laid down; and that is, That we never give our 
full Aſſent to any Propoſition, whilſt it is dubious or obſcure 
but we ſhould, as long as we can, deny our Aſſent, and pro- 
portion our Belief of Probability to the Degree, or Approach 
to Certainty or Truth. | Op 

21. But there are ſome other particular Antidotes to be drawn 
from our Conſideration of the Cauſes which lead us into Error; 
that is, we ought, with our utmoſt Care and Application, to 
examine, on our Inquiry into the Truth or Falſhood of any 
Propoſition, whether our Inclination do admit or reject it, on 
account of ſome of thoſe Cauſes which we have laid down. If 
we find then never ſo little Reaſon to ſuſpe& any ſuch Thing, 
we ought to ſuſpend our Judgment as long as poſſibly we can, 
and examine farther into the Matter, and to conſult ſome other, 
who has not allow'd of this Opinion, from which alone great 
Help has been deriv'd. | 


CHA PP VE. 
Of Faith, or Belief. 


1. VIE have ſaid that Faith or Belief may be referr'd to 
Science or Opinion, ſo that what we have ſaid of theſe 


two may likewiſe be applied to Fairh. | 
2. Faith or Belief, in general, is ſaid to be that Aſſent we 


give to a Propoſition advanced by another, the Truth of which 


we gather, not from our own immediate Reaſoning or Expe- 
| ” rience, 
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rience, but believe it diſcover'd by another. It may be di- 
Ringuiſh's ; into Blind and ſeeing. That we call blind Faith, by 
which we give our Aﬀent to a Propoſition advanced by another, 
of whoſe Veracity we have no certain and evident Reaſon or 
Proof ; and this Belief or Faith is altogether unworthy of a 
wiſe Man. The ſceing Faith is that by which we give our Aſ- 
ſent to a Propofition advanced by one who can neither deceive, 
nor be deceived ; but the more evident the Proof of this is, ſo 
much the more ſtrong and vigorous is the Faith or Belief. 


3. Faith has likewiſe been diſtinguiſh'd into Diwine and 


Human. By the firſt we believe what is affirm'd by Ged; by 
the Jatter, what is told us by Man. When we are equally con- 
vinced they are the Words of God, as of Men, the Divine 


Faith is ſtronger than the Human; becauſe we have vaſlly 


ſtronger Reaſons to believe, that God can neither deceive, or 
be deceived, than thoſe which would perſuade us the ſame of 
any Man. But when there is any Doubt, whether or no any 
Propoſition is declar'd by God ; or that God has commanded, 
that we ſhould believe ſuch a Thing ; the Faith can be no 
ſtronger than the Reaſons on which it is founded. Yet ſome- 
times the Reaſons or Motives of believing Men, are of ſuch 


Weight and Force, that being perfectly underſtood, they equal 


a Mathematical Evidence ; and then the Human Faith is as 
ſolid and unſhaken as the Divine, becauſe, on both ſides, we 


find an equal Neceſſity of giving our Aſſent. 


4. But ſince that which is properly call'd Divine Faith is 
immediately directed to God himſelf affirming ſomething, no 
Man can pretend to ſuch a Faith, but a Prophet, to whom 
God has immediately ſpoken. But all our preſent Faith de- 
pends on the Teſtimony of Men, of whoſe Veracity, however, 
we have the moſt certain Proofs, tho' much of their Force de- 
pend on our Knowledge of Hiſtory. 

5. From hence we find, that all Faith or Belief has its Foun- 
dation on Reaſoning, which cannot deceive us, when it ne- 
ceſſarily compels our Aſſent. Thoſe to whom God immedi- 
ately reveal'd his ſacred Will, believ'd him for certain Reaſons, 
and not with a Llind Aﬀent ; that is, becauſe they knew he 
could not deceive. We at this Day believe them, or rather 
their Writings, for certain Reaſons, which oblige us to believe 
all undoubted Hiſtories. 

6. We might here go to farther Particulars about Faith in 
Revelations, which are neither unprofitable, nor unpleaſant ; 
but ſince they n more properly belong to . we ſhall paſs 


them by. 
e 1 P. 
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. VII. 
** Diviſion. 


HEN we' diſcourſe of any a Things or 

Idea, we ought to conſider its Parts ſeparately ; elle, 
while we confound the diſtinct Parts and Properties, we pro- 
duce Obſcurity : But this is avoided by Diviſion, which enu- 
merates the diſtinct Parts of the Thing that is the Subject of our 
Conſideration. 

* Di viſi Gon is defin'd, The Diſtribution of the Whole into all 
it contains ; but the Whole has a double Signification, whence 
alſo Divifien is double. f 

That is a. / hole, which i of integral Pots l as 
thoſe Subſtances which are compoſed of various Parts, ſoch as 
the Human Body, which may be divided into its ſeveral M. 
bers; and this Diviſion is call'd Partition. ; 

4. But there is another V Hole, which is properly a certain 
abſtract Idea, which is common to more Things than one, as 
the Vniwerſals; or a compounded Idea, which comprehends the 
Subſtance, and its Accidents, or at leaſt moſt of its Accidents. 
The Parts of this J/he/e are called ſubjective, or inferior. 

5. This / hole has a triple Diviſion. The firſt is, when the 

Kind or General is decided by its Specics, or Particulars, or 
Differences ; as when Sub/lance is divided into Body, and Spit 
into Extended and Thinking. The ſecond, when any thing is 
divided into ſeveral Claſſes or Forms, by oppoſite Accidents, as 
when the Stars are divided into thoſe which give their own pro- 
per and unborrow'd Light; and thoſe of opake Bodies, which 
reflect the Light of the Sun. The third 15 when the Ac- 
cidents themſelves are divided according to the Subjects in which 
they inhere; as when Goods are divided into the Goods of the 
Mind, Body and Fortune. 

6. There are three Rules of a good Divif 7on : The firſt is, 
That the Members of the Diviſion intirely exhauft the whole 
Thing that is divided, Thus, when all Numbers are divided 
into egual and uncqual, the Diviſion is good, 

7. The ſecond Rule is, That the Members of the Divigou 
ought to be oppoſite; as the Numbers equal and uniqual are, 
But this Oppolition may be made by a ſimple Negation ; as, 
corporcal, not corporeal ; or by poſitive Members; as, extended, 
Wer ge And this laſt Divi/en is eſteem'd the better of the 
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two, becauſe by it, the Nature of the Thing is better made 
known. 

8. The third Rule is, That one Member of the Diviſion ought 
not to be ſo contained in another, that the other can be affirm'd 
of it ; tho' otherwiſe it may be in ſome manner included in it, 
without any Vice or Fault in the Diviſion, Thus Extenſion 
(Geometrically confider'd) may be divided into a Line. Sur- 
Face, and Solid; tho' the Line be included in the Surface, and 
the Surface in the Solid; becauſe the Surface can't be call'd the 
Solid, nor the Line the Surface. But Numbers would be very 
faultily divided into equal, uncqual, and the ſixth, becauſe fix 
1s an equal Number. 

g. For the Sake of Order and Perſpicuity, when we have 
found the Diviſion, we muſt take Care to conceive it, fo, that 
it do not produce Confuſion and Obſcurity. When we examine 
into the Nature of any thing, — he Diviſion muſt not Fo made 
znto too many, or too general Members ; for by this Means diſtin 
Things would be confounded together. Tius ſhould any one, 
who was about to inquire into the Nature of all the Bodies 


which are known to us, divide them into thoſe which are in 


this our Earth, thoſe without it, and then, without any other 
Subdiviſion, proceed to his Inquiry into their Nature, he muſt 
without doubt find himſelf confounded. 

10. The Members ought by no Means, unleſs the Subje# neceſ- 
farily require it, to be too unequal. Such a Diviſion is theirs 
who divide the Univerſe into Heaven and Earth; for the Earth, 
in compariſon of that vaſt Expanſe in which the tlanets and 
fixt Stars are contain'd, which 1s call'd Heaven, is leſs than a 
Point. For tis plain, that ſuch a Diviſion would diſturb the 
Mind, whether we were ſearching after Truth, or e 
Truth diſcover'd to another. 

11. But we maſt take heed on the other hand, If, while wwe 
endeavour to make the Parts equal, aue do not, as we may ſay, 
r Violence to the Nature of Things, by joining thoſe which are 
really ſeparate, and ſeparating thoſe which are really join'd to- 
gelher. We muſt, therefore, have a nice Regard to the Con- 
nexion of T hings, leſt we violently break aſunder thoſe 
Things which are cloſely united; and join thoſe together which 
have no manrer of Connexion with one another. 

12. We mait farther rake Care not to make our Diviſion too 


minute, left the Number of the Parts burden the Memory, 


and deſtroy the Attention ; which is a Vice utterly to be avoid- 
ed by thoſe who would reaſon well. 


13. Another 
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13. Anether Fault of Diviſſon is, when inſtead of dividing 


real Parts of a Thing, we only enumerate the different Signt- 
fication of Words. 
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CHAP. VIIL 


Of Definition; and firſt, of the Definition of the 
| NAME. 


x; Efnition is double; one of the Thing, and one of the 
Name. The firſt we eſteem the Nature of the Thing; 
the ſecond explains what Signification we give to any Word or 
Name; of the laſt here, referring the firſt to the next Chapter. 
2. Since we do not always think to ourſelves only, but are 
oblig'd frequently to convey the Sentiments of our Minds to 
others, either in Words ſpoken or written, or be inform'd in 
the ſame Manner of thoſe of other People, which otherwiſe we 
know not; we may lead others, or be led ourſelves, by others, 


into Errors, by the Ambiguity of the Terms or Words that 


are made uſe of by either, unleſs we explain what we mean by 
ſuch ambiguous Words, by others that are not ambiguous. 

3. We mean not here by Definition of the Name, the decla- 
ring the Uſe, or Signification of Words according to Cuſtom : 
We ſeek not in what Senſe others uſe any Word, but in what 
Senſe we ſhall make uſe of it in our future Diſcourſe. | 

4. We ſhall obſerve, that the Signification which we defign 
to give any Word, depends intirely on our Will and Pleaſure ; 
for we may affix what Idea we pleaſe to any Sound, which 
in itſelf ſignifies nothing at all. But the Definition of the 
Thing ſignified by any Sound, has not this Dependence on our 
Will and Pleaſure ; for ſince its Nature is certain and deter- 


min'd in itſelf, our Words cannot make any manner of Altera- 


tion in it. | 

5. Secondly, Since the Definition of the Name is intirely at 
our Will and Pleafure, it cannot be calPd in queſtion by an) 
one elſe. But then we are to give always the ſame Senſe to the 


ſame Word, to avoid Miſtakes, for which End we define our 
Terms. | 


6. Thirdly, Since the Definition of the Name is not to be 
call'd in queſtion, 'tis plain, it may be made ule of, like an un- 
doubted or ſelf evident Maxim, as the Geometri-zans do, who, 


more than all Men beſide, make uſe of ſuch Definitions; but 
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we mutt. take care, leſt we think, therefore, that there 1s any 
thing in the Idea affixed to that defined Term which may not 
be controverted. It is an undoubted Principle, that ſome one 
has defined ſome Word in ſuch a Manner ; but what he thinks 
of the Thing, is no undoubted Principle. Thus, if any one 
ſhould define Heat to be that which is in thiſe Bodies which heat 
us, and that it is like that Heat which we feel; ; no Man could 
find fault with the Definition, as far as it expreſſes what he 


means by the Word Heat; but this does not hinder us from 
- denying, that there is any thing in the Bodies that warm us like 


what we feel in ourſelves. 
7. From what has been ſaid, tis plain, that the Definition 


of the Name is of great Uſe in Philoſophy; yet we cannot con- 
clude from thence, that all Words ought, or indeed can poſſibly 
be defin'd ; for there are ſome ſo clear (to ſuch who underſtand 


the Language we uſe) and of ſuch a Nature, that they cannot 


be defin'd ; as the Names of all ſimple Ideas, as we have 


ſhewn ter that Head. : 
8. Moreover, where the received Definitions are ſufficiently 
clear, they ought not to be chang'd, becauſe thoſe who are ac- 


cuſtom'd to the receiv'd Uſe, will underſtand us better, and 


we ourſelves run not ſo great a Riſque of Inconſtancy in not 
preſerving our Definition. It is manifeſt, that Words are bet- 
ter underſtood, to which we have been long us'd to affix certain 
Ideas, than thoſe to which. new ones are in be join'd, and we 


better remember the Senſe of One, than of Two. 


9. From hence likewiſe it follows, that we ſhould, as little 
as poſſible, depart from, the received Senſe, when we are ne- 


ceſſarily obliged to forſake it in ſome meaſure ; for we ſooner, 
and with more Eaſe, accuſtom ourſelves io Signiſications of 


Words that are near, or related to thoſe which are already ad- 
mitted, than thoſe which are plainly remote, or us'd in a quite 
contrary Senſe. 

10.. But this, as we have hinted, muſt be obſerv'd above 
all Things, that we always keep to the Definition which we 
have once made; elſe we confound our Hearers or Readers, 


and fall into ſeeming Contradiction, which renders our Diſ- 
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HAF. 8 
Of the Definition of tbe THING. 


. 1 Definition of the Nan depends intirely on our 


Will and Pleaſure, but the Definition of the Thing 
we have no Power over; for we can by no means affirm that 


to be in a Thing or Idea which we conſider, which is not in it. 


Definition i is uſually divided into accurate, and /e/s accurate; the 
firſt is properly Definition, the ſecond Deſeription. 

2. A Definition, properly ſo call'd, explains the Nenne of 
the Thing defin'd, by an Enumeration of its principal Attri- 
butes; of which thoſe that are common to others with the 
Thing defined, is call'd the Kind or General; but thoſe which 
are peculiar to the Thing defin'd, the Difference. Thus a 
Circle may be defin'd, a Figure whoſe Circumference is every- 
where equi-diſtant from the Centre; The Word Figure is the 
Kind or General, as being a Name common to all other different 
Figures, as mat as to a Circle; the reſt are the Differexce, ſince 


they diſtinguiſh a Circle from all ocher Figures. 


3. But Deſcription is an Enumeration of many Attributes, 
and even thoſe which are accidental. Thus, if any one is de- 
ſcrib'd by his Deeds or Actions, or his Sayings or Writings ; 
as if we ſhould, inſtead of naming 4riftotle, ſay, The Phileſo- 


| pher, who obtains a Menarchy among the School-men winden a 


Partner. 
4. Individuals cannot be defin'd, becauſe. tho! we know not 
their eſſential Properties by which they differ from others of 


the ſame Species, we muit remember likewiſe, that the inmoſt 


Nature of Subſtances is unknown, and therefore they cannot 
be defin'd. Hence *tis plain, that only the Modes whoſe whole 
Nature is known to ns, can only be explain'd by a certain and 
properly call'd Definition. 

There are three common Rules of a D. iis the firſt 
is, that the, Defiiition ſhould be adequate to the I hing defined; 
that is, agree to all thoſe Thing which are contained in the 
Species which is defined. I he ſecond, That the Definition 


ould be proper to the 7 Hing defined ; for when the Definition 


makes us know the Thing defined from all other I hings, it muſt 
be proper and agreeable to the Thing defn'd The third, 

ſince we make uſe of a Definition to make known a Thing to 
another, which he knew not before, e finirion ought to be 
clear, and more eaſy and cbvious than the I hing di fined. 
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6. Here we muſt again admoniſh the Reader, not to con- 
found the receiv'd Definition of the Name with the Definition 
of the 'Thing. For this Reaſon the Definition of the Thing 
cannot be expreſſed in Words plainly ſynonymous ; as if any 
one ſhould aſk what is the Supreme Deity? And we ſhould 
anſwer, the Supreme God: fince the latter explains no more 
the Nature or Attributes of that God, than the former. 

7. From theſe Obſervations we find, that Definition can 
only have place in compound Ideas, and is only the Enume- 
ration of the chief ſimple Ideas of which they are compounded ; 
but ſimple Ideas cannot be defin'd, becauſe there can be no 
Enumeration. He who knows not what that is which we call 
Heat, will only learn it by Experience, or ſome ſynonymous 
Words, or ſome Word of another Language, or by Circumlo- 
cution, by which the Thing is ſhewn, not defin'd; as if we 
ſhould ſay, That it was a Senſation, which we find when we 
fit by the Fire, or walk in the Sunſhine : By this we ſhould ſhew 
what Thing it was to which we gave that Name, but never 
explain its 3 For, ſhould any one want that Senſe by 5 
Which we have that Senſation, he would no more underſtand I 
what we meant, than a Man born blind what was a Green Co- | 


Jour, by telling him it was that Senſation we have when we be- 
hold the Graſs in the Fields. 
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| Third Part of LO G IC; 
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The Art of REASONING. | 


W 
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CHAT L 


Of METH OD, beth of Reſolution and 
7 Compoſition, 


Aving confider'd our ſimple Perceptions, and the ſeveral 
Sorts of our Judgments, and ſhewn how in them we 
ſhould conduct ourſelves to avoid Errors; it remains, that 
we ſhew in what Manner our Judgments ſhould be diſpos'd, 
that we may the ſooner, and with the greater Safety, arfive at 


the Knowledge of '!'rutn. This Part of Logic is call'd Me- 


bod, which, contrary to the Cullom of rhe Schools, I ſhall treat 
with Diligence, as more conducive to the Knowledge of Truth 
than the following Part of Argumentation, on which, however, 

they were more prolix. 
2. Since moſt Truths which fall under our Examination de- 


pend on the Knowledge of others, from whence they are de- 


duced by a certain Chain of Conſequences, it is' not ſufficient 
to have deliver'd the Rules by which we know to what Pro- 
Poſitions (ſeparately confider'd) we may give our Aﬀent ; we 
mult alſo ſhew, how they are to be diſpos'd among themſelves, 
in regard of each other, that by them we may deſcend as it 
were by ſo many Steps to Truth, plac'd, according to the old 
Proverb, in the Bottom of a Well. 

3. Method is twofold ; one is of Reſolution, by which Truth 
is generally ſought after ; the other of Compoſition, by which 
the Truth now found out is my or . to another. a 
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4. In the Method of R:/7/4tion we proceed from ſome par- 
ticular known Truth, to others which belong to ſome particu- 
lar or ſingular Thing. In the Method of Compoſition we pro- 
poſe ſome certain general Truths, from which we deduce par- 
ticular Truths. 

5. If in the Method of Reſolutian we propoſe any. Maxims, 
it is not immediately in the beginning, and all together, and 
but once, but only as they are neceſſary for the finding out the 
Truth; on the contrary, in the Method of Compoſition they are 
propos d all together in the beginning, before there is any need 
of them. EO 

6. Theſe two Methods differ from each other, as the Me- 
thods of ſearching our Genealogy, deſcending from the An- 
ceſtors to their Poſterity; or on the contrary, by aſcending from 
the Poſterity to the Anceſtors. Both of them have this in com- 
mon, that their Progreſſion is from a Thing known, to that 
which is unknown: Thoſe Things which are known, by both 
are ſet in the Front, or firſt Place, that by them we may (by 
certain Conſequences deduced from them) be able to arrive at 
thole which are not known; and then all this Chain of Conſe- 


quences in both, conſiſt of Propoſitions connected with each , 


other. 

7. And theſe following Things are ſummarily requir'd in 
Both, that Error may be avoided. Firſt, That no Propoſition 
be admitted as true, to which you can deny your Aſſent, or 
which is not evident. Next, the Connexion of the following 


Propoſition to the foregoing, in every Step of the Progreſſion, 


be likewiſe evident or neceſſary; otherwiſe, if in a long Chain 
of Propoſitions we admit but one Propofition or Conſequence 


that is doubtful or falſe, whatever was directly deduc'd from 


thence, muſt of neceſſity be either dubious or falſe. 


8. To make this plainer, we ſhall firſt propoſe an Example 
of the Method of Re/o/utizr, and then one of that of Compo- 


B fition. Let us ſuppoſe this to be the Queſtion, Mhether on the 


Suppoſition of Man's Exiſtence, we can prove, that God does exiſt ? 
To reſolve this, our Method muſt be thus: (1.) Human Kind, 
which now inhabit the Earth, did not always exiſt, all Hiſtory 
whatever ſtill fixing a Beginning to Mankind: This they do not 
only aſſert in expreſs Words, but by the whole Series and Courſe 
of what they treat, make it manifeſt, ſince there is no Hiſtory 
which pretends to give us an Account of more than about 6000 
Years. (2.) If human Kind did not always exiſt, but had a 


Beginning, there is a Neceſſity that there ſhould be ſome 


other Cauſe of its Exiſtence; for from nothing, nothing can 
5 SES | | ariſe, 
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ariſe. (3.) Whatever that Cauſe is, it muſt have at leaſt all 
thoſe Properties, which we find in ourſelves ; for none can give 
what he has not hiniſelf. (4.) Farther, there is a Neceſſity 
that there ſhould be in this Cauſe Properties which are not in 
us, fince he could do that which we cannot do; that is, make 
Man exiſt, who before had no Being, or that the Mind and 
Body of Man ſhould begin to exiſt, which Power 'we by no 
means find in ourſelves. (5.) We find that we have the Power 
or Faculty of Underſtanding and Milling, and a Body which can 
be mov'd various ways. + (6.) Therefore, there muſt be thoſe! 
Properties, and many far more excellent in the Cauſe of Hu- 
man Kind, ſuch as the Power of drawing out of nothing or 
making ſomething to exiſt, which had before no Exiſtence at all. 
(7.) But this Cauſe either exiſts ſtill, or has ceas'd to be. (8.) 
If he does not ſtill exiſt, he did not exiit from Eternity; fer 
whatever exiſted from Eternity, can neither by itſelf, or by any 
other Cauſe, be reduced to Nothing. (q.) If it did not exiſt, 
it muſt have been produced by ſome other ; for whatever has a 
Beginning, muſt be generated by ſome other. Then would the 
ſame Queſtion return of the Producer, which may be thus ge- 
nerally reſolved : All Things that are, had a Beginning, or they 
had none. "Thoſe which had a Beginning, were produc'd by 
Cauſes which had none; therefore, if there be any Thing that 
does exiſt, there are eternal Cauſes. (10.) It muſt therefore be 
confeſs'd, that there is ſome eternal Being, which has in itſelf 
all thoſe Properties which we find in ourſelves, and infinitely 
more, whether he immediately created us by himſelf, or by any 
other Nature; which is not here the Queſtion. (11:) If this 
Cauſe of Human Kind do ſtill exiſt, the ſame Reaſoning would 
return which we uſed in the gth and 10th Steps. of our Pro- 
greſſion. (1.2.) Therefore, it neceſſarily follows from the Exiſtence 
of Human Kind, that God does exiſt, or ſome eternal Cauſe, 
which mediately or immediately created Mankind. 

9. Thus by the Method of Reſolution we prove, or rather find 
out the Exiſtence of a God. And we may teach or convey this 
Truth thus found out to others, by the Method of Combaſition, 
in this manner: (1.) All Beings have a Beginning of Exiſtence, 
or they have none. (2.) Nothing can come out of nothing, or 
begin to exiſt by its own Power, when it had no Exiſtence. (3.) 
All thoſe Things, therefore, which had a Beginning mult; be 
produced by ſome Being that had no Beginning, -(4.) Human 
Kind had a Beginning. (4.) It was therefore produced mediately, 
or immediately by ſome eternal Cauſe. - (6.). That Cauſe we 
call God; and therefore Human Kind were created by God. A 
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10. All theſe Propoſitions, as we have obſerved, ought in 
both Methods to be nicely examined, that none be admitted as 
certain and known, which is not ſo; and that no Conſequence 
Having ſo done, we may 


know that we have found the Truth, or are taught the ſame by 
ethers. | 


formance of this Taſk, and which are to be taught more di- 
ſtinctly, or with greater Care and Confirmation, becauſe on 
them depend the whole Eaſineſs and Certainty of ſuch Reaſons 


or Arguments as are alledg'd. Firſt, what ought to be the Diſ- 


poſition of the Mind for the more happy Diſcovery of Truth: 
Secondly, we ſhall deliver the Rules of the Method of Ręſolu- 


tion; and, Thirdly, thoſe which belong to the Method of 


Compoſition. 


—_—_— 


_ "_ 


CHAP. 


Of the Neceſſity of Attention, and. the Means of 


obtaining it. 


1. XI E have more than once aſſerted, that Evidence is the 
the Main, or Criterion of Truth. But this Know- 


ledge is not enough to direct our Inquiry after Truth becauſe 


that Evidence is not always to be had, nor does the Mind diſ- 
cover it ſometimes, without a long Labour and Fatigue. We 
muſt, therefore, inquire by what Means we may obtain this 
Evidence in our 'Thoughts. | 1 

2. It is not enough that we can form Ideas of all things, 


Which we can conceive in our Minds to come at the Know. 


ledge of Truth, but the Mind muſt conſider them with the 
greateſt and moſt lively Attention, if we would obtain a tho- 
rough Knowledge of them. 

3. We have ſhewn, that our Judgments are the Perceptions 
of certain Relations, in which the Mind does acquieſce, and 
that our Errors of Judgment ariſe from it, when it does acquieſce 
in obſure Perceptions, as if they were clear, before it has with 
ſufficient Care examin'd into their Nature. | | 

4. In Judgments of the Mind we ſhould uſe the fame Me 


thod as in Judgments of the Eyes, which approach the obſcurer 


Objects nearer, and employ the Help of artificial Lights, nar- 
rowly looking into them ; ſo ſhould the Mind in Judgments 


11. There are ſome Helps to be had for the more eaſy Per- 
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reſtrain its Aſſent, till it has with the ' utmoſt Attention con- 
| fider'd according to the Nature of the Thing into which it in- 
quires. Hence it appears of how great and neceſſary uſe At- 
tention is, Which is only a long and uninterrupted Conſideration 
of any one Idea, without the Interpoſition of any others. 

5. We find that we are much more attent, and with greater 
Eaſe apply our Thoughts to the Lonſideration of thoſe Things 
which affect us by the Intervention of our Senſes, certain 
Images of which are before the Mind, and ſuch as excite ſome: 
Affection or Paſſion, than to thoſe whith came into the Mind 
without any of theſe Things. Thus we are attent in the Con- 
ſideration of any enlighten'd Body, in ſome Image of a cor - 
poreal Thing offer'd to the Inquiry of the Mind; and in the 
Conſideration of a Thing that may bring us Advantage or Da- 
mage, which ſtrikes us with Fear or Deſire. 88 

6. Every one who has try'd it before Uſe has bred a Faci- 
lity, knows, that 'tis much more difficult to fix the Mind on 
abſtra& Ideas for any Time. The Reaſon of the Difference is 
plain, becauſe the Mind in other Things finds Aſſiſtance from 
the Intervention of the Body, as tis affected with more ſprightly 
and lively Senſations and Images, which will thruſt themſelves 
on it whether it will or not: On the contrary, in abſtract Con- 
templations, and which derive nothing from the Body, cor- 
poreal Motions. obſtruct the Attention while they perpetually 
recal the Mind to Bodies, at the ſame time that the Object of 
the Mind has nothing in itſelf that can much affect it, or en- 
gage the Attention ; nay, when the Mind is employ'd in theſe. 
abſtract Conſiderations, it muſt with all its Force baniſh all 
corporeal Images, which croud perpetually upon it. Nor can 
this be perform'd without Pain, ſince the Law of Nature has 
oblig'd the Mind to be in Pain, when Force- is offer'd to the 
Body. | th, 

7. Having laid down this, we muſt try whether or no we 
cannot increaſe the Attention by the Help of the Senſes and 
Imaginative Faculty, even in Things that are merely .incor- 
poreal. By what Art this may be done, we ſhall ſhew here- 
after; but above all Things we -ſhould take care that the In- 
convenience do not ariſe, which uſually. follows the Commo- 
tions of the Mind by the Senſes, Imagination, or Paſſions; 
that is, when the Mind is ſomething more vehemently affected, 
it is turn'd in ſuch a manner to he Object which affects it, 


that it takes notice of nothing elſe. Then is this Motion ſo 
far from aſſiſting the Attention to Ideas of incorporeal Things, 
that, on the contrary, it proves an Obſtacle to it, | 


8. Hence 
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8. Hence this important Conſequence in our Inquiry after 
Truth is drawn, that they, who would ſeriouſly apply them- 
ſelves to the Search after Truth, ſhould avoid, as much as they 
poſſibly can, all the more ſtrong and vehement Senſations; ; ſuch 
as great Noiſes, Light too ſtrong and glaring, Pain, Pleaſure, 
Sc. They ſhould likewiſe take care that their Imagination 
be not too vehemently moved by any Object, which ſhould in- 
fect it ſo far, as to make them think of it whether they will or 
not; for by this means the Attention will be frequently inter- 
rupted. Firſt they ought not to be accuſtomed to the ſtronger 
Emotions of the Paſſions; for thoſe who experience frequently 
theſe Perturbations, contract ſuch a Habit of Mind, that they 
can ſcarce think of any thing elſe but the Objects of the Paſ- 
fions, or thoſe things which have ſome Connexion with them; 
but fince, for Reaſons which we ſhall not touch on here, no 
Man can be intirely exempt from them, they muſt make it their 
Endeavours to ſeek ſome Aſſiſtance from thoſe unavoidable Evils 
to their Inquiries after Truth. 

9. The Senſes may be of advantage to the promoting the 


| Attention, if we make uſe of them as the Geometricians do, 


who expreſs inviſible Quantities by Lines, Numbers, and Let- 
ters; for by this means the Mind more eaſily adheres to, at- 
tends, and is fix'd to the Thing which it inquires after; for 
while the Eyes are fix d on the Figures, the Mind contemplates 


the Thing whoſe Signs they are. And this is done with the 


more Safety, becauſe there is no Danger of confounding the 
Figures with the Thing he ſeeks, there being no Relation be- 
tween them, but what he makes, 'Thus the Swiftneſs and Du- 
ration of any Motion can be examined by the Deſcription of 
certain Figures, which the Geometrician can never believe to 
be the Thing that is the Subject of his Inquiry. 

10. By this means we may, without Danger, make uſe of 
our Senſes; in Ratiocination. That is, that we may not be op- 
preſs'd by the Multitude of the Relations that are to be con- 
ſidered, they may be expreſs d on Paper by certain Words. 
Beſides, we give more eaſy Attention to Propoſitions already 
expreſs d, and ſet down on Paper, than to their Ideas, We 
can review more often, and with more Eaſe, our Marks in long 


Arguments, when we have fix d the Signs of them on Paper, 


than when we have them only in our Minds. 

11. But theſe ought to be look'd on as Helps, which may 
be made uſe of by young Beginners, but ſhould not be offer'd 
to thoſe of riper Underſtanding, leſt they ſhould accuſtom 
themſelves too much to them, ſo that it render them rd 
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of underſtanding any thing without the Aſſiſtance of ſome cor- 
poreal Image. 1 | 

12. The Faculty which brings the Images of corporeal 
Things to the Mind, is moſt ſtrictly united to the Senſes ; and 
therefore belongs to what is ſaid of the Senſes, and yet affords 
a particular Help to aſſiſting the Attention. For Example, 
when we in ſilent Contemplation compare the Ideas with the an 
external and corporeal Objects, we may obſerve the like in = 
the Operations of the Eyes, as in the Actions of the Mind. * 

13. If we are to explain to others What we have found out, = 
they will give more Attention to a Compariſon, than to a bare | 
and naked Expoſition of the Thing; they will ſooner appre- 
hend and underftand us, and remember it better. Hence 
aroſe the Manner in the remoteſt Antiquity of uſing Fables, 
which was long in Vogue among the oriental Nations, 

14. But here we muſt beware of the Error of the Ancients 
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In this Particular, which was, while they with too much Zeal 

' fought the Attention of the Unikilful, they had recourſe to ſo 
many Figures and Phraſes drawn from corporeal Things, that 

: they offer'd to their Minds ſcarce any Thing but the Ideas of 

* Ef corporeal Beings: So that the Truth being overwhelm'd with 

" Þ|f thoſe Figures, was perfectly hid, and cannot, without the 

n e Difficulty, be freed from them by the Learned them- 
elves. | | es | 

- 15. We muſt farther be very cautious of avoiding an Error 
too common to the Ancients and Moderns, who fanſied the 

an Compariſon, or ſome other Figure, which was only to illuſtrate 

£ the Things, was really an Argument to prove them. | 


of | 16. That the Paſſions often are Enemies to the Knowledge 
8 of Truth, no body can doubt, and we have ſhewn ;. many 
bave made a Doubt whether they are ever of any Uſe to it; 
of Jet fince they are not evil in their own Nature, they may, by 
good Management, be of great Help to the increaſing the At- 
n. N <ntion ; nay, perhaps we may ſay, that this is never extremely 
ds. arp without ſome Paſſion. Thus we may make a happy Uſe 
dy of the Deſire of Glory, if we keep it within its due Moderation. 
Ve When this Paſſion is alone, it is dangerous; other Paſſions are 
no cherefore to be excited in us, which ſhould hinder us from ſuf- 
wg tering ourſelves to be borne down by the Deſire of Glory : 
And this is the very Deſire of knowing the Truth, which is in 
way the Minds of all Mankind; for there is no Man that loves to 
2rd be deceiv'd, nor any Man that is pleas'd with Ignorance. 
om . 17. But we mult, even here, take care that the Deſire of 
ble finding out the Truth be not the 14 Cauſe of our e 
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for the Paſſions never give any Light to the Judgment, but 
only excite our Inquiry after what is advantageous for us to 
know : But the Judgment ought not to be given as long as we 
can with-hold it, in Things of which we can have an evident 
Knowledge. 


CHAP. HI. 
Of the Oy of the Mind, and the Means 0 
inlarging . 


15 E call that Mind cafacions til has many Tdeas be. 
fore it at once; and the more of thoſe it can have 


a diſtin& Perception of at once, the larger or more capaciou 


is the Mind; and the fewer, the more narrow we eſteem it. 


The Capacity therefore of the Mind is inlarged, by contracting 


a Habit or Cuſtom of conſidering many Ideas at once, without 

Confuſion. We mean not all zogerher, and at once, that ig one 

numerical individual Moment, and one only Perception of the 
0 


Mind, many Things can be diſtinétly underſtood, fince 'tis 
certain that few Things can be diſtinctly view'd together. But 


this Expreſſion is to be allow'd the Latitude of meaning a 


very ſhort Time; and the Reaſon we uſed the Term rage. 
ther, is, that there is no external Menſuration of Time, to 


divide the Rapidity of the Mind's Motion from one Though 


to another. 
2. If any one mould demand, iether the Minds of all Men 


were alike, except what Difference is made by Education ? we 
mould only anſwer, That we do not certainly know, but that 
Experience gives us a certain Confirmation of two Things. 


3. That ſome have ſo unhappy a Genius, that it is with 


"Difficulty they conceive the Connexion of two Propoſitions 


unleſs they fall on Subjects with which their Experience has 
been converſant ; bat are perfectly blind in Contemplation 
nor can in the leaſt diſcover any Difference betwixt a good an 


bad Ratiocination. Others again have a Mind ſomething large 
than this, and can by one View of the Mind comprehend mois 


than one Connexion of Propoſitions ; but if the Deduction « 
Conſequences be ſomething longer than ordinary, they canno 
extricate themſelves. But then there are ſome happy Genius“ 
which can with Eaſe, if not at one View, yet in a very litt“ 
Ti ime, _ few Thoughts, comprehend a long Chain of Fro 
poſition 
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poſitions. They are neither fatigued nor diſturbed with that 


Number of Propoſitions which would abſolutely confound ſome 
others. | | 


4. It is apparent from Experience, in the ſecond place, that 


the Capacity of the Mind can be intarg'd by a frequent Uſe of 


Men 
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thinking of many Things at once. is ſufficiently known, 


that the young Learners of Geometry, Arithmetic, or Algebra, 


are at firſt diſturb'd with the Number of Ideas to be conſider'd 
together ; nor can they, without a very painful Attention, un- 
derſtand what they read, or are taught, by reaſon of the 
Number of Ideas which are to be confider'd: As for Ex- 
ample,-—Thoſe who at firſt endeavour to learn 27 Rule of Di- 
viſion, are confounded or puzzled by the manifold Compariſon 
of the Dewiſor and Dividend; and they are ſurprized to con- 
ſider how the Maſter that teaches them ſhall be able at one 
View, or at leaſt with very few, to comprehend the Con- 
nexion of ſo many Propoſitions as are form'd in-a- long Arith- 
metical Operation; yet the ſame Students of this Art, after 
they have apply'd themſelves to the Study of Accounts for 
ſome Months, comprehend many Operations with Eaſe in 
their Mind, when before they could not take one. Whence 
'tis evident, that the Capacity of the Mind will admit of an 
Increaſe. | | 5 

5. If it ſhould farther be aſk'd, whether the Capacity of all 
Men could be improv'd by the ſame Method; we may anſwer, 
That Experience has ſhewn us, that all ſuch wha can that way 
improve their Minds, have by it iolarged their Capaetty ; for 


there are ſome, who, from their brit Application, cou d never 


make any Progreſs in, theſe Studies; but among thoſe: who are 
nor wholly incapable. of theſe Studies, ſome make a ſwifter 
and greater Progreſs than others, even from the Beginning, 


whether this be the Effect of the Nature of the Mind or the 


Body. 
6. To come to the Point itſelf; whoever has a Deſire to 


inlarge the Capacity of his Mind, muſt make it his Endeavour 


to have his Attention at his Command, ſo as to apply it when 
and to what he pleaſes, which may be obtain'd by the Means 
propos'd in the former Chapter. For he that cannot be at- 
tentive to a few, will much lefs be capable of underſtanding 


many together, and not be confounded by the Multiplicity of 


the ObjeQs. | 


4 


7. But ſince the Capacity of the Mind, as we have ſeen, is 


a Faculty within us by Nature, whatever we do to 1 5 „ 
requent 


s we have expreſs'd it, comes only to this, that by 
1H 8 2 N 2 | Exerciſe 
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Exerciſe we render its Uſe eaſy to us. We muſt only examine 


on what Objects it is chiefly exercis'd. | 


8. Objects are of two kinds; one are Mathematical, the 
other cannot be treated mathematically. Whatever can be 


examin'd in a Geometrical Method (which we ſhall deliver 


when we ſhall treat of the Methæd of Compoſition) are Mathe. 
matical; and of this kind are all Things of which we can have a 
perfect Knowledge, that is, whatever belongs or relates to Modes. 

9. All who have apply'd themſelves to the enlarging the 1, 


Capacity of the Mind, tell us, that it is acquir'd by the Con- 


_ fideration of theſe Things. And 'tis certain, that in Arithmetic on 


tively together, and at one. For whether we add or ſubtradi, 


(to inſtance one Part of the Mathematics for all) the manifold on 


Parts of the Object are ſo diſtinctly noted, and ſo clearly per- - 


ceiv'd, that provided the Attention be apply'd, there is nog 
manner of danger of our being confounded. In Computation! 
or Accompts, there are, firſt, as many OzZjed#s as Units ; next, rea 


certain Namcs are impos'd (for Brevity's fake) on certain Col. N cus 


lections of Units, without producing any Confuſion, how great WI 


ſoever the Collection of Units may be; as one Hundred, affcon 


Thouſand, an Hundred thouſand, a Million, &c. Laſtly, there f abſt 
are long Compariſons of Numbers made in the groſs, without ſextr 
coming to any one particular, or alone, but of many collec- 


multiply or divide, to which all Arithmetic is reduc'd, mary Proc 
Numbers are conſider'd at once, except only the Number 7a, 
which conſiſts only of two Units; but in the Computation o 
that, there is not any need of Art. | 

10. In Computation therefore, we exerciſe the Faculty otfkhe 


diſtinctly underſtanding many Things together, which we callſthod 
the Capacity of Genius; for we ſhould ſtill remember, that thyProg 
Capacity we. ſpeak of, ought always to be join'd with this di Nno 


Ain& Perception, ſince a confus'd Underſtanding of Things iks w. 
of no Uſe to the finding out of Truth. o th 
11. The Conſideration of Subſtances cannot be mathematiif 5. 


cally diſcuſs'd; and we ſhould in vain imagine, that in theid}- $ 


the Capacity of the Mind could ever be acquir'd ; for ſince wqhhe 8 
have no clear Knowledge of particular Subſtances, much leif;om 
can we know with Perſpicuity a Collection of Subſtances toge$ur ) 
ther; we can only conſider their Properties, and the Relationos'q 
that there are between them. 5 5 eed 
12. Hence we may gather, that the Mind cannot be render f th 
more capacious by the Conſideration of Genus and Species of thi} 6. 
vid Philoſophers, who rang'd all Subſtances under thoſe Headſuqui 
becauſe it is an uncertain Diviſion of unknown Objects. Jing 
7 EET, | en "Force 
/cow 


HAP. IV. | 
21 07 the Laws of the Method of Reſolution. 


e 1. D Efore we proceed to the Laws of the Method of Re/o- 
. lution, we muſt recal to our Memory certain Maxims 
icon which they are built. The firſt is what we have more than 
lag once taken Notice of, wiz. That ave muſt conſider Evidence in 
r- very Step or Degree of our Progreſſions in our Reaſoning or Ar- 
no gents; unleſs we would run the Riſque of falling into Error. 
on 2. The next is the Conſequence of this, That we ought to 
xt. N reaſon on thoſe Things only, of which wwe hawe clear and perſpi- 
ol-Wcuous Ideas; or on obſture Things, only ſo far as we know them. 
eat Whence we may gather, that our Reaſoning ought to be only 

aſſconverſant about the Properties and Modes of Subſtances and 
ereabſtraft Ideas, and not about the inmoſt Nature of Things 
out extremely obſcure. | | | 


ec. 3: The third Maxim is, That ve eught always to begin from 
a6 Ie fimple and eaſy, and to dwell on them a while, before aue 
any 


roceed to Things compounded and more difficult ; For we ought 
doc, frſt to have a clear Perception of ſimple Ideas, elfe we can 
1 ofſpever have a ſufficient Knowledge of the Compounded. 

4. Theſe general Maxims are the common Principles of both 
7 ofthe Method of Re/o/ution and Compoſition. For in boch Me- 
calſthods are equally requir'd Evidence in the Degrees or Steps of 
thProgrefſion, Choice of the Subject of our Inquiries, and the 
s di Nnowledge of Things ſimple before thoſe that are compounded g 
2s its will appear from what follows. But now we ſhall proceed 
o thoſe Laws which are peculiar to the Method of Reſolution. 
nail 5. The firſt is, Th? wwe muſt clearly and perfecily underfland 
thei}. State of the Qusſtions propos d. If we propoſe any thing as 
e Wihe Subject of our Inquiry, it is neceſſary, to avoid rambling 
1 lelfrom the Point, that we have a diſtint Knowledge or Idea in 
togeFhur Mind of the Thing we examine. If the Queſtion be pro- 
ationsos'd by others in certain Words, we ought, before we pro- 

eed to the Solution, to have a diſtin and clear Knowledge 
der If the Meaning of every Word in which it is expreſs'd. 


f thi} 6. Having now a diſtint Knowledge of the Subject of our 


leadJnquiry, and the Ideas which are contained in the Queſtion 
.- Jing now to be compared, another Law is, That with ſome 
A Nirce and Effort of the Mind, one or more middle Ideas muſt be 
/cover*d, which ſhould be like a common Meaſure or Standard,” 

| „ N 3 by 
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by whoſe Help the Relations between the Ideas to be compar'd be 
found out. | 

7. But when the Queſtions are difficult, and ſtand in need of 
a long Diſcuſſion, the third Law is, That we cut off all that 
has no necefſary Relation to the Truth ſought. after, from the 

Thing which is the Subject of our Conſideration. 

8. When the-Queſtion is reduc'd. to its narroweſt Bounds, 
that is, when we diſtindly perceive the Matter in diſpute, 
having rejected all that does not neceſſarily belong to it, the 
fourth Law is, That the compounded Yueſtion be "divided into 
Parts, and thoſe to be ſeparately conſider'd in ſuch Order, that 
abe begin "with thoſe which confift of the more femple Ideas, and 
never proceed to the more cempounded, till we diſtindtly know the 
more fimple, and by Reflection hade render'd them eaſy to tur 
Confideration. 5 
9. When by Reflection we have obtain'd a diſtin Know- 
ledge of all the Parts of the Queſtion, and manage it with Eaſe 
in our Minds, thus the fifth Law is, That certain Signs of cur 
Ideas, comprehended in eftabliſh'd Figures, or in the feet Wards 
that can be, be imprinted in the Mmery, or mark'd on Pajer, 
li the Mind have any more Trouble about them. This Law 
ought chiefly to be obey'd when the Queſtions are difficult, 
and conſiſt of many Heads, tho” it be not unuſeful even in 
thoſe that are more eaſy. By the Help of this Law the Rea- 
ſoning is ſooner concluded, than if they were conceiv'd in 
many Words and other Signs; and we thus likewiſe ſooner 
diſcover the Connexion of the Parts. c : 
10. When thoſe Things which are neceſſary to the Queſtion 
are clear to us, and —.— with compendious Signs, and dil- 
poſed in Order; then muſt the Ideas (by the ſixth Law) 6. 


compared with each other, either by Reflection alone, or by ex- 


preſs Wards, When more Things than one are to be compared, 
the Memory and Judgment receive great Aſſiſtance from Wri- 
ting, Which are caſily otherwiſe confounded, and we can make 
but an ill Judgment of Things confuſed. 

11. If, after we have compared all the Ideas, whoſe. Signs 
we have committed to Paper, we cannot yet find out what we 
ſeek, then the ſeventh Law ſuggeſt:, That ave cut off all thi 
Propoſitions, which after a full Examination we find of no Ut 
to the Solution of the Queſtion ; then ave may again proceed it 
' the ſame Order in the reſt, which is delivered in the fix pre- 
ceding Laaus. 5 | 5 8 

12. If, after we have repeated this Examination as often 2 

jt is neceſſary, nothing of what we have marked ſeems to 2 

uce 
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dace to the Solution of the Queſtions, we muſt confeſs, that as- 
to us, it is not to be reſoly'd, ſince whatever we could diſcoyer 
in its Parts, prove inſufficient to ſolve it. We ought therefore 
0 throw it intirely aſide, or conſult ſome Perſon more knowing 
in the Subject, or better ſkill'd in Inquiries. 


13. Theſe are the Laws of the Method of Reſolution, all 


which are not to be obſerv'd in all Queſtions; for one or two of 
hem are ſufficient for ſimple Queſtions, or thoſe which conſiſt 
of but few Propoſitions. But when they are very much com- 
pounded and intricate, we muſt often come to the laſt, and 
that to be repeated more than once. But this being a Matter 
of very, great Importance, we ſhall diſcourſe of them ſepa- 
lately in ſeveral Chapters. | 


1 


Of the three Maxims on which all Method is built. 
. E ſhall ſay nothing more than we have already on 


the firſt Maxim about preſerving Evidence in every 


itep or Degree of Knowledge ; but we could not but take No- 


tice of it in this Place, both to make appear the Connexion af 
thoſe that follow with it, and alſo becauſe it cannot be too much 


inculcated to Men who have been uſed to give their Aſſent 0 


Things that are obſcure. | 

2. The next, which is the Conſequence of the former, is, 
That we ought not ta reaſon on Things of which awe have no clear 
li:as, or of obſcure Things, as far as thiy are obſcure, We 
muſt not take this Maxim in a Senſe that ſhould exclude the 
Nature of all Things which are yet unknown to us from our 


Inquiries; for this would be directly oppoſite to our Deſign, 


by which we aim to open a way to the Diſcovery of Truths 
unknown to us. . 


7. But we are of Opinion, that a Philoſopher ought not to 
reaſon on obſcure Things, in a double Senſe : The firſt is, 


That he ought not to chuſe ſuch Objects of his Contemplation, 
which, it is plain, cannot be diſcovered by evident Demonſtra- 
tons. (1.) Thus, as ſeveral Geometricians have demonlirated, 
tle /quaring of the Circle, and the doubling the Cube, cannot be 
found out. (2.) Thus we cannot diſcover what is the inmoſt 


Nature of Things ; all we can know of that, is, that Expe- 


rence has ſhewn us, that there do co-exiſt in Subſtances certain 
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Properties : We ſhould therefore reje& the Inquiry into Sub. 
ſtances, and only conſider their Properties. (3.) If we cannot 
find out the inmoſt or whole Nature of any one created Sub. 
ſtance, much leſs muſt we pretend to diſcover the Subſtance of 
that Supreme Nature which created all the reſt. We may 
gather, as it were by Experience, from thoſe Properties which 
we ſee in the Creatures, that they are in the Creator, ſince no 
body can give what he has not; yet we cannot conceive how 
all the real Properties of ail Creatures can co-exiſt in God. 

4. The other Senſe of this Maxim is, That no certain Con. 
ſequence can be drawn from a Principle that is unknown or un. 
certain. Tho' this be a Maxim allowed by all Philoſopher, 
both ancient and modern, yet have they all offended againſt i, 
perſuading themſelves that they do know their Principles to be 
clear and certain, which yet are often very uncertain, and many 
times not known at all. - Thus all that we have any clear Per. 
ception of in our Minds, is the Property of 'Thinking ; and 
therefore we cannot poſitively affirm, that there is any other in 
it; nor, on the other fide, can we deny that there is, becauſe 
there may be ſome of which we are ignorant. | 

5. But it is here neceſſary to take Notice (leſt any one ſhould 
wreſt what we mean by our Mind into another Senſe) that what 
we ſay is not to be underſtood as if we could not deny Contra- 
ditions. For 'tis one thing to deny that any Particular is not 
in a Subject beſides what we ſee, and another to deny that the 
ſame Thing can be, and not be, in the fame Subje& at the 
fame Time. Thus we cannot affirm, that there is nothing elſe 
in our Mind beſides the Faculty of Thinking, becauſe we diſ- 
cover nothing elſe in it ; but we may, without danger of Error, 
deny that the Mind, whilſt it is thinking, is deſtitute of Thought, 
ſince we clearly perceive that one of theſe two Propoſitions is 
neceſſarily falſe. 1 | 

6. To obſerve the ſecond Caution which we have men 
tioned, we muſt neceſſarily examine with our utmoſt Diligence 
into the Principles laid down, before we proceed to the Con- 
ſequences of them. We are taught by the third Maxim, That 
awe muſt begin with the ſimple aud eaſy Things, and duell on 
them ſome time, before we jroceed to the comte unded and difficult. 
Thus we learn Arithmetic ;. the Student muſt be perfectly ac- 
quainted with, and fix in his Memory the firſt four Rules of 
Addition, Subtraction, Multiplicaticn and Diviſion, before he 
can, to any purpoſe, proceed to the Rule of Three, and the 
folowing Rules, | 


CHAP. 


We 
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e -vh a 
Of the firſt Rule of the Method of Reſolution. 


I. LL our Judgments being only the Perceptions of Re- 
A lations, in which Perceptions we acquieſce, it is ma- 
nifeſt, that when we inquire into any thing which is unknown 
to us, we only ſeek after an unknown Relation, When there- 
fore we ſay in the firſt Rule, hat wwe muſt per fefly and clearly 
know the State of the Queſtion propos d; tis the ſame thing as if 
we ſhould tell you, that you are to take particular Care left you 
ſuppoſe that Relation the Obje& of your Inquiry, which does 
by 'no means come under our Conſideration ; for unleſs the 
ſought Relation be mark'd with ſome certain Note, we ſhall 
neither know what we ſeek, nor know it when found out. 

2, But if ſuch a Relation be plainly and clearly known, you 
may ſay, How can we then make any farther Inquiry about it? 
But then, ſay we, can there be any Deſire of knowing any 
thing of which we have no manner of Knowledge? None at 
all. That which is ſought, therefore, ought neceſſarily to be 
diſtinguiſn'd from all things elſe, that we may know it when 
we find it, and ſo far know it, before we make any Inquiry 
about it. No Queſtion can ever be ſolved, whoſe 'I'erms are 
not in ſome meaſure known to us. Thus for Example, we in- 
quire, What thoſe two Numbers are, betaveen which there is 
ſuch a Relation, as if you take a Unit from one, and add it to the 
other, they ' ſhall be equal ; but, on the contrary, if you add the 
Unit taken from the other to that from which you ſubtracted, the 
Number ſpall be double to the other * Tho' the Numbers between 
which there is this Relation be not known, yet they are ſo far 
known, that that Relation ought to be between them, whence 
they are acknowledged as ſoon as ever they are found out. 

3. When a Queſtion is conceived in Words, thoſe Words 
ought to be diſtinctly underſtood ; or the Ideas which are ſig- 
nified by every Word ought to be throughly known to us. 


All Equivocation in the Terms muſt therefore be intirely re- 


moved, leſt, for one Queſtion, as many ariſe as there are dif- 
ferent Senſes of the Propoſition ; nor can we apprehend what 
denſe he that propoſes it (if propoſed by another) gives his 

equivocal Propoſition. 8 
4. If we cannot underſtand all the Senſes of the Words in 
which a Queſtion is conceiv'd, we can never know whether 
we have given it a Solution in the Senſe in which it was pro- 
Be gs poſed 
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poſed, which often happens in general Queſtions, and the Oc. 
caſion of which is not ſufficiently known: Thus we can onl 
gueſs at the Places in old Authors, which cannot be ſolv'd but 
by the-Series of the Context. 
5. When we have rendered the Terms in which any Que. 

ſtion is conceived as plain and clear to us as we can, we muſt 
apply our Attention to the Conſideration of the Conditions, if 
there be any in it. If we underſtand not them, the Queſtion 
remains obſcure ; for they often ſnew us the way to ſolve the 
Queſtion. If there be none expreſſed or underſtood, then is 
the Queſtion general, in which we muſt obſerve thoſe Things 
which we have already delivered on that Head: But if the 
Conditions are not expreſſed, but underſtood, tho? neceſſary, it 
can never be ſolved, if, we have not, the Opportunity, of aſk- 
ing the Propoſer of it what they are. If the Conditions added 
to the Queſtion be ſuperfluous, and of no Uſe, they muſt be 
235 e from thoſe which are neceſſary; for without this, 
we often run after things of no moment, and leave thoſe which 
are of Importance and neceſſary, without any Notice. 

6. This Queſtion may be propoſed Jo ſind cut tao Num- 
bers, one of which defigned by the Letter A, ſhall be two Units 
22 than another defign'd by the Litter B; ſo that taking a 
nit from B, and adding it to A, A hall be doubled. The Con- 
dition of the Queſtion is conceived in the Words /o that, &c, 
thoſe therefore muſt have our Attention, becauſe without them 
the Queſtion is not underſtood. For tlie Queſtion is not ſimply, 
how a Number may be found out greater by two Units than 
another, but ſuch Numbers in which that occurs which is in 
the Condition, which are 7 and 5. | | 

7. The neceſſary Condition would be cmitted in this Que- 
ſtion, Whether a Man, by putting his Fingir in his Ear, could 
be render d fo immoctable, as not to be able to avalk till his Fin- 
ger be taken out of his Ear? A Queſtion propoſed in theſe 
Words would be deny'd, becauſe the putting the Finger in the 
Ear cannot render any one immoveable.. But this Difficulty is 
removed by adding, That the Man ſhall be ſo placed, that his 
Arm fall embrac: a 


SD 


that Arm into his Ear. 


8. Farther, ſometimes there are idle Conditions annexed to 


the Queſtion propoſed, which conduce nothing at all to the Mat- 
ter; as if we ſhould propoſe, To make a Man, anointed with 
faucet Oil, and crewn'd with a Garland, not able to lie ſtill, tho 
he fee nol any thing that can move, bim. Should any one 
ſtop at, and conſider the meaning of this part, which ſays, 


. ancinted 


ſolid fixt Pillar, when he puts a Finger of 


Ti 
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anointed auith faveet Oil, and crown'd with à Garland, he 
would ſpend his Pains to no manner of purpoſe, ſince thoſe 
Words have nothing to do with the Matter: But this is done 
by putting a Man into a Ship driven on by the Winds ; of if 


he fall from a Tower, or any other high place; for he will of 


neceſſity be moved, tho' he ſee not what it is that gives that 
Motion, ſince he is driven on by a Matter that does not fall 
under the Senſe of Seeing. . 8 
9. Nor is this only to be regarded in ſuch Queſtions as are 
only feign'd for the Exerciſe of the Mind, for the like Caſes 


occur in Things drawn from the Critical Art, and from Na- 
tural Philoſophy, and all other Parts of Learning. Thus if 


we examine, what any particular Word does ſignify generally 
conſidered? The Anſwer, tho” true, is very rarely of any con- 
ſequence to the Solution af the particular Queſtion of, what 
that Word does ſigniſy in any one certain place. If, therefore, 
auy one defires to know the latter, he ought not to propoſe the 
Queſtion in general Terms, but to repeat the Place in which 
te Senſe of that Word, which is ſought, occurs; for Words 
often vary their Senſe by their Situation to another, which when 


they ſtand alone, they do not ſignify. 


Rn 1 


CHAP. vn. 


The Explanation of the ſecond and third Rules of 


the Method of Reſolution. 


i. A LL Queſtions may be referred to two Kinds, or Sorts ; 
that is, Simple or Compounded. All that is neceſſarily. 
required to the Solution of the firſt, is a diligent compariſon of 
the Ideas of which they are compoſed. Ihus when tis ſaid, 
that a Circle has this Property, that all the Lines that are drawn 
from its Centre to its Circumference, are equal: If any one 
doubt of the Matter of Fact, and would inquire into the 'Truth 
or Falſhood of that Maxim, he need only compare the Idea of 

a Circle, with the Idea of this Property. | | 
2. But a Compounded Queſtion cannot be ſolv'd without 


comparing the Ideas of which 'tis compos'd, with ſome third. 


idea, or many Ideas, for no Man can find out the unknown 
Relations which are the Subject of this Inquiry, by an imme- 


25, 


diate Compariſon of the Ideas of the Queſtion propoſed, There 
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is, therefore, a Neceſſity of finding out ſome third Idea, or 
more, with which the Ferms of the Queſtion muſt be com- 
pared; but theſe Ideas ought to be clear and perſpicuous, at 
leaſt, as to their Relation by which they are compared with 
others. And hence is drawn the ſecond Rule of the Method of 
Reſolution. N 5 
3. Examples will make this Matter more plain. If this 

Queſtion was propoſed, Whether a I hief ought to ſuffer Death? 
Since the Idea of a Thie, cannot be immediately compared 
with the laſt Puniſhment, no natural Connexion being between 
thoſe two Ideas; ſo that the Idea of a Thief ſhould neceſſarily 
excite the Idea of that capital Puniſhment: We can't ſolve that 
Queſtion without the Intervention of ſome third Idea, with 
which both the others ſhould be compared, and that is of Vin- 
dicative Juſtice, or the Knowledge of the Law. And when 
we have made this Compariſon, we ſhall fay, Tis Juſtice, for 
the Good of the Commonwealth, that the Thief be put to 
Death, or undergo ſome milder Puniſhment. | 

4. If again we put the Queſtion, Whether a Boy of fifteen, 
being guilty of Theft ſhould be put to Death? The former 
-Queition is contain'd in this: for we muſt firſt inquire, whether 
any Thief deſerve Death, before we ſee whether ſuch a Thief 
ſhould ſuffer in that manner. For unleſs. the firſt Queſtion be 
ſolv'd, the latter never can. But having found, by the Laws, 
that a Thief at Man's Eſtate, by the Law, is to be put to 
death, we muſt farther inquire, whether a Thief of fifteen be 
liable to the ſame Puniſhment. Here, therefore, would be an- 
other Compariſon, not of the Boy with the Puniſhment, but 
of the Puniſhment that is to be inflicted, with Juſtice, or the 
' Law. i 


5. There may, in this very ſame Queſtion, occur ſeveral - 


other Ideas, which muſt be compared, becauſe the Benefit of 
the Commonwealth is not a ſimple Thing; but here, for the 
ſake of Inſtruction, we make the Idea of Juſtice a ſimple Idea, 
and of the higheſt Clearneſs and Perſpicuity. We farther ſup- 
poſe, that there is no Inquiry into the Circumſtances of the 
Fact, which yet moſt commonly come into the Conſideration of 
6. But if the Queſtion was, What Puniſhment ſhould be in- 
ficted on Peter, who, without the Award of Law, had ty Force 
taken away what he pretends is his Due? Then, at firſt hearing 
very many Things offer themſelves to our Conſideration. (1.) 
We muſt nicely examine, whether he were really the Creditor 
cr not, of him from whom he had taken this Thing ; in which 
5 | | Inquiry 
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Inquiry his Affirmation is to be compared with the Bond, 
Writing, or other Inſtruments, if there be any, or with the 1-8 
Affidavit, or Oath, or Witneſſes, &c. (2.) Next, we muſt exa- _ i = 
mine whether the Sum he lent be as great as he pretends, which $400 
is by comparing his Oath with the Words of the Deeds, or In- | 
ſtrument, or of the Witneſſes, Sc. (3.) We mult inquire whe- | 
ther he took it away, or not. (4.) Whether by Force, where "WA 


we mult hear Witneſſes, whoſe Evidence muſt be compared with 
manifold Ideas to make out the Truth. (5.) We muſt exa- 
mine, whether the Laws condemn all manner of Force on ſuch - 
an Occaſion, where we muſt compare the Fact with the Words 
of the Laws. (6.) What Puniſhment the Laws infli& on that 
Force, which we here ſuppoſe to have been uſed, without the 
Intervention of the Sentence of the Judge. Before, therefore, 
we can ſolve this Queſtion, bat Puniſoment Peter muſt undergo ? 
we muſt many ways compare the middle Ideas with the Terms 


of the Queſtion. | 
7, But if in this Compariſon we take in Ideas that are not 1 
very clear, there is the greateſt Danger imaginable of Error, 4 
of which if any one ſlip in, all the following Propoſitions are q ö 
either falſe, or nothing to the Purpoſe, and the Concluſion muſt | 0 


be abſolutely falſe. TR 
8. The third Rule is, To throw away every Thing from the 


Dueftion to be conſider d, which doth not neceſſarily belong to the 


: | Queſtion. N 
9. We make uſe of this Caution in Queſtions that are con- 


| 8 Truth that is fought after. This Rule is of manifeſt Advantage N 
5 and Uſe; becauſe whoever does not obſerve it, either wanders 1 1 
Lide of the Matter, and finds not what he ſeeks, or forms his 4| 
judgment by foreign Ideas, and gives his Mind a profitleſs Fa- 1 
5 n : n | k . 1 
i tigue. Thus, in the former Queſtion, if we ſhould inquire, 9 my 
whether Peter were a Denizen or Foreigner, or what are the 1 
Laws of other Countries on that Head, or the like, tis plain 9 0 
chere could nothing be drawn thence to the Solution of the | 1 
i 


f ceived in many Words, either by the Ignorance or Deſign of 1 
” him who propoſes them, to make them the more intricate ; or 61 
f I thoſe which are taken out of any Writing, which the Writer 1 
never defigned to propoſe with Clearneſs and Perſpicuity. | 
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CHAP, VII. 


An Explanation of the fourth, fifth, fixth and fe 
dienth Rules of the Method of Reſolution. 


7 HEN we have taken away from the Queſtion pro- 
Y poſed all that did not, or appeared not neceſſarily to 
belong to the Thing inquired after, if it yet remains com- 
pounded ſo far as to fall under two or more Heads, ſince we 
cannot with Attention examine ſeveral Things at once, by the 
fourth Rule we are obliged, (1.) To divide the Queſtion into its 
ſeweral Heads. (2.) To examine thoſe Heads ſeparately, in ſuch 
a Manner, as to begin with thoſe which conſiſt of the more ample 
Ideas. (3.) And never to proceed to thoſe Heads aubich are 


more compounded, *till aue have by our Confideration made them 


more ſimple," perſpicuous, and eaſy to ourſelves. 
2. The Neceſſity of this Rule is manifeſt in the Solution of 


- compounded Queſtions ; for, firſt, if we confound their ſeveral 


Heads, we can never have diſtinct Ideas of them; for Di- 
ſtinction and Confuſion are inconſiſtent. By that means we can 
never compare the Ideas with each other, as they ought to be 
compared to find out the Truth; which if we ſhould otherwiſe 
hit on, it would be more the Effect of Chance, than our Skill 
or Underſtanding. | 27 = 
- 3. We ſometimes give the ſame Judgment of ſeveral Ideas, 
tho? generally ſpeaking, the ſame Judgment will not agree to 
ſeveral. But if we form a Judgment of various Things mixt 
together, without conſidering cach ſingly, we give a general 
Judgment of different Things, which is ſeldom free from Error 
in ſome thing or other. We may diſcover that an Author has 


neglected his Rules, when, upon a diligent Peruſal of his Works, 


8 


we cannot (tho* the Argument he writes on be not unknown to 


us) reduce what he ſays to certain Heads: And this we may 


find in ſeveral of the ancient as well as modern Writers; who 
for that Reaſon are not read without Difficulty and Pains. 

4. The ſame Inconveniencies ariſe from the Neglect of the 
ſecond and third Cautions of this our fourth Rule. Having ſaid 
ſomething of this in the fifth Chapter, we ſhall only add here, that 
when we are grown familiar and acquainted with the more fim- 
ple Principles of the Queſtion propoſed, ſo far as to have them 
diltidftly in our Minds, we never, in the leat Conſequences 
drawn from them, affirm any thing contrary to them. On the 
| 6 contrary, 
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contrary, when we take but a tranſient View of the more/fim: 


ple, and paſs on ſo ſwiftly to the more compounded, we ſurely 
forget them, and the laſt prove often contradictory to the firſt, 
5. The fifth, ſixth, and ſeventh Rules ſeldom come into 
Uſe in any Art but Algebra, Examples taken from whenee 
would ſoon and clearly declare their Uſe: But they being too 
difficult for thoſe who are unacquainted with them, and becaofe 
we are of opinion that the ſame Rules can beneficially be 
adapted to other Arts, we ſhall draw our Examples elſewhere.” 
6. When we go about the Solution of any propoſed Que- 
ſtion, and to ſet down in Writing what ſeems to us may be 
anſwered to it, it will be of the greateſt Uſe imaginable to 
write the Heads of the Queſtion down in the feweſt Words that 
may be, eſpecially if they are many, leſt while we conſider of 
one, the reſt, as it often happens by the Multiplicity of the 
Queſtions, ſlip out of our Mind. By this Means even an un- 
happy Memory which with difficulty retains many Heads, 
would find a great Aſſiſtance ; and the Mind, unineumbered 


with other Things, with leſs Pain attends the Confideration of 
Particulars. *T's very ſeldom that all the Parts of a compounded _ 


aud difficult Queſtion, which muſt be conſidered, offer themſelves 
together, and at once. Moſt commonly we muſt confider ſome 
time before we diſcover all; and then, if we write not all that 
down which we have firſt found out, while we ſeek: others, that 
{lips out of our Memory. But becauſe. it would be very trouble- 
{ome to write down many Things, therefore the various Rela- 
tions which are to be conſidered, may be expreſſed by ſome 
certain Words. | | e 

7. Hence ariſe two Advantages which are not by any Means 
to be deſpiſed. The firſt is, that before we write down more 
fully what we have found out on any Queſtion, either by Con- 
ſideration, or that help'd by Reading, by this Art we eaſily 


conceive the Order of the Things to be written, and change it 


with equal Eaſe, if perchance we find any thing amiſs in it: 


The other is, that both the Order and Parts of our Freatiſe are 
ſo xt in our Memory, by reading over ſometimes what we have 


written, that when we come afterwards to ſet down our whole 
Difſertation, we do not depart from that Order, nor omit any 
thing which is worthy of our Conſideration. Otherwiſe by 
having! too great a Confidence in our Memory, we fit down 
to write with our Order and Heads of our Diſcourſe only in 
our Mind, many things which occur to us while we are writing, 
like thoſe which we have thought, inſenſibly divert us from the 
right Track which we deſigned to purſue, and make us _ 

h ; What 
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what we: ſhould have diſcourſed of, and meddle with thoſe 
Things which have nothing to do in the Queſtion before us. 

- 8. When we have, according to the fifth Rule, expreſs'd 
the Order we have conceived with certain Marks and Signs, 
then, according to the ſixth Rule, we diligently conſider every 
Propoſition that is to be examined. There are never more than 
two Terms of one Propoſition to be compared, before we find 
what Relation is, or is not, between them. This thus found 
out, ſhould in few Words be written down, that the Memory 
be unburden'd of it, and that we may without any Pains read 
over our Traces, and ſee what we have found out, and what is 
the Connexion of our Arguments. 

9. When we have written down all the Propoſitions that 

were to be examined, and have not, however, found out what 
we ſought; the ſeventh Rule ordains, that we with greater 
Application peruſe what we have written, and cut off what- 
ever we find of no Uſe to the Solution of the Queſtion ; and 
commands us then to examine any thing that may ſeem of Uſe, 
according to the former Method : For we often, on the firſt 
View, imagine ſeveral Things to be plainly neceſſary to the 
Solution of the Queſtion, eſpecially in thoſe which are intricate, 
which afterwards we find on our Experiments, by an accurate 
comparing of the Ideas, to be of no manner of Uſe ; and on 
the contrary, that ſome Things, which at firſt ſeem'd of no Im- 
pen to the Queſtion, on a repeating the Examination, to 
of that Uſe, as to open the Way to our Diſcovery of Truth. 
And this every one will better know by Experience, than by 
any Examples brought from others. 

10. Laſtly, If on a frequent Repetition we can diſcover no 
way of ſolving the Queſtion propoſed, we ought to daſh it out 
with our Pens, as beyond our Power. Or, if in our Inquiries 
we have diſcover'd, that there are no Ideas in it by which it can 
be ſolv'd, we ought to ſhew, that it is inſolvable in its Nature, 
that no body throw away their Time any more about it. 

11. Perhaps ſome may object to this Method, that it is dit- 
ficult : But then they muſt reflect that there is no eaſier, and 
that all theſe Rules are not made uſe of in Truths more eaſy to 
be diſcovered, but only in thoſe which are more difficult and 
intricate. But it is much more difficult without this Method to 
find out the Truth, and to know it when diſcovered, than to 
uſe this Method, and gather the Certainty of our Diſcoveries. 
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CHAP. N. 
| The Rules of the Method of Compoſition. 6 


1. E hope tis plain, from the Compariſon we made be- 
tween the Methods of Ręſolution and Compoſition, in 


the firſt Chapter of this Part, what we mean by Compoſition. 


That 1s, that after we have found out the Principles of any 
Truth, or whole Art or Diſcipline, we muſt ſeek ſome Order, 


by which the Connexion of its Parts may be eaſily underſtood, 


and the Thing itſelf ſo prov'd, that having granted the Be- 
pinning, you muſt of neceſſary Conſequence grant alſo all that 
ollows. 6 

2. There has been no better Way found out, than that the 
general Principles be firſt propoſed, and, if Neceſſity require, 
be proved ; and that their Conſequences be ſo diſpoſed, that 
thoſe which follow ſeem to flow as much as poſſibly they can 
from thoſe which went before. Beſides the gaining by this 


Means the Order and Force of a Demonſtration, we avoid . 
great Inconvenience of teaching or conveying any Knowledge, 


which is the Neceſſity of Repetition: For if we ſhould begin 


from Particulars to come at laſt to the Generals, we muſt be 
forced to repeat what we know of its General, when we ſpeak 
of every Particular, becauſe without the Knowledge of the 
General, you can never have a certain Knowledge of the Par- 


ticular. © 


3. But we muſt here put you in Mind, that this Method 


can only be preſerved in thoſe Things whoſe Principles we 


perfectly know; as for Example, Geometry, which is wholly 
employ'd in the Conſideration of abſtract Modes, of which our 


Mind has clear and adequate Ideas; but when the Inquiry 1s 


into Subfances, as in Natural Philoſophy, we cannot make 


uie of the Method of Compoſition, becauſe the Kinds of Sub- 
ftances are not known to us, nor can we find out their inmoſt 
Eſſences. | | 
4. This Method of Compoſition has been by none ſo juſtly and 
accurately obſerved hitherto as by the Mathematicians, whoſe 
Principles are perfectly known; we can therefore draw its Rules 
from none better, than from the Teachers of Geometry. 
8. Since they deſign'd to propoſe nothing that could be con- 


tradicted, they thought they could obtain this chiefly by three 


Ways. (1.) By offering nothing but what was couched in 
| | Words 
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Words or Terms perfectly underſtood : And for this Reaſon 
they always- carefully define the Words they make uſe of ; of 
which we have ſpoken in the Second Part. (2) By building 
only on evident and clear Principles, ſo that they could not be 
controverted by any one 'who underſtood them. They, there- 
fore, firſt of all propound their Maxims or Axioms, which 


they demand to be granted them, as being ſelf evident, and in 


need of no Proof. (3.) By proving demonſtratiwely all their 
Conſequences; and for this Reaſon they only make uſe of, in 
their Arguments or PFroofs of Definitions, Axiom, that have 
been granted, and Propefitions which they have already proved, 
which are Principles to thoſe [Things that come laſt. 

6. To theſe three Heads may be referred all the Obſerva- 


tions of the Geometricians, in the Demonſtration of thoſe Truths 


which they have diſcovered. 

7. Theſe are the Laws or Rules of Definitions: (1.) Newer 
to uſe any Ward doubtful, or the leaft obſcure, without a Defini- 
tion. (2.) To make uſe of na Words but ſuch as are of @ ver) 
known Eignification, er ſuch as have been already exflained. 

8. The Rule of their Maxims or Axioms is, Zo allow nothing 
fer a Maxim or Axicm, but what is moſt evident. 

9. Theſe are the Laws or Rules of their Demonſtrations. 
(1.) To prove all Propoſitions that have the leaſt Obſcurity, and 
to admit nothing to the Demonſiration of them but conſtituted 
Definitions, granted Axioms, Propoſitions already proved, or the 
Confiruttion of the Figure which is under Confederation, when any 
ſuch Thing happens to be dne (2.) Newer to abuſe the Ambi- 


guity of a Word, by not offixing thoſe Definitions by which they 


are explained, 

10. Theſe are Rules which the Geametricians have thought 
neceſſary to be obſerved, to give thoſe Truths which they de- 
ſigned to prove, the laſt and greateſt Evidence. 


CHAE 
The Explanation of the Rules of Definition. 


bs E have already diſcourſed of the Definition of Names; 

but it being a Thing of no ſmall Conſequence, and 
without which the Geometrical Method cannot be underſtood, 
we ſhall add ſome few Things on the ſame Subject, avoiding 
as much as poſſible a Repetition of what we have ſaid. 
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2. The firſt Rule forbids us admitting any Word that is th: 
leaft obſcure without @ Definition. The Neceſſity of this Rule 
is built on this Foundation: I. That to prove any Thing with 


1 there is a Neceſſity that what aue ſay be ferfedly un- 
der tod. For how'can that Demonſtration be evident, Which 


we do not fully anderſtand? But there are a great many 


Words which cannot be perfectly underſtood unleſs they are 
defined, ſince the Uſe of the Tongue from whence they are 
taken, has not fix d any. certain and determinate Senſe upon 
them, and fo leaves them obſcure ; as we may find in ſtudy ing 


the Art of Criticiſm. But when Words of this Nature are 


wade uſe of in the delivering, eſpecially the Principles of Arts 
or Sciences, we underſtand neither. the Principles. themſelves, 
nor the Conſequences drawn from them, nor the Order of the 
Argumentation, or the Connexion of the Propoſitions ; whence 
it follows, that we cannot certainly conclude, whether what is 
laid be true or falſe, _ 

$\ II. The Definition of Wok has ahi Effect on ho Poor 
that it makes us more conſtant and conſiſtent with ourſelves 
by giving always the ſame Senſe to the ſame Word. For 
when we have not a diſtin& Notion of that Signification which 
we have at firſt given to a Word, we are apt by Inadvertence 


to recede from it, eſpec ally in long Diſputes, and when the 


Diſcourſe is of Things of different Kinds; for on theſe Occa - 
ſions we ourſelves are not iufficiently conſcious of what we 
mean, and cf the Order of our Argumentation; much leſs can 
another underſtand us. But if we define our Terms or Words, 
their Sign: fication makes a deeper Impreſſion on our Minds, 
and by that we are the more eaſily brought into the right Path, 
if in our Diſcourſe we have by Accident ftray'd from it. 

4. The ſecond Rule of Definitions forbids us to make: uſe of 


any Words. in them, auboſe Signification is not diſtindily known, 
or already explained. The Reaſon of this is plain; for how. 


can that which is obſcure be explained by what is obſcure ? 

5. But to avoid too great a Multiplicity of Definitions we 
muſt never make uſe of obſcure Words but when we cannot 
bnd any others; elſe we ſhall be aalen to make Deintiaen 
of Definitions. 
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„„ HAF. 
An Explanation of the Rules 1 Maxims or Axioms. 


"HER E are ſome Propoſitions! of ſo el Perſpicuity 

and Evidence, and fo univerſally known, that as ſoon 
as we hear the Words that expreſs them, we perfectly know and 
allow their Truth; as, That Nothing cannot produce Something, 
No Cauſe can give what it has not itſelf. Theſe, and others 
of the ſame Nature, have no need of Demonſtration, becauſe 
no Demonſtration can be more evident than they are. And 
whatever has not this Evidence, 15 not to be admitted as a 
Maxim. 

2. But we muſt be cautious of believing that there are none 
clear and evident but thoſe which have never been deny'd, 
becauſe there are ſeveral'that have been of old deny'd, by the 
Violence of ſome of the ancient Seas, eſpecially the Pyrrho- 
nians and Academics, which are now beyond Controverſy. 
For, ſhould the Majority of Mankind conſpire to deny that 
One is leſs than Taub, no Man in hi Senies can deny that 
Truth. 

3. There are two Rules of Malims or Axioms, which con- 
tain all that belongs to this Matter. The fiſt is, Whenever are 
piainly and evidently fee that any Attribute agrees with any 
Subjedt, as we ſee that of the Whole being bigger than its Part, 
wwe have not need of any long Confideration of the Attribute and 
Subje, for the Mind to diſcover that the Idea of the Attribute 
has a Connexion with the Idea of the Subject; we may well, 
therefore, give the Name of a Maxim to ſuch a Propeſiticn. 
But this may be put into fewer Words: Whatever Propoſition 
expreſſes the immediate clear Compariſon of two Ideas, wwithcut 
the Help of the third, is an Axiom. 

4. The other Rule oppoſite to the former, is thus expreſſed. 
When the bare Conſideration of the Id:as of the Subject and the 


Attribute are not ſufficient to diſcover the Agreement of the At. 


tribute to the Subject, ſuch a Propoſition is nit to be admitted as 
an Axiom, but muſt be demonſlrated by the Help of other Ideas. 


In fewer Words, thus : Every Propoſition, the Proof of” ang 


requires ſome third Idea, beſides the Attribute and the Subject, 
not an Axiom. Or ſhorter yet: A Truth which does not avi 
from an imm:diate Compariſon of two Ideas, is mn Axiom. 
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. N 
An Explanation of the Rules of Demonſtration, 


5 E RE are two Things requir'd i in a right Demonſtra- 

tion; firſt, that every Propoſition of which it conſiſts, 
conſider'd ſeparately, be true; the ſecond, that the Conſe- 
quences drawn from other foregoing Things, neceſſarily flow 
from them ; or that all the Conſequences be contain'd in the 
Antecedents or Premiſſes; both which will be certainly gain'd, 
by following ſtrictly the two Laws deliver'd in the 92h Chapter. 

2. All the Propoſitions will be true, if none are admitted 
except Definitions, which cannot be call'd in queſtion; or Max- 
ims or Axioms, which muſt always be evident; or Propoſitions 
already demonſtrated, which by Demomſtration are freed from 
all Doubts, or the Conſtruction of Fi igures, if we make uſe of 
any. If therefore we reduce the former Rule to Practice, all 
the Fropoſitions of which we make uſe, will be free from any 
manner of Poubt, fince we can by that Rule make uſe of only 
thoſe Things which we have reckoned up. 

3. The Conſequences likewiſe will be truly drawn, if we 
fin not againſt the ſecond Rule, which orders us to avoid all 
manner of Ambiguity in our Words: For-no Man in his Wits 
can believe falſely, that any Propoſition follows from another, 
or is contain'd in another, if he have a perfect Knowledge of 
both : Almoſt all the falſe Conſequences that are made, depend 
on Words ill underſtood ; thoſe that are not ſo, are ſo evident 
and obvious, that no Man of a ſound Head can fall into them. 


4. To avoid ſome Errors, we muſt remember, I. Not to 


prove a Thing to be true, without giving the Reaſon of that 
Truth, Il. Not to prove that which does not need à Proc, 
III. Not to argue from Impaſſibility. IV. Not to unn, by 
Teens tco 6 Jar fetch d. | 
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The Art of REASONING. 


* — — 


' Of the Socratic Method of Diſputing. 


1. INCE 'tis certain, that the Aim of every honeſt Man 
O is to find out the Truth, and to convey the Truth thus 
found out to others; and not to make a vain Shew of 

his own, and expoſe the Slowneſs of Apprehenſion of another: 


It follows, that the Art of Squabling, Which has ſo long ob- 


tained in the Schools, and which only Mr. Loche condemns 
under the Name of Logic, and which has nothing in it but an 
empty Oſtentation of Wit, is abſolutely unworthy of a Man of 


* Wiſdom. But fince Truth cannot be diſtinctly known or prov'd 


withoot Art, it is neceſſary, to do this rightly, that we apply 
ourſelves to the Study of this Art. Tis often likewiſe neceſ- 
ſary, to filence the Schiſters, who boaſt their Knowledge of 
that of which they are really ignorant, to make uſe of a great 
deal of Diligence, that, by making them ſee their Ignorance, 
they may be better inform'd. 

2. Greece, which always was peſter'd with abundance of theſe 
Sophiſts, was never more plagu'd with them than about the 
Time of Socrates, when Philoſophy began to find a more than 
uſual Cultivation. This great Man, form'd by Nature for the 
confounding the Pride of this ſort of Men, has ſhewn us a Way 
by which we may attain the ſame End againſt them in our 
Times, if they happen to fall in our Way : And though this 
Way ought to have been purſu'd by former Ages, yet has it 
been intirely neglected; perhaps becauſe this Pride of ſeeming 
$0.knaw more than we really « had got the Aſcendant of the 
F vers of Secrates themſelves, which made them take to 
| the 
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cerity which every honeſt Man ought to propoſe. 


 deſir'd to learn ſomething of him with whom he argues. 


3. But we defign to revive with ſome ſhore Explanation this 
Method, both in Conſideration of the Reaſon we have given, 
and alſo becauſe it is moſt agreeable to that Candor and Sin- 
»Tis true, 
this Method requires a Genius, and Acuteneſs of Wit; but 
without theſe Qualities, the Mind cannot in any other Art be 
provided for extempore Diſputes. | | 

4. The firſt Rule of this Method orders the Man who is to 
make uſe of it, To conduct himſelf in ſuch a Manner, as if he 
And 
indeed every one of us ought to have a Diſpoſition to hear and 
allow the Truth, let it come from what Hand ſoever. Nor 
ought avy Man to think ſo well of himſelf, as to imagine he 
cannot be informed by another, or at leaſt be excited to think 
of a Thing of which perhaps he thought not before. But be- 
ſides that every Man owes this Duty to himſelf, ſuch a Diſpo- 
ſition of Mind, which appears in the Countenance and Words, 
is moſt adapted to create in the Minds of thoſe who hear us, 
an Opinion of our Modeſty, which goes a great and ſure Way 
to perſuade them. gh „ 

5. Secondly, Before we proceed to any Objections, Ve 
cug ht, if the Perſon with awhom ve argue make uſe of any ob- 
Secure or doubtful Words, to aſt him to explain what he means 
by them: For it often happens, that Men have uſed themſelves 
to ſome Words which they do not perfectly underſtand them- 
ſelves ; and then they will, by ſuch modelt Queſtions,” diſcover 
their Ignorance much better than by a direct Opposition, Which 
often raiſes the Paſſions. If the Perſon happen to be a Man of 
Sincerity, and Lover of Truth, he will own that he did not 
ſufficiently underſtand the Matter, and then the Diſpute is at 
an end. But if we mect with a pertinacious and obſtinate 
Perſon, who will obtrude his Words upon us without defining 
them, we onght to proceed no farther in the Diſpute, till he 


has made plain what it is he means. We ought to preſs him 


with little Queſtions, not as the Effect of his want of Skill in 
Arguing, but our Dulneſs of Apprehenſion of what he under- 
ſtands and delivers in his Speech. In the mean while, we muſt 
not admit any one thing that is obſcure, though it ſtir up his 
Auger; which yet may be done by a happy Addreſs, of telling 
him, that we are ready to yield to Truth, but that we firit 
ought to know it; ſince no Man in his Senſes can give his 
Ailent to a Propoſition which he does not underſtand. But if 

| we 
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the ſubtle Arts of the Sophi/fs, and reject the moſt admirable 
Method of a Man of that conſummate Wiſdom. 
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we can by no Means prevail with him to ſpeak plainly, we 
muſt put an end to the Diſpute ; for thence it is evident that 
he knows not what he would be at. By this Means, thoſe that 
hear us will diſcover the Man's Vanity who talks of Things 
which he does not underſtand, and many times leaves a Sting in 
the Mind of a Man otherwiſe too pertinacious. ,  _ 

6. Thirdly, If we bring him at laſt to ſpeak plainly and 
clearly what he means, Ve mnft aſe him Queſtions on the Par. 
 ticulars of all the Parts of the Doctrine he advances, and thiir 

Conſequences ; not as reproving them, but for a fuller and mire 
clear Information of the Matter; ſo that he ſhould appear the 
 Infirudtor, and wwe the Learners, The Abſurdity of the Doc. 
trine will appear from theſe Queſtions, if it labour with any, 
much better than by an open Oppoſition, provided it be done 
with Dexterity, and the Queſtions pretty numerous, and be 
obliged ſeveral Times to repeat the 1440 Thing, leſt he ſhould 
afterwards deny that he had ſaid ſo. Here, that the Expla- 
nation may be the more ample, it would not be amiſs to make 
uſe of Examples and Similitudes, and aſk him, whether he 
means this or that? The more copious we are in this Particular, 
the more evident will the Falſity of the Opinion appear. 

7. The perſpicuous Expoſition of any Doctrine, with its 

Conſequences, if it be not true, ſhews generally its Abſurdity: 
But if this be not ſufficient, then we muſt ak him, on Abet 
Arguments or Proofs he builds his Opinion? And we muſt uſe 
the ſame Conduct in regard of the Arguments as to the other 
Parts. We are to inquire of him with whom we diſpute, as if 
we were by him to be inform'd of a Point of which we are ig- 
norant; but we muſt not allow him the leaſt Obſcurity. ln 
ſhort, we muſt hear the whole Series of his Argumentation in 
ſuch a manner, that there remain no Difficulty either in under- 
ſtanding his Doctrine, or the Foundation on which it is built. 
8. When we have done this with Diligence, the Perſon who 

8 his Doctrine, muſt plainly ſee its Falſity, or on what 

roofs it depends. If Paſſion blind his Eyes, yet the Hearers 
will excuſe any farther Diſpute with a Man who is angry, that 
wie receive not his Opinion tho' labouring with Abſurdity. 

9. We ſhall give one Example of this Method on a Modem 
Controverſy, by which it will be better explained, betwixt 4 

Themiſt, and another, diſputing upon the Efficacy of the Di. 

vine Providence. >. | 
10. A, [wonder you are fo cb/linate, as to deny that God hai 


an Efficacious Operation in the Sins of Men, which the Scrij- 
tures in many Places ſo openly and plainly teftify. 


B. 
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B. I only deny'd that I underſtood how this is done. Per- 
haps my Dulneſs makes that a Difficulty to me, which is ob- 
vious to another. But I would willingly be inform'd by you, 
becauſe I- can neither believe nor condemn what I do not un- 
derſtand ; what, therefore, do you mean by an Eficacious Opera- 
tion in the Sins of Men ? do you mean that he makes them fin ? 
A. Far be it from me, for ſo God would be the ger of in. 


"Tis Man commits Sin, not God. RY 

B. Do you mean, that God makes Men to commit Sin, or 
forces Men to commit Sin? 

A. 1 would not have expreſs'd this in fo Rr a tr ; but 
God, in a dark and unknown Manner, fo permits Sin, that it 
muſt neceſſarily be committed. 

B. You us'd before the Word Operation, now you uſe Per- 
nit; pray do they mean the ſame Thing ? 

A. Theſe Wards do not abſolutely mean the ſame Thing, ; 
they muſt be join'd together, ſo that what God dbes ſhould be called 
an efficacious Permiſſion ; for God neither makes Sin, nor does 
he ſimply permit it. 

B. You therefore mean, that God permits ſomething, and 
does ſomething, ſo that Sin neceſlarily follows ? 

A. That is what I mean. 

B. Perhaps then God does, in this, what he does, who cut- 
ting down the Dykes, lets the Waters in to overflow the F ields. 
For he does ſomething in breaking the Dyke, and he permits 
ſomething in ſuffering the Sea to paſs through the Breach. 

A. My Mind could not have been expreſs'd by a more happy 
Similitude. 

B. But according to our common way of Speaking, we ſhould 
lay, that he who made a Breach in the Dyke, had let in the 
Waters ; nor would any one accuſe the Dyke or the Sea of any 
manner of Fault; but you, if I miſtake you not, accuſe Man 

8 of the Fault, and ſay Man, not God, committed the Sin. 

Wherefore your efficacious Permiſſion ſeems unintelligible to me. 
"4 A. Do you not obſerve, that, as to the Things themſelves, there 
ns - a vaſt Difference between then For Men are endowed with 
HR Under ſtanding and Will, which the Dyke and the Sea have not; 
4 and, for that Reaſon, hat ira Crime in Man, which is not "ſo 
”W:: the Sea and the Dyke. : 

B. But I aſk of you, whether that which God des or per- 
30 mits, has that Efficacy (for that Word you have likewiſe uſed). 
| that Men can no more not fin when that has ordered it, than 


the Sea not overflow the F ields —_ the Breach which at- 
18 Paſſage ? | | | 
o A. Tes 


| 5 
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A. You have my Meaning. 

B. ee therefore to you, there is the ſame Relation 
in that Senſe between God and Sin, as there is between the 
Man who made a Breach in the Dy, and the Den of 
the Fields. : 

A. There is, as to the Event ; for both are equally AW Lo 

B. The Action therefore of both, according to the Cufton 


of Speech, may be expreſſed in the ſame Manner: That is— 


As he who broke down the Dyke is called the Cauſe of the 
Loſs of the Fields, becauſe he did that which neceſſarily pro. 
duc'd that Loſs ; fo God is the Author of Sin, ſince he has put 
Man under a Neceſſity of Sinning. 

A. I told you before, that I will not make uſe of thoſe rudt 
Expreſſions. 

B. But either I do not underſtand what you ſay, or it comes 
to that Point; for we mult not regard the empty Sounds of 
Words, which ſignify nothing, but mind the Ideas to which 
they are annex' d. 

A. hat] you'll treſeribe Rules to me of Speaking, as if I 
did not know how to hold a Diſcourſe ? 

11. If the Dialogue once comes to this, there muſt be an 
end of it ; and hence it will appear, that he (deſigned by the 
Letter 4) either knows not what he means, or elſe has a 
greater Regard to Words than Things. That Opinion is 


look'd on as ſufficiently confuted, which its Defender is aſham'd 


to expreſs. in clear and intelligible Words. Having in the 
former Dialogue ſufficiently explain'd the firſt and ſecond Rule, 
to explain the third, we ſhall ſuppoſe the ſame Diſpute again, 
12. A. You ſufficiently underſtand, that my Opinion is, that 
God has to ab with Evil; that he is not a mere bare Spedatir, 
but is ſo far an Agent, that on his acting Man commits Sin. 

B. If God did nothing before the Sin, would not the Sin 
be committed ? _ 

A. No, for nothing is done without the E ficacy of the Divint 
Providence. 

B. What! do you believe that Man alone cannot violate Laws! 

A. That he can, I deny, when I deny that any thing can bt 
done without the Efficacy of the Divine Providence. 

B. God, therefore, helps us to do wickedly in the ſame 
Manner as he helps us to do well ? 

A. You miftake, for in Evil wwe muſt diflinguiſh the Action, 


and the Viciouſneſs of the Action. God helps us to the doing li 
Action, but not to the Vice. But, in bead Actions, e belpt u 


to the Good that is in the Action. 44 
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B. I beg you, inform me, what you mean OY the Words 


an Action, and what by the YViciouſneſs of an Action? 

A. I will make it plain to you by this Example: In the Hatred 
of our Neighbour, there is the Action of the Hatred, which in 
itſelf is indifferent, and is only calPd bad, when directed to an 


unlaauful Object, and good when to a e Next, there is 


the Relation of that Action to the Object, which is Evil. God 
does not concur to this Relation, tho' there is a Neceſſity of his 
concurring to the Action, without which it could not be done. 

B. By what you have ſaid, I ſuppoſe you mean, that God 
frit generates in the Mind of Man Hatred in general; which 
is in itſelf neither Good nor Evil: Then there comes another 
Relation of the Hatred to the Object, as in the Example to 
our Neighbour. Do I underſtand you ? 

A. Partly you do, but nat entirely; for I do not think there is 


any ſuch Exiftence as Hatred in general, which ſhould afterwards 


be determined to a certain Olject; this is contrary to Experience. 


B. Does God then create that very Hatred that is directed 
againſt our Neighbour ? 

A. Moft certainly the Hatred, but not the Relation. 

B. But does that Hatred exit without that Relation ? 


A. Not at all; for the very Moment that it is created in our 


Minds, tis the Hatred of our Neighbour. 

B. According therefore, to you, God creates ſuch an Ha- 
tred which co-exiſts in ſuch a manner with a vicious Relation, 
that it cannot be ſeparated or diſtinguiſh'd from it but by Ab- 
ſtraction. 

A. He does fo. | 

B. Can this Hatred, thus a in the Mind of Man, 
be by the Man directed to a lawful Object, as Vice, for Ex- 


ample? 


A. It cannot; for the Aion of Ged being paſt, the certain 


Event muſt neceſſarily follow. 


B. I beſeech you, Sir, if a Man ſhould put a Burthen on 


another's Shoulder, which he that bore it could not afterwards 
throw off, and by that Means he ſhould break his Ribs, would 
not he that put on ſuch a Burthen be look'd on as the Breaker 
of his Ribs, if he had known the Event of his Action ? 

A. Maſt certainly. 


B. Should a Man puſh another, walking by a River-ſide, 


into the Water, who ſhould there be drown'd, ſhould we not 
lay that he who thruſt him in drown'd him? 
A. Certainly, 


© = B. Yet 
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B. Yet there are ſome Men who would ſay, that you are in 
an Error in this Particular; that the impoſing and the thruftin 
was produced by both ; but not the breaking the Ribs, and | 
the drowning, as God generates the Hatred which is directed 
again our Neighbour without that evil Relation. 

A. *Tis indeed moſf evident, that the Men inſtanced, were 
guilty of the Fracture and the Drowning ; but the Matter i; 
etherwiſe with God, who is not obliged to give an Account to 
poor miſerable Men of his Adminiſtration. 

B. But if he did, what you would wickedly perſuade us, 
either all Sinners muſt be acquitted of any Crime, or God 
himſelf, who compels the Sins, condemn'd. | 
A. Don't yu know, that God's Ways are not our Way, 
nor his Thoughts ours? Shall the Pot complain, that it was mt 
made in ſuch and ſuch a Manner ? | 

13. Hence it is evidert to all that hear it, that the T homif 
(noted by the Letter )) either knows not what he means, or Wiz 
makes God the Author of Sin. = 


The End of LOGIC. 
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8 Uſe ful Companion. 
The ſecond Circle is divided into 365 Days and 6 Hours, 
being the Days of the Months throughout the Year. 
The Third is a Circle containing the Time of the Sun'; 
Riſing and Setting for every Day in the Year. 
In the Fourth are the Degrees of the Sun's Declination, he 
every Degree of the Ecliptick. 
The Fifth has the fix'd Feaſts and Terms. 
The Sixth, the Golden Number. 
The Seventh, the Dominical Letter. 
The Eighth, the Day of the Month on which Zafer falls. 
The Ninth, the moveable Feaſts; with the Number of 
Weeks, as they fall before or after Eaſter. 
The Tenth, the moveable Terms, with the Time of their 


* and Ending. 


The Uſe of it is thus. 


\ © find the Day of the Month, you muſt PEA that 

againſt the firſt Day of January ſtands a Point, another 
againſt the 8th, alſo againſt the 15th, the 22d, and the 2gth, 
and ſo in every Month are four or fiwe Points. Now, if the 
Dominical Letter be 4, all the Days in the Year againſt which 
thoſe Points ſtand, are Sund:ys; if B, Saturdays; if C, Fridiqs, 
if D, Thurſdays; if E, Weanidays; if F. Tucſdays ; if G, 
Mondays. If therefore you would know on the third Weane/aay, 
in January, what Day of the Month it is, (the Dominica! 
Letter being A) you muſt count the firſt Day of Januar), 
- againſt which the Point ſtands, Sunday; the 8th, Sunday; and 
the 15th, Sunday; and the V edneſday following, being the third 
Veaneſday, is the 18th Day; but if the Dominical Letter had 
been F, then you muſt have begun January with Weane/doy, 
and then, the third Jean; /day had been the 15th Day, aud ſo 
of the reſt, 


. To know what Sign the Sun is in. 

Look out the Day of the Month, and againſt it, in the 
Circle of Signs, ſtands the Degree in which the Sun is on that 

Day. = 
| To know the Sun's Riſing and & etting. 

Find the Day of the Month, and againſt it in the third Cir- 
cle, is the Hour of the Sun's Riſing, and oppoſite to it in the 
ſame Circle is his Setting. As, if you would know the Time of 
the Sun's Riſing on the T enth of Mar cb, you will find again 
it in the third Circle 6, and oppoſite to it in the fame Circle 6, 
ſo that on the Tenth of March the Sun Riſes and Sets at ” 
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The Uſeful Companion. 
but againſt the roth of April you will find 5, and oppoſite to it 
7; and fo on the 1oth of April, the Sun riſes at 5, and ſets 
at 7. 


25 


To know the Sun's Declinatiun. 
Againſt the Day of the Month, in the fourth Circle, bande 


the Degree of the Sun's Declination, as on the 10th of March 


ſtands a Cypher, then being no Declination ; but on the 11th 
of June ſtands 23 Degrees North Declination, and againſt the 
11th of December ſtands 23 Degrees South Declination. 


| To find the fixt Feaſts and Terms. 
In every Month, from the Day on which a Feaſt fas, 6 


ſmall Line is drawn to the cth Circle, where you will find the 


Name of the Feaſt, as from the 2 5th of December, a Line is 
drawn to the fifth Circle, where you find Chriſimas, another 
from the 26th, where you find Stephen, a third from the 27th, 


| Where you find Jobn, &c. 


To find the moveable Feaſts. 
In the gxch Circle find the Golden Number for the Year; 


in the ſeventh find the Dominical Letter for the ſame Year, 


next following the Golden Number, and under in the eighth 
Circle you have the Day on which Eaſter falls; as if the Golden 
Number be 16, and the Dominical Letter D, you find 16 in 
the ſixth Circle, and D in the 7th Circle next following 16, 


and under D in the eighth Circle you find March the 22d, which 


is the Day on which Eaſter falls that V ear. 

The reſt of the moveable Feaſts depending on Eaſter, you 
have in the gth Circle their Names and Diſtances from Eafter 
before and after; as Septuagefima, nine Weeks before Eaſter ; 
Trinity Sunday, eight Weeks after Eaſter, &c. 


To find the Roman Indifion. 
To the Year of our Lord add 3, and divide the Product by 
15, the Remainder is the Indiction, counted from September. 


To find the Dominical Letter. 

Add to the Year its Fourth, and 4 ; divide thoſe three Num- 
bers by 7, and ſubſtra& what remains from 7, the Remainder 
F 5 Letter, counting A 1, Bz, C3, D 4, E 35 

6 

: To find the Cycle of the Sun. 

Add to the Year of our Lord 9, (for our Saviour was born 
when the Number was q) which divided by 28, the Quotient is 
the Number of Revolutions of the Cycle, and the Remainder 
is the Cycle of the Sun. | 
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| To find the Golden Number. 
To the Year of our Lord add 1, (for ſo much was the Prime 
when Chriſt was born) which divide by 19, the Remainder is 
the Golden Number. WO. | 
| To find the Epat. 

- Multiply the Prime by 11, and divide the Product by 3o, 
the Remainder is the Epact; or add 11 to the Epa of this 
Year, ſo have you the Epact of the next; or ſee the Age of 

the Moon the 11th Kalends of April, for that is the Number of 

the Epat, | = 
3 To find the New, Full, and Quarters of the Moon. 

Add to the Day of the Month the Epact, and the Number 
of Months from March, to the Month you are in, including 
both Months, the which take from 30, and the Remainder is 
the Day of the Change or new Moon. But if the Sum of Ad- 
dition exceed 30, ſubtract from 59, and the Remainder is the 


Day of the Change; to which, if you add 15 Days, you have | 


the full Moon ; and by adding 7 Days and nine Hours to the 
new or full Moon, you have the firſt or laſt Quarter. 


To find the Moon's Age at any Time. 

Add to the Day of the Month, the Epact, and the Number 
of Months from March, to the Month you are in, including 
both Months, ſo have you the Moon's Age. But if the ſaid 
three Numbers added together exceed 30, you muſt take away 
zo, as oft as you can, and the Remainder is the Moon's Age; 
this is when the Month hath 31 Days: But if the Month hath 
but 30 Days, (or leſs, as in February) you muſt take away but 
29, and the reſt is the Age of the Moon, 


| Example. 

I defire to know the Age of the Moon the firſt Day of Ja- 
#:ary 1713. Now, becauſe the Epact changeth not till the 1 
of March, T add the Epact of the Year before, which is 3, 
and the Day of the Month 1, together, which makes 43 then 
Fanuary being the 11th Month from March added thereunto, 
makes 15, which is the Age of the Moon, the ſaid firſt Day of 
Fanuary 1713. You thus knowing the Moon's Age in any 


Month at Pleaſure, and are defirous to know what Age ſhe will 


be the ſame Day of the Month the next Year, tis but adding 
11 to her preſent Age, and you have your Deſire, and to that 
Age add 11, ſo have you her Age the ſecond Year enſuing, and 
ſo infinitely ; remembering to reje& 30, as above. Likewiſe, 
if you add 19, as before 11, you have the Moon's Age the lalt 
Year, remembering to caſt away 30. 5 

* a & 


1  - oo 89 co 


4 


, 


| 
3 


Seek the Moon's Age in the firſt or third |= F E g | 29 
Column, and in the Middle, right againſt S 5 2 8 |S 
her Age, you will find the Quantity of her < — a - 8 

Shining in Hours and Minutes; if it is her — 3 EA 
Increaſe, ſhe ſhines ſo many Hours and Mi- HM“ 
nutes after Sun ſet; if her Decreaſe, ſhe Shines —_— 
ſo many Hours and Minutes before Sun-. | 0.48029 
riſing. 1.36 28 


all the Increaſe. After the Full, ſubtract the 


Hour of the Sun's Riſing or Settiug ; and if | 10 8. o[20 


The Uſe ful Companion. 29 7 


= To find the Moon's Seuthing. 
Multiply her Age by 4, and that Product divide by os "the 
Quotient will be the Hours, and the Remainder of the Diviſion 


the Minutes that the Moon is South; to which add 3 Hours, 
and you have the Time of high Water at Lan Pride, any 


Day in the Year for ever. 
Rule to know the Sun's Rifing and Setting. 


The firſt of January the Sun Riſes 4 Minutes after 8, and 


Sets 4 Minutes before 4, which is 12 Hours; and ſo many Mi- 
nutes as the Sun riſes after any Hour, ſo many Minutes it Sets 
before, to make juſt 12 Hours. If it Riſes at 8, it Sets at 43 
if at 6, it Sets at 6; if at 7, it Sets at 5. In the midſt of May 
it Riſes at 4, and Sets at 8. It Riſes in the Zaf, and it Sets in 
the Vet, and at Noon, or 12 o' Clock, it is full South. Set 
your Face to the North, your Back will be South, your Right- 
Hand Zaf?, and your Left Hand Weſt. | 
Jo find the Moon's Riſing and Setting at any Time. 
| Before the Full, add the Quantity of her Shining, to the 
Time of the Sun's Setting, ſo have you the Moon's Setting, 
and for her Rifing, add the ſaid Quantity of her Shining to the 
Sun-riſing, and you have the Moon's Riſing. But after the 
Full, ſubtra& the Length of her Shining from the Hour of the 


Sun⸗ riſing or Setting. See the Table. 


To know the Time of her Setting ; add the 8 
Hours and Minutes againſt her Age, to the 
Hour of the Sun-ſetting, and that is the 
Time of her Setting; for her Riſing, add the | 
lame to the Time of the Sun-rifing. Do thus 


WO ow Ow vw HN 
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Hours and Minutes in the Table, from the 


the Subtraction cannot be made, add 12, and | 1! 8.48019 
then ſubtract, and the Remainder ſhews the | 129.3618 
Time of the Moon' s Riſing or Setting. 13 10.247 
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To know what tis o' Clock hy the Moon's ſhining upon a Sun-Dial. 
See what the Shadow of the Moon, upon the Sun- Dial, wants 
of 12, which take from the Time of her coming to the South, 
the Remainder is the Hour of the Night; but if the Shadow 
be paſt 12, add thoſe Hours to the coming to the South, and 

the Sum is the Hour of the Night. | 
70 find the Length of the Day and Night. Ee 

Double the Hours and Minutes of the Sun's Riſing, ſo have 
you the Length of the Night ; and doubling the Hours and 
Minutes of his Setting, gives the Length of the Day. 

Of Days, Werks, Months, and Tears. 

The Day is either Natural or Artificial ; the Natural Day 
is the Space of 24 Hours, (including both the Dark and Light 
Part) in which Time, the Sun is carry'd by the firſt Mover, 

from the Eat into the Vi, and ſo round the World into the 
Eaft again. The Art ficial Day conſiſts of 12 Hours, 7. e. from 
the Sun's Riſing to its Setting, and the Artificial Night is from 
the Sun's Setting to its Riſing. The Day is accounted with us, 
for Payment of Money, between the Sun's Riſing and Setting; 
but for Indictments for Murder, the Day is accounted from 
Midnight to Midnight; and fo like viſe are Faſting Days. 

The Hebrews and Chaldeans begin their Day at Sun-riſing, 
and end at his next Rifing. | | Sc Bd; to 

The Jews and 7talimns, from Sun-ſet to Sun ſet. The Ro- 
mans at Midnight. The Egyptian, from Noon to Noon; 
which Acrount Aſtronomers follow. 

A Weck conſiſts of 7 Mornings, or 7 Days, which the 
Gentiles call'd by the Names of the 7 Planets, (whom they 
worſhipped as Gods) the Firſt the Day of the Sun; the Second 
the Day of the Moon, &c. In a Week God made the World, 
1. e. in Six Days, and reſted the Seventh. c 

All civiliz'd Nations obſerve one Day in Seven, as a ſtated 
Time of Worſhip; the Turks and Mahometans keep the Sixth 
Day of the Week, or Friday; the Jtaus the Seventh, or Satur- 
day; the Chriſtians the Firſt, or Sunday. 

Of Months there are various Kinds ; a Solar Month is the 
Space of 30 Days, in which Time the Sun runneth through one 
Sign of the Zodiack. : 

A Lunar Month is that Interval of Time which the 
Moon ſpendeth in wandering from the Sun, in her oval 
Circuit through the 12 Signs, until ſhe return to him again, 


ring ſometimes nearer, ſometimes farther from the Earth) } 


to 


i. e. from the firſt Day of her appearing next after her Change, 


T 


4 


The Uſeful Companion. 


to the laſt Day of her being Viſible, before her next Change, 
which may be Greater or Leſſer, according to her Motion. 
The uſual or common Months are thoſe ſet down in our 


Almanacks, containing ſome 3o, ſome 31, and tes! but 


28 Days, according to theſe Verſes. . a _ 


Thirty Days hath September, | „ 
April, June, and November; 
February Twenty-cight alone, 


All the reft have T hirty-one. 
But when Leap-Year comes the Time, 


Then February has Twenty-nine. k 
A YEAR is the Space of Time that the Sun runs through all 


the 12 Signs of the Zodiack, containg 12 Solar Months, 13 


Lunar Months, 52 Weeks, 365 Days, 6 Hours, and 6 Minutes; 
which ſix Hours, in four Years Time, being added together, 
make one Day, which we call Leap-Year ; which Day is added 
to February, making that Month every fourth Year 29 Days, 
which other Times is but 28. 0 


Re To find the Lins Tear. £ 


Divide the Year by 4, and if there be no Remainder, it is 
Leap-Year ; but if there remains 1, 2, or z, then one of thoſe 
are the firſt, ſecond or third after Leap- Vear. 


— D——_— 


The remarkable Days, n Feaſts, and Terms. 


21 5 St. Waben Apoſtle. 
29 Sep. St. Michael Archangel. 
18 Oct. St. Lake Evangeliſt. 


1 Jan. Circ. or New-Ye. Day. 
6 Jan. Epiph. or Twelf. Day. 
25 Jan. Cone of St. Paul. 
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30 Jan. K. Ch. I. Mart. 1648. 
2 Feb. Purif. Virg. Mary. 


24 Feb. St. Mat. (in Lp. Ve. 25. 
25 Mar.: An. V. M. or Laay- day. 


25 Ap. St. Mark Evangeliſt. 


1 May St. Phil. and Fac. M. D. 
11 June St. Barnab. Long. Day. 
24 June St. John Bap. Midſum. - 


29 June St. Peter and Paul. 
25 July St. James Apoſtle. 


24 Au. St. Bartholomew A poſt. 


28 Oct. St. Simon and Jude. 


1 Nov. All Saints. | 
5 Nov. Powder Treaſon. 


30 Nov. St. Andrew Apoſtle. 


21 Dec. St. Thomas A ollie 
25 Dec. Chriſt's Nat, or Chr. D. 
26 Dec. St. Stephen. 

27 Dec. St. John W 
28 Dec. Innocents. 

13 Jan. St. Hillary. 


20 Jan, Oct. Hill. iſt Return, 
23 Jan. 
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23 Jan. Hillary Term begins. 

27 . 
3 Feb. Craſ. Pur. 4th Ret. 
9 Feb. Odtab. Pur. 2d Ret.. 

12-Feb. Hillary Term ends. 

14 Feb. Valentine. 

10 Mar. equal Day and Night. 

17 Mar. St. Patrick. 

23 Ap. St. George. | 

24 June Sheriffs of Lond. Elec. 

15 July St. Sci hen. 

18 July gd Days . 
1 Aug. Lammas. 

27 Aug. Dog-Days end. 
2 Sep. Fire of London 1666. 


10 Sep. Equal Day and Night. 


8 _ 7 


1 Hill. zd Ret. 
Yr 
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28 Sep. Sheriffs of Lond. em. 
29 Sep. Ld. Mayor of Lond. El. 
29 Oct. Tres Michael. iſt Ret. 


23 OR. Michael. Term begins. 


25 Oct. Criſpin. 


27 Oct. Menſ. Mich. zd Ret. 


29 Oct. Ld Mayor of Lond. ſw. 
2 Nov. Al Souls. 

3 Nov. Craſ. Anim. 3 Ret, 
11 Nov. St. Martin. 

12 Nov. Craſ. Mar, 4th Ret. 
18 Nov. O. Mar. 5th Ret. 
25 Nov. Quin. Man. 6th Ret, 


| 28 Nov. Michael. Tore ends, 


11 Dec. Shorteſt * 


** 


* 
o 


A Taz. of the Revolution of Eaſter, ſhewing, 


* 


the King's Reigns, the Prime, Epact, Domini- 
cal Letter, Eaſter-Day, the Terms, and move- 
able Feaſts and F aſts, for vers by N 


| 
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